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INTRODUCTION 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING 

LORENZO SEARS 

lx would be interesting to trace the origin and development of 
a custom which is usually thought modern, were its beginning 
not lost in remote antiquity. Imagination can picture a tribe 
of feeding men, not too primitive to talk intelligently as they 
ate, and yet so numerous that mere table talk would not keep 
a single subject of discussion before them for long nor allow 
any but a chieftain to monopolize attention. At length it might 
become desirable to reconcile opposing views and factions, to 
give direction to roused energies, and a single purpose to divided 
aims. 

The hour had arrived for the men of counsel, who must have 
preceded the men of war as soon as clan organization succeeded 
to the personal struggle of every man for himself. It would be 
safe to say that in early times and in the childhood of races a 
feast was not an unnecessary factor in getting the assembly to- 
gether and in securing assent to propositions. This method is 
efficacious with children still, and adults have been known to 
be not entirely insensible to its subtle influence. 

Now the truth of this natural suggestion of the fancy is estab- 
lished the moment that the beginnings of history and litera- 
ture reveal the customs of those primeval men whose ways are 
a matter of authentic records. And it is fair to suppose that 
in so simple habits as eating and speaking the manner of them 
had come down unchanged, except in refinement, from rude 
ages to the more polished of which early literatures are a re- 
flection. In the Homeric poems, for example, which gather up 
the traditions of the earlier Epos, the feast and the speech are 
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in frequent and dose conjunction, and both are often tributary 
to important occasions and measures. An example or two will 
illustrate this well-known custom. The Iliad, as a war-epic, 
cannot be expected to furnish instances of social gathering with 
attendant feasting and speaking. Yet both are found in two of 
its most important passages. 

Readers will recall the haste, bred of disaster and fear, with 
which panic-stricken Agamemnon summoned the leaders of the 
host to meet in general assembly, and made the cowardly pro- 
posal to abandon the siege of Troy, charging defeat upon Jove, 
cruel and faithless. The prolonged silence with which his faint- 
hearted counsel was reproved being at length broken by Dio- 
medes’ courageous rebuke a stormy debate appears likely to 
ensue. It is then that the wisdom of a skilled master of assem- 
blies becomes conspicuous — venerable Nestor, orator preemi- 
nent, gracefully turning down his impetuous junior with the 
remark that, though he had spoken bravely and well, the chief 
point of the matter had been missed, which he himself will 
enlarge upon. But not then. Imminent as was the need of 
good counsel and immediate action the mood of the assembly 
did not suit him. Therefore he moves to dismiss the fighting 
men to a plenteous meal. And to the king he says, “Do thou, 
Agamemnon, taking the lead as supreme in command, assemble 
the elders to a splendid feast in thy tent, one worthy thy sta- 
tion. Plenty of wine hast thou in store, every appliance is 
thine, and all will attend on their sovereign. Then let the lead- 
ers consult, and of all the counsel they offer choose thou the 
wisest and best. Good need hath Greece of suggestions, pru- 
dent at once and bold, when the fires of the Trojans around us 
blaze fearfully near, and on this night’s decision depends the 
fate of our army.” But first the feast and then the counsel that 
is to prevail in this crisis. Nor is it until Atreus’ son had con- 
vened the chiefs to a “strengthening meal,” and each one “lay- 
ing his hand on the plenteous viands before him, hunger and 
thirst appeased,” that they betook themselves to counsel, Nestor 
introducing his proposal to send an embassy to Achilles, the for- 
lorn hope of the Argives. 

It was not a cheerful feast with speeches in the lighter vein ; 
but all the more does this early example of after-dinner dis- 
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cussion show the value of its employment in times of great pub- 
lic concern. Incidentally, also, a dignity is conferred upon the 
custom itself which is not always considered as belonging to it. 
A poet who knew something of human nature makes a wise 
counselor and skilled orator dispose his hearers to attentive 
listening by removing the distractions of hunger and thirst, and 
inspiring the sentiments of good fellowship and unanimity 
which follow good cheer. 

A similar scene occurs when the embassy which Nestor had 
nominated reaches Achilles. Among the many cautions which 
he conveyed to the ambassadors, it is not known whether he in- 
cluded the suggestion not to deliver their message until after 
the refreshment which the hospitable chief was sure to pro- 
vide. Certain it is, however, that they did not declare their 
errand, curious as Achilles evidently was as to its purport, until 
he had ordered wine served and flesh roasted and the abundant 
viands were consumed and the meal concluded. An hour or 
two must have passed in general conversation, avoiding war 
topics, before the crafty Ulysses, pledging his host, began to 
speak with a compliment to the princely provision with which 
they had been received, and made his transition to the main 
point by adding, “Matter, however, more grave than feasts 
now claims our attention.” 

It was a noble display of appeal and rejoinder and of as sober 
and fateful speech as should ever cross a table. And although 
the purpose of the embassy failed, every favoring precaution 
had been taken which according to the opinion and custom of 
the time would contribute to its successful issue. Of these 
provisions the banquet and the speech are chief. 

The value of these in connection with the present topic is 
representative. In a book which more than any other was the 
reflection of a remote past and a model for succeeding literature 
incidents like the above count for much in estimating the preva- 
lence of a custom. If, moreover, it is found under unfavorable 
conditions in camps it is not unnatural to look for its prevalence 
in courts. Accordingly, it is instructive to turn from the epic 
of War to that of the Wandering, from the Iliad to the Odyssey. 

It is to be expected that the character of the speech will 
change with the fortunes of the principal speaker. Ulysses is 
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no longer the ambassador from a king to an offended general, 
but a pilgrim wandering far from his home, seeing the cities 
and manners of many men in times of peace. Entertained at 
many festive boards he listens to the song of bards, and the 
speech that follows is of the narrative order. He himself holds 
princely companies attentive by a recital of his adventures on 
land and sea. The long relation in the house of Alcinous, ex- 
tending through four books, is the sequence to a feast in which 
the raconteur sat on a throne near the king “dividing portions 
of flesh and drinking mixed wine.” So Telemachus, in Mene- 
laus’ palace, had already related the state of affairs in Ithaca, 
but not until the host had commanded him and his companions 
to “taste food and rejoice, setting before them the fat back of 
an ox and all kinds of flesh, with bread and many dainties, and 
near them golden cups.” And so on through all the poem ; and 
it might be added through all the literatures of the ancients the 
feasting and the speaking go together in the social and often in 
the business assemblies of men. Enough, however, has been 
cited from the principal author of remote antiquity and the 
inspirer and model of later writers to establish the general 
prevalence of the custom. He had often witnessed it, as he 
had seen shields and spears, chariots and ships. He portrayed 
what he had seen with an accuracy which was unquestioned, 
giving to the banquet speech the dignity of an antiquity equal 
to that which belongs to any other form of public address, and 
the importance which pertains to great crises and interesting 
episodes in human affairs. 

There is little need of tracing the custom through historic 
centuries. It was rife in primeval times ; it obtains now ; and 
as the elemental habits of social life have continued without 
much change in the intervening ages, it may be safely concluded 
that these two customs of feasting and speaking for a purpose 
have gone together. It will be of greater consequence to observe 
some of the conditions and qualities which distin gu ish the after- 
dinner speech from other forms of address, and to note some 
factors which contribute to its efficiency. 

Of the two quantities which are to be reckoned with in the 
practical worth of any speech, namely, the speaker and the 
audience, the latter is the lesser on festive occasions. At least 
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it is reduced to its lowest critical power, and is raised to the 
highest point of charity and content. The primitive “desire of 
meat and drink being taken away,” as the old poets have it, 
attention can be given unreservedly to the feast of reason ; that 
is, if the reasoning be not too hard to follow with diminished 
mental activity consequent upon relaxation. Also, with the 
proverbial good nature which succeeds to dining almost any 
proposition will be assented to that does not cross a listener’s 
political or religious principles at right angles. A certain open- 
ness of mind is apt to prevail as the result of genial influences, 
large companionship and variety of sentiment expressed. The 
soul of the guest expands, rises, and diffuses itself like the all- 
including postprandial smoke, denied to the ancients, which so 
softens and narcotizes the atmosphere, making drowsy the senti- 
nel nerves, that men have been known to applaud at midnight 
statements which they reject with suspicion next noonday. 
Such indulgent mood also contributes to ready appreciation of 
what is said, if pitched in the right key. The one faculty which 
is sure to be wide awake is the sense of humor, and a little Wit 
will go a great way. Altogether the audience is in its most 
favorable temper, and in striking contrast to conditions which 
sometimes prevail in political, educational, and religious assem- 
blies. Properly and fairly treated it will be neither excited, 
bored nor drowsy but sympathetic, appreciative and inspiring. 
It will furnish its own share of the entertainment, if the other 
contributor succeeds in furnishing his. 

Of course the weight of responsibility falls upon the speaker, 
and it is not small, notwithstanding the favoring conditions. 
These he will be slow to presume upon. The guest who has 
been notified of what will be expected of him — and no other is 
contemplated here — will first of all not interpret literally the 
intimation that he may be called upon “to make a few informal 
remarks.” That is a euphemism — a leaf which covers a trap. 
Or if the remarks are to be not formal, it will be understood 
that they are not, on this account, to be ill-considered, without 
form and void. 

Just here the man of experience takes pains to discover in 
advance how large and what sort of a company is coming to- 
gether, how many and who the other speakers are to be, and 
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what the purpose of the occasion is, if it has a purpose beyond 
good cheer, as most festal occasions nowadays have. Such in- 
quiries are preliminary and prerequisite to any preparation he 
may wish to make; and few will be so rash as to make no prep- 
aration, since it is not a speech merely but a timely speech, that 
tells. 

Another snare that an unwary guest may easily fall into is 
the delusion that the inspiration of the place and the hour will 
put words into his mouth. It is just as likely to take them out 
of his mouth and ideas out of his head. There are accompani- 
ments of a feast which are not intellectually stimulating. 
Things which make an audience well-conditioned do not favor 
the speaker in like manner. Bacon says : “Reading maketh a 
full man, writing an exact man, conference a ready man,” but 
a dinner never served the last two ends, admirable as it may be 
for the first. Nor is the full man at his best for speaking. Let 
the appeal be to those who find it necessary to toy with course 
after course, preferring to sacrifice appetite to intellect, choos- 
ing to spoil a dinner, rather than a speech. There are doubtless 
those who have no apprehensions of this kind, nor of the conse- 
quences of antagonism between flesh and spirit, but they are as 
rare as Homeric orators and belong to an heroic age. In these 
degenerate days the ordinary man will not attempt feats of 
eating and speaking, especially in the close conjunction which 
distinguished the mighty in war and eloquence on the Dardan 
shore. 

Neither does the foresighted guest hope for suggestive in- 
spiration from other speakers to put him on the right track or 
to stir opposing sentiments. Debate has its own place and time, 
but not at a public dinner, unless the discussion of a disputed 
question has been made the purpose of assembling, as it seldom 
is made. Opposing sentiments and their defense are contrary 
to the spirit of a festive company. Even on one of the most 
unfortunate occasions of which there is an ancient record it is 
said, that “the people sat down to eat and drink and rose up to 
play” — not to argue, and dispute. And in most seemly gather- 
ings, the spirit of contention and debate should not prevail nor 
any speaker hope to strike fire from opinions and sentiments op- 
posed to his own. 
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Besides there is the risk that all commonplaces will be ex- 
hausted before one's turn comes, unless he is the first speaker, 
who may preempt as much of the entire field as he chooses. 
It is a skilled speaker who can warm over what others have ut- 
tered without getting charged with plagiarism or being called 
a parrot. Dependence on fortuitous aid will be abandoned at 
the start by those who wish to be assured of a reasonable suc- 
cess. It is an instance of “every man for himself” — and fre- 
quently of the rest of the proverb. 

By this time it will be suspected that some preparation is 
deemed necessary for an after-dinner speech, as in the case of 
other speaking. If the known practice of many of the best 
speakers is worth anything, it may be inferred that very careful 
prevision and provision are needful. Prevision to see what is 
likely to be timely and effective: provision to secure it and 
order it in effective sequence. Assuming that foresight has 
been exercised, something may be said of the kind of prepara- 
tion which will be most serviceable for after-dinner remarks. 

This word “remarks” is the term by which most speakers 
prefer to designate such efforts as they choose to make on these 
occasions. They do not dignify them by the more formal title 
of a speech, much less an oration. Accordingly the preparation 
to be made is not such as would be required for either of these 
more pretentious performances. All appearance of division into 
the sections of exordium, argument and peroration would be as 
much out of place as an oration itself. At the same time per- 
haps a greater skill may be required to accomplish the ends for 
which these divisions are essential in more elaborate addresses. 
There is a beginning, a middle and an ending to a paragraph 
even, and much more to any discourse, long or short. Ordinary 
conversation has its conventional beginning and ending, which 
are not like the burden of it between the salutation and the 
parting of the interlocutors. Remarks when one has the floor 
cannot violate this natural impulse ; and the opening sentences 
will often present more difficulty than in conversation where 
the much-worn weather topic always offers common ground 
of agreement as a starting-point. The amenities of the occasion 
and the purpose of the coming together generally serve the 
toastmaster or ruler of the feast and one or two more a good 
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turn, but are not to be depended upon by every one. A man of 
ready wit may catcb a starting word from the chairman’s in- 
troduction or from the last speaker, if it will fit on to what he 
is going to say. This certainly gives an unpremeditated air at 
the start which is most desirable, but to rely upon such a send- 
off is risky. At the beginning, of all places, one needs to be 
sure of getting under way without hesitation and entanglement. 
And although it is not the place for anything profound, it is, all 
in all, the most trying part of the speech. 

The pat anecdote is useful here, especially if it seems to have 
fallen accidentally into the line of remark. It is a powerful 
magnet for attracting immediate and universal attention, and a 
capital pointer to indicate the direction which the speaker is 
going to take, and may be made the keynote of his discourse. 
Fortunate is the man who has his quiver full of them and knows 
which one to draw and when. There is but one drawback to 
the use of an anecdote as he rises to speak. It may arouse an 
attention which can be maintained only by a corresponding in- 
terest in the matter that follows. To make this, in its way, as 
interesting as a good story, is possible, but difficult. 

For this reason the burden of preparation will fall upon the 
body of the speech. A speaker who takes the time which has 
been surrendered from sleeping hours, or which others might 
occupy, ought to offer something by way of compensation. He 
will not merely say something, but will have something to say. 
It may not be anything vastly wise or erudite or mightily in- 
structive or amusing. But it should be sensible, to some point, 
and in harmony with the occasion. It is not always an easy 
task to do this and may need more effort than the speaker is 
willing to put into it. If, however, he should conclude that 
rambling talk will answer as well, and trust to the inspiration 
of the hour and the table and the company, they may fail him. 

No minute suggestions can be made as to the de tails of prep- 
aration. Assemblies are convened for all sorts of objects — usu- 
ally with a financial appeal for a good cause in the background 
or foreground even. To become an effective advocate requires 
acquaintance with the subject, sympathy with its demands, and 
devotion to its aims. These qualities give power to any words 
that are an expression of them — a few suggestions from a man 
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of affairs often availing more than flights of wordy enthusiasm. 

Or the feast may be of a reminiscent, commemorative, or con- 
gratulatory order. Good taste, generous sentiment, sober and 
fond recollection may be more needful than knowledge and zeal. 
Indirect praise without adulation, the best phase of life and 
character presented, to which all portraiture has a right. For 
each and every kind of remark the preparation will be accord- 
ing to the kind. Fitness is the single and all-pervading de- 
mand. In general, however, it must be said that lightness and 
good humor will be the prevailing tone on most occasions, as 
becomes their festal character. More serious ones are not usu- 
ally introduced by the pleasures of the table, and require a 
more elaborate preparation. The labor given to lighter re- 
marks, it may be added, is often in the direction of abundance, 
rather than of profundity. Abundance for the reason that 
previous speakers may make sad inroads upon what first occurs 
to one to say, and that he may need to carry more oil to the 
feast that he expects to burn. The late speaker may have little 
of his accumulation of material left untouched by his prede- 
cessors. Therefore his stock should be large and various. 
Moreover, he should allow some margin for forgetfulness and 
recall Lowell’s remark, and Goethe’s, and Thackeray’s too: 
“This evening I made the best speech of my life — but it was in 
my carriage as I was coming home, saying the things I forgot 
to say to the company.” 

There is a third and final section of every speech, long or 
short, which has its own difficulties. If it is hard to begin pros- 
perously, it is sometimes harder to close gracefully and effec- 
tively. In the first place it is important to know when to con- 
clude. The best time may be very soon after the opening sen- 
tence. The guest who was called on unexpectedly was as wise 
as witty when he remarked, that great speakers were no longer 
available : “Demosthenes is dead, Cicero is dead, and I am not 
feeling well myself,” and sat downl But he was a man who 
might have entertained the company for hours. 

It is fatal, however, for many to suppose that because they 
are asked to speak a long speech is desired. The hours are apt 
to be few and the speakers many. But extemporaneous talkers 
are the worst of timekeepers. The fear of not having enough 
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to fill a few minutes often carries one on to many until all 
consciousness of time is gone. Or the elation bred by fluency 
may produce the same result. Then, too, the respectful atten- 
tion or easy applause of a good-natured company may be de- 
lusive. It is not an unknown occurrence that an erudite and 
long-winded speaker has mistaken the stamping which was in- 
tended to silence him for genuine applause, and has continued 
to labor on for the supposed gratification of his tired hearers 
after he would himself have gladly closed. Therefore, it is 
not always safe to trust to the appearance of an audience for 
the gauge of interest. A watch in the hands of a next neigh- 
bor at the table is more trustworthy. Even the rare speaker 
from a manuscript on the cloth has an advantage with respect 
to time limit. He knows how long he will be in reading it. It 
would be well if the rule of the debater’s signal could be estab- 
lished by general consent, and the clink of a tumbler notify the 
speaker when to begin to make an end. Then he could make it 
in such time as he might allow himself or be allowed. 

If he has a purpose to gain or a cause to further, the close 
of his speech, according to the common rule of address, will be 
convincing or persuasive. There will be a climax of some sort 
as the outcome of what has gone before. It may be serious 
or humorous, but the weight of it, like the weight of a hammer, 
will be at the far end, if anything is to be enforced and a last- 
ing impression left. This does not imply that the impression of 
the speech as a whole is not to be considered, nor that all its 
grace, fitness and power are to be reserved for the closing sen- 
tences. These simply gather up the thoughts that have been 
presented and mass their appropriateness and their force. 

This ordering and prearrangement of a speech may seem too 
careful and formal for so informal remarks as an after-dinner 
speech is supposed to be. To be sure there are all grades and 
sorts of such discourses, as there are all kinds of occasions and 
dinners, which themselves are often extremely formal and elab- 
orate. An address which should resemble a sumptuous b anq uet 
in its artificiality and length should not be contemplated for a 
moment. Yet there are occasions whose dignity and impor- 
tance demand an expenditure of thought and care in furnish- 
ing an intellectual feast commensurate with the provision that 
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has been made for the refinements of appetite. It is with these 
important occasions in mind that the foregoing pages have 
been written, since lesser and informal gatherings will furnish 
their own standard of performance. If the greater demand is 
handsomely met, the lesser is easily provided for. 

In the collection of speeches here presented there will be 
found much to confirm the position taken, that there is room 
for the exercise of great art and skill in this branch of public 
address. Its seeming informality requires an art that conceals 
art. Needful lightness of expression may cover thoughts that 
are profound. Good humor may render palatable truths that 
are in themselves distasteful. Shrewd presentation may obtain 
a hearing for unwelcome facts, and unfailing tact may lead up 
to propositions that would have been summarily dismissed at 
the outset. The diligent reader of these speeches will find illus- 
trations of these and similar qualities in addresses of one and 
another master of an art as rare as it is felicitous. Such perusal 
cannot fail to be of service to those who sooner or later are 
likely to be called upon to contribute their word of good humor 
or good cheer, of wisdom or counsel, of encomium or eulogy, 
before the most receptive and appreciative of audiences in an 
after-dinner speech. 
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JOHN PHILIP NEWMAN 

COMMERCE 

Speech of Rev. Dr. John P. Newman, at the one hundred and 
fifteenth annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, May 8, 1883. The president, George W. Lane, 
presided, and said: “Gentlemen, I give you the fifth regular toast: 
‘Commerce — distributing to all regions the productions of each, 
and providing for the wants of all, it combines in friendly inter- 
course the nations of the earth.’ To this toast the Rev. Dr. 
Newman will respond.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York: — This is a beautiful toast — beautiful 
both in structure and sentiment and would that it were true. 
[Applause.] It is true in theory but not in history. It may 
be the voice of prophecy whose fulfillment shall be a sublime 
fact. It is in the highest degree worthy of this Chamber of 
Commerce and cannot fail in its peaceful mission among the 
nations of the earth. [Applause.] But the ages testify that 
selfishness and greed have marked the commercial history of 
the world. How splendid have been the achievements of com- 
merce, and how deplorable its failure to realize its legitimate 
mission — to unify the human race. “Get all you can, and keep 
all you get,” were the selfish maxims that influenced the Dutch 
merchants in Sumatra, Java, and Ceylon. The renowned mer- 
chants of Portugal planted their commercial colonies on the 
rich coasts of Malabar, took possession of the Persian Gulf and 
transformed the barren island of Ormus into a paradise of s 
wealth and luxury. But of that far-famed island Milton san g 
in these truthful and immortal lines : — 

High on a throne of royal state which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
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Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand, 

Show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat. 

There is no less truth than poetry in that last line, for there 
the devil sat, and Tom Moore’s “Fair Isle of Kisham has 
faded from the visions of the world. [Applause.] 

The Spanish merchants grasped the wealthy States of South 
America, and held as captives the affluent Incas of Peru and 
Bolivia. But Spain has long since retired from her commercial 
supremacy and the South American Provinces are left poor in- 
deed. 

While every Anglo-Saxon is justly proud of England’s great- 
ness in art and learning, in statesmanship and martial prowess, 
yet her commercial history does not always reflect credit upon 
her foreign trade. Rapacity so characterized her merchants 
who composed the old East India Company that the British 
Government felt compelled to revoke the charter of that famous 
monopoly. Influenced by some of her merchants the guns of 
her invincible navy opened the treaty ports of China and forced 
the opium trade upon the Celestials against their earnest pro- 
tests, and in that protest not a few of the best Englishmen 
joined. 

Happily for us, the United States has been more fortunate be- 
cause more honorable in her commercial intercourse with other 
lands. [Applause.] By his justice, by his prudence, by his firm- 
ness, Commodore Perry [cheers], our great sailor diplomatist, 
not only opened to us Japan, that “Kingdom of the Rising 
Sun,” but secured for America the friendship and admiration 
of the Japanese. And there is to-day, awaiting the action of our 
nation, a treaty of amity and commerce, drawn by the wisest 
of men, the most sagacious of statesmen, the greatest of living 
soldiers; and when that treaty shall have been ratified, the 
United States and Mexico will be united in friendly intercourse, 
sweet and pleasant, like the love of David and Jonathan. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is a great question whether this country shall repeat the 
commercial history of the world, or carry to glorious consum- 
mation the noble sentiment of this toast. All the signs of the 
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times seem to indicate that the commercial scepter of the world, 
held by the Phoenicians for 1,000 years, held by the Romans 
through a whole millennium, held by the Venetians during five 
centuries, held by the Portuguese for three hundred years, and 
since held by the English — whether that scepter is not rapidly 
to pass into the hands of the American merchant; and when 
that is an accomplished fact, we shall hear less of the decline 
of American shipping or that the balance of trade is against us. 
[Applause.] Our vast domain, our immense resources, our un- 
paralleled productive capacity, all seem to prophesy that we 
are largely to feed and clothe Adam’s innumerable family. 
[Applause.] If so, then any calm and sagacious mind must 
realize that our present methods of forming commercial treaties 
should be radically changed. If it has been found necessary 
to have a Department of Agriculture, a Department of Educa- 
tion, why not a Department of Commerce, connected with the 
National Government, and from which shall come the sugges- 
tions, the facts, and the influence for the formation of com- 
mercial treaties, and at the head of which shall be a wise and 
prudent merchant conversant with the products of all the lands 
and familiar with the best interests of our own country? [Ap- 
plause.] The science of political economy is so profound, so 
complicated, so far-reaching as to transcend the capacity of the 
average statesman. It has become a specialty. Congressional 
committees on Commerce and on Foreign Relations are hardly 
adequate to the task. Not a few of the members of such know 
more about ward elections than tariff laws, and know as little 
about products and trade of foreign lands as of the geography 
of other nations. Let us lift the whole subject of commerce 
from the arena of partisan politics. [Applause.] 

This toast looks forward to the friendship of nations. The 
merchant is the chosen John the Baptist of that better day. 
The merchant is the true cosmopolitan — the citizen of the 
world. Farmers with their products of the soil, flocks and 
herds are local; miners with their metallic mines and mineral 
are local; manufacturers with their fabrics of skill are local; 
inventors with their manifold contrivances to lift the burden 
of toil from the shoulders of humanity, are local; artists, with 
.their canvas that glows and their marble that breathes, are 
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local ; authors, with their mighty thoughts of truth and fiction, 
are local ; statesmen with their laws, wise and otherwise [laugh- 
ter] , are local ; but the merchant is the cosmopolitan citizen of 
the world, the friend of all, the enemy of none, a stranger no- 
where, at home everywhere ; who sails all seas, travels all lands, 
and to whom all come with their fruit of hand and brain, wait- 
ing for a home or a foreign market. [Applause.] 

Commerce should ever be the voice of peace. Aided by 
science, and sanctified by religion, it should be the all-powerful 
stimu lan t to universal amity. The honest and honorable mer- 
chant is the natural antagonist of the factious politician, the 
ambitious statesman, the glory-seeking warrior. [Applause.] 
While the merchant is the most ardent of patriots, commerce 
is the unifier of nations, whereby is to be fulfilled the dream 
of poets and the vision of seers in the brotherhood of man, in 
a congress of nations, and a parliament of the world. The old 
German Hanseatic League, representing sixty-six maritime 
cities and forty-four dependencies, seemed to prophesy an inter- 
national chamber of commerce for the peace of the whole earth. 
If the high interests of our Christian civilization demand In- 
ternational Congresses of Law, of Geography, of Peace, how 
much more an International Congress of Commerce, to give 
direction to the relations of peace and trade between all peoples. 
This would approach the realization of the dream of a universal 
republic. [Applause.] 

It is eminently proper that from his Christian city should 
go forth the voice of commercial peace, honesty and honor; 
give us such Christian merchants as Peter Cooper [cheers], as 
William E. Dodge [cheers], as Governor Morgan [cheers], deal- 
ing fairly and honorably with the weaker States with which we 
shall trade. [Applause.] For say what you please, Christian- 
ity is the religion of industry, of thrift, of wealth, demanding 
the comforts of life and enriching all who follow its divine pre- 
cepts, and giving to the world that code of higher and better 
commercial morality whereby wealth is permanent, and riches 
are a benediction. [Applause.] Awakened by this unseen 
power, it is commercial enterprise that has transformed our 
earth into one vast neighborhood, that has made air and ocean 
into whispering galleries, that has started the iron horse to 
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stride a continent in seven days and launched the majestic 
steamer which touches two continents between two Sundays. 
[Applause.] 

I confess to you, gentlemen, that I have no fear from the 
accumulations of vast mercantile wealth when under the benign 
constraints of religion. Wealth is the handmaid of religion. 
Such wealth has beautified the face of society, has advanced 
to this consummation those great philanthropic enterprises 
which have delivered the oppressed and saved the Republic, 
and which have filled our city with schools of learning, gal- 
leries of art, halls of justice, houses of mercy, and temples of 
piety. [Continued applause.] 



RICHARD OGLESBY 

THE ROYAL CORN 

Speech of ex-Govemor Richard Oglesby at the banquet of the 
Fellowship Club, Chicago, September 9, 1894, on the occasion of 
the Harvest-Home Festival. The toastmaster was Franklin H. 
Head, and the toast that he gave to each speaker was, “What I 
Know About Farming.” In the report by Volney W. Foster, 
member of the club, it is recorded that the Governor rose slowly, 
after being called upon by the toastmaster, and was seemingly 
‘waiting for an inspiration. He looked deliberately upon the harvest 
decorations of the room and finally seemed to rest upon the mag- 
nificent stalks of corn that adorned the walls. He then slowly 
and impressively paid the following impromptu tribute to the corn. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — The corn, the corn, the 
corn, that in its first beginning and its growth has furnished 
aptest illustration of the tragic announcement of the chiefest 
hope of man. If he die he shall surely live again. Planted in 
the friendly but somber bosom of the mother earth it dies. 
Yea, it dies the second death, surrendering up each trace of 
form and earthly shape until the outward tide is stopped by the 
reacting vital germ which, breaking all the bonds and cerements 
of its sad decline, comes bounding, laughing into life and light, 
the fittest of all the symbols that make certain promise of the 
fate of man. And so it died and then it lived again. And so 
my people died. By some unknown, uncertain and unfriendly 
fate, I found myself making my first journey into life from con- 
ditions as lowly as those surrounding that awakening, dying, 
living, infant germ. It was in those days when I, a simple boy, 
had wandered from Indiana to Springfield, that I there met the 
father of this good man [Joseph Jefferson] whose kind and 
gentle words to me were as water to a thirsty soul, as the 
shadow of a rock to weary man. I loved his father then, I 
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love the son now. Two full generations have been taught by 
his gentleness, and smiles and tears have quickly answered to 
the command of his artistic mind. Long may he live to make 
us laugh and cry, and cry and laugh by turns as he may choose 
to move us. 

But now again my mind turns to the glorious corn. See it! 
Look on its ripening, waving field! See how it wears a crown, 
prouder than monarch ever wore, sometimes jauntily; and 
sometimes after the storm the dignified survivors of the tempest 
seem to view a field of slaughter and to pity a fallen foe. And 
see the pendant caskets of the corn-field filled with the wine of 
life, and see the silken fringes that set a form for fashion and 
for art. And now the evening comes and something of a time 
to rest and listen. The scudding clouds conceal the half and 
then reveal the whole of the moonlit beauty of the night, and 
then the gentle winds make heavenly harmonies on a thousand- 
thousand harps that hang upon the borders and the edges and 
the middle of the field of ripening corn, until my very heart 
seems to beat responsive to the rising and the falling of the 
long melodious refrain. The melancholy clouds sometimes 
make shadows on the field and hide its aureate wealth, and 
now they move, and slowly into sight there comes the golden 
glow of promise for an industrious land. Glorious corn, that 
more than all the sisters of the field wears tropic garments. 
Nor on the shore of Nilus or of Ind does Nature dress her forms 
more splendidly. My God, to live again that time when for 
me half the world was good and the other half unknown ! And 
now again, the corn, that in its kernel holds the strength that 
shall (in the body of the man refreshed) subdue the forest and 
compel response from every stubborn field, or, shining in the 
eye of beauty make blossoms of her cheeks and jewels of her 
lips and thus make for man the greatest inspiration to well- 
doing, the hope of companionship of that sacred, warm and 
well-embodied soul, a woman. 

Aye, the corn, the Royal Corn, within whose yellow heart 
there is of health and strength for all the nations. The com 
triumphant, that with the aid of man hath made victorious pro- 
cession across the tufted plain and laid foundation for the so- 
cial excellence that is and is to be. This glorious plant, trans- 
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muted by the alchemy of God, sustains the warrior in battle, 
the poet in song, and strengthens everywhere the thousand 
arms that work the purposes of life. Oh that I had the voice 
of song, or skill to translate into tones the harmonies, the 
symphonies and oratorios that roll across my soul, when stand- 
ing sometimes by day and sometimes by night upon the borders 
of this verdant sea, I note a world of promise, and then before 
one-half the year is gone I view its full fruition and see its 
heaped gold await the need of man. Majestic, fruitful, won- 
drous plant! Thou greatest among the manifestations of the 
wisdom and love of God that may be seen in all the fields or 
upon the hillsides or in the valleys ! 



RICHARD OLNEY 

COMMERCE AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE LAW 

This address was delivered at the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, held at Delmonico’s, November 15, 1904. Richard 
Olney, bom 1835, died 1917, eminent lawyer and statesman, was 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Cleveland. His 
eulogy of John Marshall is printed in Volume IX. 

I am obliged to you, Mr. President, for your complimentary 
introduction, and highly appreciate the cordial greeting of this 
distinguished gathering. 

I have been informed by the president that I am desired to 
speak to the sentiment, “Commerce in its Relations to the Law.” 
The subject is so large a one that you naturally hear the state- 
ment of it with some alarm. I hasten to allay your fears by 
assuring you that I propose to emulate George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, neither of whom, Mr. Morley says he is in- 
formed, ever made a speech of more than ten minutes’ length. 
In that time, of course, only one or two phases of the great 
theme assigned me can possibly be touched upon. 

It is almost superfluous to premise that law is the very life 
blood of commerce, although it may be equally pertinent to 
add that without commerce — commerce in the largest sense, and 
comprising all pacific dealings between men — the law would 
perish from inanition — and my friend on my left (Mr. Shaw) 
would undoubtedly say that the lawyers also would share the 
same fate. Commerce and the law are, in truth, interdependent, 
and the question which is to be deemed the first in time and 
importance is like the old insoluble conundrum — whether the 
egg precedes the hen or the hen precedes the egg. [Laughter.] 
If the intimate connection between commerce and the law 
everywhere and always is too plain to be overlooked the most 
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superficial student cannot fail to be struck with the vital part 
both have played in American history. In differences over 
commercial relations with the mother country originated Ameri- 
can discontent with British rule, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Revolutionary War, and the final severance of the 
American colonies from the British crown. That done, we made 
ourselves into a nation under a written constitution of govern- 
ment. What were the guiding motives of its authors? What 
were the two great ends they had in view? One of course was 
protection and defense as against foreign aggression. But the 
other was the regulation of the national commerce, that is, of 
all commerce, foreign and domestic, not limited by State lines. 
Could there be a greater tribute to commerce than that it was 
thus and then recognized as one of the two great objects of the 
creation of a national government? And could there be a 
greater tribute to law than that, embodied in its highest form in 
the national constitution, it was thus and then recognized as the 
next friend and best guardian of commerce? The wisdom of 
the men of 1789 has been fully vindicated by the course of 
events, and to-day it may almost, if not quite, be asserted that 
the controversies arising under the national commerce power 
and adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United States ex- 
ceed in number and interest and importance all the other con- 
troversies that great arbitral tribunal is called upon to deter- 
mine. 

The term “arbitral” suggests another feature of the relations 
between commerce and the law of the first importance. The 
law not only supplies the rule by which commerce is regulated 
and the machinery by which the rule is given effect. It is also 
the substitute in the affairs of civilized men for the domination 
of brute force, and it conserves and stimulates commerce by pro- 
moting international peace. Commerce thrives and grows only in 
the atmosphere of peace, and the American people have always 
given all efforts for arbitral treaties between the United States 
and foreign countries the strongest approval. They observe, 
I am sure, with the greatest satisfaction, everything the Wash- 
ington government is now doing in that direction. But what in 
essence are such treaties, and what, if effective, do they really ac- 
complish? They simply put the rule of law in the place of 
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the tyranny of the strong hand, and make right instead of might 
the controlling factor in the commercial and other intercourse 
between States. The substitution should be peculiarly acceptable 
to all peoples not afflicted with despotic rule, and with whom 
the cardinal political tenet is that government shall be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. [Applause.] Yet it has been urged 
against a proposed arbitral treaty between England and Amer- 
ica that to submit a really great cause to an arbitral tribunal 
made up on the customary plan would be to take a serious risk. 
Each party having an equal number of arbitrators, the foreign 
umpire, it was argued, would really decide the case ; from lack 
of knowledge or inadvertence might reach results not desired 
by either party; or might be so biased or prejudiced by inter- 
est or sentiment as to completely ignore the intrinsic merits of 
the case. The best solution of this difficulty thus far offered is 
one especially applicable and appropriate as between the two 
great English-speaking peoples. Both have a unique and al- 
most unquestioning faith in their judges, in their integrity, im- 
partiality, and wisdom, and the solution I refer to consists of 
dispensing with the foreign umpire and constituting the arbitral 
tribunal of national judges of the highest repute, chosen half 
by one party and half by the other. How vital it is that such 
an arbitral board should consist of judges, of judges too high- 
minded and too eminent in station to be suspected of mere 
partisanship, is shown by a recent instance in which the Lord 
Chief Justice of England saved the situation, and by coinciding 
with the views of his American colleagues on the Board, pre- 
vented a deadlock which would have aggravated all the difficul- 
ties and perils the arbitration was designed to remove. [Great 
applause.] 

In this connection, and in view of the immense importance 
of a good working provision for a peaceful mode of settling 
controversies between Great Britain and this country, let me 
add a single suggestion. It is not enough that a dispute be 
settled by arbitration, nor even that it be settled right. It 
should be so settled that the loser shall have sufficient reason to 
believe that its side of the case has been fully and fairly con- 
sidered and dealt with. To pack such an arbitral tribunal as 
I have been describing with political partisans publicly pledged 
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in advance to one view of the case, and thus to make it certain 
from the start that, if any decision is reached, it can be only 
one way, may be smart practice, may result in an award for the 
party indulging in the practice. But a victory so obtained may 
be worse than a defeat, is worse than a defeat if it leaves behind 
it a people which should be friendly but which is alienated and 
aggrieved, not so much because it has lost as because it never 
had a chance to win. The basis of all true arbitration is the 
confidence df the parties in each other’s honesty of purpose and 
fairness of dealing. No deadlier wound can be inflicted upon 
the cause of peace through international arbitration than to 
shake that confidence. Yet shaken it must be if a court of arbi- 
tration that ought to be as judicial and impartial as the lot of 
humanity will permit, is so treated in its make-up by one of 
the parties as to make impossible any verdict against itself. 
Not to consent to arbitration may be justifiable, and, at all 
events, is straightforward ; to delude an opponent by a consent 
which is a sort of “Heads I win and tails you lose” affair, is 
unworthy of a self-respecting nation, and is as bad in point of 
policy as it is indefensible in point of morals. [Applause.] 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, interested in inter- 
national arbitration because it means peace and interested in 
peace because it is vital to commerce, cannot exercise its great 
influence at home and abroad to better purpose than to stand 
on every fit occasion, not only for arbitration as against war 
between nations, but for arbitration arranged and conducted on 
the highest plane of honor and good faith. [Applause.] No 
legal tribunal, of course, is competent to enforce correct con- 
duct as between sovereign States or to punish for misconduct. 
Yet there is a bar to enlightened public opinion before which 
every State must stand and plead and justify itself under pen- 
alty of the censure and condemnation of the civilized world. 
And to form and mold that opinion, and give it weight and 
authority, is among the highest functions of the famous asso- 
ciation whose splendid hospitality brings us together this eve- 
ning and whose annual feast is one of the most notable occasions 
of the American year. [Applause.] 
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JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY 

MOORE, THE BARD OF ERIN 

Speech of John Boyle O’Reilly at a banquet held in Boston, May 
27 , i 879> i n commemoration of the centenary of Thomas Moore. 
Mr. O’Reilly, as chairman of the banquet, sat at the head of 
the table, with Oliver Wendell Holmes on his right, and Mayor 
Frederick 0. Prince on his left. The company numbered more 
than one hundred, and was a representative gathering, mostly of 
Irish-American citizens. The toast to the memory of Moore, with 
which Mr. O’Reilly’s speech closed, was drunk by the company 
standing, the orchestra meanwhile playing “Should auld acquaint- 
ance be forgot.” 

Gentlemen : — The honorable distinction you have given me in 
seating me at the head of your table involves a duty of weight 
and delicacy. At such a board as this, where Genius sits smil- 
ing at Geniality, the president becomes a formality, and the 
burden of his duty is to make himself a pleasant nobody, yet 
natural to the position. Like the apprentice of the armorer, it 
is my task only to hold the hot iron on the anvil while the skilled 
craftsmen strike out the flexible sword blade. There is no need 
for me to praise or analyze the character or fame of the great 
poet whose centennial we celebrate. This will be done pres- 
ently by abler hands, in eloquent verse and prose. Tom Moore 
was a poet of all lands, and it is fitting that his centenary should 
be observed in cosmopolitan fashion. But he was particularly 
the poet of Ireland, and on this point I may be allowed to 
say a word, as one proud to be an Irishman, and prouder still 
to be an American. 

Not blindly but kindly we lay our wreath of rosemary and 
immortelles on the grave of Moore. We do not look at him 
for the wisdom of the statesman or the boldness of the popular 
leader. Neither do we look for solidity to the rosebush, nor for 
strength to the nightingale, yet each is perfect of its kind. We 
take Tom Moore as God sent him — not only the sweetest song- 
writer of Ireland, but even in this presence I may say, the first 
song-writer in the English language, not even excepting Burns. 
The harshness of nature or even of human relations found faint 
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response in his harmonious being. He was born in the dark- 
ness of the penal days; he lived to manhood under the cruel 
law that bred a terrible revolution; but he never was a rebel. 
He was the college companion and bosom friend of Robert Em- 
met, who gave his beautiful life on the gibbet in protest against 
the degradation of his country; but Moore took only a fitful 
part in the stormy political agitation of the time. When all was 
done it was clear that he was one thing and no other — neither a 
sufferer, a rebel, an agitator, nor a reformer, but wholly and 
simply a poet. He did not rebel, and he scarcely protested. 
But he did his work as well as the best, in his own way. 
He sat by the patriot’s grave and sang tearful songs that will 
make future rebels and patriots. 

It was a hard task for an Irishman, in Moore’s day, to win 
distinction, unless he achieved it by treason to his own country. 
In his own bitter words : — 

Unpriz’d are her sons till they’ve learned to betray; 
Undistinguished they live, if they shame not their sires; 

And the torch that would light them thro’ dignity’s way 
Must be caught from the pile where their country expires. 

And yet Moore set out to win distinction, and to win it in 
the hardest field. The literary man in those days could only 
live by the patronage of the great, and the native nobility of 
Ireland was dead or banished. A poet, too, must have an audi- 
ence ; and Moore knew that his audience must not only be his 
poor countrymen, but all who spoke the English language. He 
lived as an alien in London, and it is hard for an alien to secure 
recognition anywhere, and especially an alien poet. The songs 
he sang, too, were not English in subject or tone, but Irish. 
They were filled with the sadness of his unhappy country. He 
despaired of the freedom of Ireland, and bade her ; — 

Weep on, weep on, your hour is past, 

Your dream of pride is o’er; 

but he did not turn from the ruin to seek renown from strange 
and profitable subjects. As the polished Greeks, even in de- 
feat, conquered their Roman conquerors by their refinement, so 
this poet sang of Ireland’s sorrow and wrong till England and 
the world turned to listen. In one of his melodies, which is full 
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of pathetic apology to his countrymen for his apparent friend- 
ship to England, he sighs in secret over Erin’s ruin: — 

For ’tis treason to love her and death to defend. 

He foresaw even then the immortality of his verse and the 
affection of future generations, when he wrote: — 

But tho’ glory be gone, and tho’ hope fade away, 

Thy name, loved Erin, shall live in his songs; 

Not e’en in the hour when the heart is most gay, 

Will he lose the remembrance of thee and thy wrongs. 

The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains; 

The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep; 

Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, 

Shall pause at the song of their captive and weep. 

But this was not his entire work for Ireland and for true 
literature and art ; nor is it for this sentimental reason that his 
centenary is observed throughout the world. In some coun- 
tries we are able to see the beginning of the artistic or literary 
life of the nation; we can even name the writer or artist who 
began the beautiful structure ; and though the pioneer work is 
often crude, it merits and receives the gratitude of the nation. 
Though Moore was an original poet of splendid imagination, 
he undertook a national work in which his flights were re- 
strained by the limitations of his task. He set himself to ■write 
new words to old music. He found scattered over Ireland, 
mainly hidden in the cabins of the poor, pieces of antique gold, 
inestimable jewels that were purely Irish. These were in danger 
of being lost to the world, or of being malformed, or stolen 
from their rightful owners, by strangers who could discover 
their value. These jewels were old Irish airs — those exquisite 
fabrics which Moore raised into matchless beauty in his de- 
licious melodies. This was his great work. He preserved the 
music of his nation and made it imperishable. It can never be 
lost again till English ceases to be spoken. He struck it out like 
a golden coin, with Erin’s stamp on it; and it has become 
current and unquestioned in all civilized nations. For this we 
celebrate his centennial. For this, gentlemen, I call on you to 
rise — for after one year, or a hundred, or a thousand, we may 
pour a libation to a great man — I ask you to rise and drink — 
“The memory of Tom Moore.” 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK 

This address was given before the Sphinx Club, December 13, 1921. 

Mr. President, Members of the Sphinx Club and Guests : — 
New York must indeed be seeing a new vision when a body of 
men such as this, meeting for their annual social reunion, in- 
stead of asking speakers to recall the days of former convivial 
enjoyment by discussing the Port of Oporto that comes from 
the sunny hills of Portugal and cheers but not inebriates, in- 
vites them to speak of the Port of New York which is notable 
for its great expanse of that commodity which is now pro- 
scribed by the 18 th Amendment to the Constitution. 

However, sometimes a little humor does, like the pollution of 
our harbor waters, seep into this otherwise serious problem. 
For instance, you gentlemen, who carefully scan all the papers, 
no doubt saw on Monday morning the scare headlines that three 
horrible bandits, one of them well known as A 1 Smith (former 
Governor of the State) and two accomplices, Lewis H. Pounds 
and your humble servant, were stealing all New York City’s 
piers and docks and getting away with them across the bound- 
ary to New Jersey — a $200,000,000 get-away. I rubbed my 
eyes and at first thought the Mayor’s fears must have arisen 
because of the temporary absence of Commissioner Enright on 
vacation, but on further reading I saw that the Mayor himself 
claims to have detected the bandits and to have defeated the 
hold-ups, thereby proving himself the best of Police Commis- 
sioners. The bandits, I understand, will present an alibi when 
they are arraigned at the bar of public opinion. We of the 
Port Authority have no controversy with the municipal authori- 
ties of New York ; on the contrary, we are just as keenly inter- 
ested in protecting and facilitating the improvement of the 
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city’s property and interests as they are. It is altruism on our 
part, as we draw no salaries and would lose nothing if we were 
discharged, but on the contrary would gain the personal advan- 
tage of being able to attend properly to some of our personal 
affairs. 

We are not too proud to fight if we are attacked, but while all 
great nations of the earth are gathered in Washington to agree 
upon expunging poison gas from warfare, we believe all good 
citizens should observe the truce and conform to the principles. 
We have incited our friends in the municipal government to sit 
in the game with us. We have said it would cost no ante to 
come in and that we would like to play with all the cards face 
up so that the economic counters could be correctly appraised 
by all. They have always refused. Perhaps they consider that 
the stakes are too large for their contemplation. Having re- 
fused to sit in the game they now call us four flushers. We do 
not resent epithets; we do not even mind being called bad 
names, as we know they frequently call each other much worse 
ones on public occasions, but it is only expressing their sense of 
humor and they probably do not really think so badly of us 
after all. 

What is the Port of New York? — its waters are salt but from 
the fact that you have invited me to speak to you about it it 
is clear the salt has not lost its savor. It is in every sense the 
largest port in the world and perhaps that is why, speaking 
generally, it is so little comprehended. Its shore fronts are 
about 800 miles and to coast entirely along them in a vessel 
of xo knots in daylight hours would take eight days, or as long 
as an average passage across the Atlantic. The adjacent shore 
fronts are largely undeveloped, awaiting the enterprise of man 
and the transportation facilities necessary to promote a growth 
of population and an expansion of industry and commerce such 
as eye hath not seen nor ear heard of in any part of the world. 
How Jules Verne could have seized upon such material as this 
and have written a story to stir the imagination and challenge 
the spirit of accomplishment even among such busy and self- 
centered people as we New Yorkers 1 

As a nation we have been prodigal in the waste rather than in 
the use of our natural resources, but in the Port of New York 
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we have been prodigal in the neglect of our opportunities. Even 
prodigality in the use of them could scarcely exhaust their im- 
mense possibilities. We have grown amazingly in spite of 
neglect of port planning because of the natural advantages af- 
forded us but in doing so we have created points of congestion 
which check the easy flow of commerce, limit our capacity and 
entail heavy expense. 

We are using automobiles, telephones, amplifiers, and many 
products of invention, art and science for our comfort and bet- 
ter intercourse among ourselves but in our port terminal opera- 
tions we are in the main using the methods of our forefathers 
when old St. Paul’s churchyard was uptown. If Rip Van 
Winkle suddenly returned to look upon New York with its sky- 
scrapers, its wonderful shops, its ever fascinating crowds he 
would say, “I must have had a long sleep,” but when he wan- 
dered to the Hudson River and saw the tugs and lighters and 
car floats, he would say, “Oh, not I, but the people of New York 
have been asleep.” 

I shall not take your time to either ask or answer why. As 
members of the Port Authority it is not ours “to reason why,” 
we have “but to do and die” in the attempt to overcome the 
loss and inertia of the past, to plan so that we may catch up 
with our past mistakes and recover our lost opportunities. It 
is a Herculean task. I shall not weary you with details or 
statistics. The picture you are to see will state them more 
graphically and impressively. 

What is the problem ? Briefly, it is to apply modern science, 
experience and invention to the development of the natural ad- 
vantages at hand. 

What are the obstacles? Here are just a few: 

1. The general ignorance of and indifference to the subject. 

2. The immense and complex character of it. 

3. The diverse authorities and interests involved, many of 
which see only their own tiny part or prerogatives and are 
jealous of others, or are unable or unwilling to look at a larger 
horizon. 

4. Stubborn adherence to old customs. 

How are these obstacles to be overcome? 

1. By education of all the people as to what the Port prob- 
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lem really means to them in the cost of doing business, of living 
and in the facility to earn their living. 

2. By exhaustive, intensive and continuous study by quali- 
fied and trained men such as those on the Staff of the Port 
Authority and as they have been doing it. 

3. By a proper spirit of cooperation between all the various 
public and private agencies working with and through a co- 
ordinating agency with adequate powers of administration. 

The compact between the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey provides such an agency and most of the many other offi- 
cial and unofficial units are showing such a spirit of cooperation. 

4. By demonstrating the economies and advantages to be ob- 
tained by the application of modern scientific methods, so as to 
remove prejudice and change uneconomic customs. 

You are a body of men who have to think in large figures, 
who are called upon to devise original and appealing methods of 
approach to large constituencies. Who have to possess great 
imagination, harnessed with sound horse sense. Your business 
depends upon producing business for others; your success de- 
pends upon the success you can create for others. 

Think, then, of this port to-day, with 75,000,000 tons of rail 
freight per annum, with 45,000,000 tons of steamship freight 
per annum, with 8,000 steamships entering or leaving the port 
yearly, with an unknown and almost incalculable local water- 
borne commerce, with a manufacturing output in volume and 
variety unparalleled anywhere else in a similar area. With 
8,000,000 people to be housed, clothed and fed — then let your 
eye run over the largest body of sheltered waters of any port 
in the world, with 800 miles of shore front, much of it unde- 
veloped, and then give your imagination free play; think of 
its being capable, under proper development, of handling com- 
merce and industry tenfold their present dimensions and popu- 
lation in proportion and won’t your sound horse sense tell you 
that the Port of New York is the greatest advertising proposi- 
tion the world has ever known; that to have a part in pro- 
ducing such results is to build for one’s own fortune; that the 
Port of New York, like “The Call of the Wild” to the hunter 
of game, must and shall be made the “Lure of the World” to the 
hunters of commerce and trade. 
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No organization or persons can help in that achievement 
more than you can. Does it not challenge your spirit of accom- 
plishment ? Doesn’t it make you think in big figures ? Doesn’t 
it promise you largest rewards? Doesn’t your horse sense 
drive you to do it through all the mediums and with all the 
virile power you possess? And then the investment of your one 
talent shall return you ten talents and having been faithful over 
a few things you shall become rulers over many. 



ROBERT L. OWEN 

THE CURRENCY BILL 

Speech delivered by Senator Owen before the Economic Club of 
New York, November io, 1913. The bill discussed by Senator 
Owen was later adopted, establishing the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Mr. James Speyer introduced Senator Owen as follows: “It is a 
great honor for me to introduce to you as the next speaker a man 
who has had ten years’ experience as the president of a national 
bank, and who has been in public life for years; one who has by 
his sympathy with us given proof of that intelligence and altruistic 
spirit so essential to a successful legislator and who now occupies 
the place of Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
in the Senate of the United States — Senator Owen.” [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the Economic Club : — It gives me great pleas- 
ure to appear before you and to advocate this remarkable mas- 
todon, which the professor says has been erected or partially 
constructed down in the city of Washington. The luminous 
and interesting remarks of the professor, in criticism of this 
strange animal, remind me of the wonderful accuracy and geo- 
graphical learning of a distinguished citizen of New York who 
engaged me in conversation at the Knickerbocker Hotel some 
time ago. He sat down and after some genial conversation 
finally said to me: “Where are you from, sir?” I said with 
reasonable and pardonable pride, “I am from Oklahoma.” He 
said, “Ah, what state is that in, sir?” [Laughter.] 

The time allotted me by this club is very short. I must not 
detain you many minutes. There are others to be heard. 

This Bill proposes to give to the financial system of the 
United States certain important improvements which have been 
found essential to the perfection of our national banking sys- 
tem. It is agreed on all hands by those who are learned in this 
matter that we need to concentrate and to make mobile the 
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bank reserves of the United States ; that we need to supplement 
the concentration and mobilization of reserves by elastic cur- 
rency and by these means build up in this country an open dis- 
count market which will enable the business man of the country 
at all times to obtain the accommodation which his merit en- 
titles him to. We need these improvements in our financial 
system in order to stabilize the interest rate. 

I remind you that the Bank of France during the last fifty 
years for over three-quarters of the time has not gone above 
a three per cent interest rate ; that for eighty-five per cent of 
the time it has never exceeded four per cent; and the same 
thing is measurably true of the German Empire because of the 
great influence of the Reichsbank acting there as a great pub- 
lic utility bank — a bank holding in its hand the available re- 
serves having the power to issue "legal tender notes.” And I 
beg you, gentlemen of the Economic Club, to mark the words 
“legal tender notes” against commercial bills under a penalty 
sufficient to cause automatic retirement. The Bank of France 
in like manner has the right to issue a large volume of bank- 
notes ; also legal tender notes, private corporation though it be ; 
and the Bank of France keeps available at all times a sufficient 
margin of those notes to protect the commerce and industry of 
the French Republic against any possible demand upon it. 

It is easy to criticize a measure; it is far more difficult to 
write one that is beyond criticism. This Bill which provides for 
twelve regional banks — not less than twelve regional banks — 
has been severely and caustically criticized, because it did not 
establish one central bank. We are advised here to-night from 
this rostrum that the Democratic platform at Baltimore de- 
clared against the Aldrich plan for a central bank. The fact is 
that the proceedings of the Convention as duly reported was 
against the Aldrich plan “or” a central bank, not “for” a cen- 
tral bank; and in the campaign book that went out the letter 
“f” was inserted. It was a sin of commission and not a sin of 
omission and the guilty party has not been found. [Laughter 
and applause.] It may have been a typographical error; it 
may have been an accident ; but whether it were or not, it is not 
necessary for a Democratic platform to declare against a cen- 
tral bank, because a country three thousand miles wide from 
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east to west and fifteen hundred miles from north to south 
ought not to have a central bank as a matter of economic jus- 
tice and wisdom. [Applause.] 

You take England — it has a central bank, a great public 
utility bank, protecting the commerce and industry of England. 
You take France — it has a great central bank ; but consider the 
size of France which has this central bank with nearly five hun- 
dred branches and sub-branches and agencies, and France could 
be put inside of Texas and have some room to spare. 

The German Empire could be put within the confines of 
Texas and have room to spare, and yet the German Empire has 
a great central bank. Why does not all Europe have only one ? 
It is not because of the size. There are abundant economic rea- 
sons to justify each of the fifteen great public utility banks of 
Europe. Each one serves a particular constituency, and each 
one has numerous branches. The Bank of Germany has nearly 
five hundred branches and sub-branches. The Bank of Bel- 
gium is an independent public utility bank serving the same 
function ; and the Bank of Netherlands is an independent bank 
serving the same purposes, and yet you may take these three 
banks and the things they represent and put them inside of 
Oklahoma and never miss them. [Laughter.] The question 
after all comes down to a question of serving the people ; and a 
bank which will serve six or seven states will have as large a 
responsibility exerted by its boards of directors who are re- 
quired to keep in close touch with the credits of six or seven 
states as they ought to have, and if you had twelve banks in 
forty-eight states it would be an average of four states to a 
single bank. 

So that the criticism of this Bill because it distributes this 
power, and leaves each community to elect a board of directors 
representing that particular community, limited with regard to 
their credits, is not justified. This measure is criticized be- 
cause it is called a governmentally owned central bank. If this 
great power of discount were put in the hands of a bureaucracy, 
whether that bureaucracy were in the hands of Democrats or of 
Republicans or of Bull Moosers, it would be a hazardous enter- 
prise, because it is putting power of so gigantic a character into 
a few hands, to be exercised over this great republic. It is un- 
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wise, from a governmental standpoint. Now, I am not going 
to undertake to defend this Bill in all these particulars. I am 
only going to point out to you the essentials of this Bill, and 
how we have tried to meet objections. 

It has been urged recently that, because this is not a govern- 
mentally controlled bank, the Bill ought not to pass, and we 
have found some adherents who admit, since this argument was 
made in favor of a governmentally controlled bank, that this 
system which we proposed of banks managed by the banks 
under governmental supervision with the reserves contributed 
by the banks, with the public funds used by these banks, of 
about two hundred millions — four hundred millions of reserve, 
and two hundred millions of public funds — we are told that the 
banks who are putting up four hundred millions of their re- 
serve ought not to have any representation at all on these direc- 
torates, which will have charge of the funds that they con- 
tribute. If that advice were to prevail, I should then feel that 
the banks of this country were justified in saying that they 
were unfairly treated. I think that when the banks of the 
country furnish four hundred millions of dollars of reserve it is 
only fair and just that they should have a majority of that 
board to safeguard the funds which they are required by statute 
to put into these banks. [Applause.] 

The Committee of the Senate has been between Scylla and 
Charybdis. We have had the most remarkable advice given us 
that any committee in the world has ever received. We have 
been told of many plans, of methods to accomplish our pur- 
pose — men have come there and insisted that the true stand- 
ard of value was the kilowatt hour. [Laughter.] Other men 
have come there, and written books and presented them to show 
that the only thing we needed for a standard of value was a 
dollar, printed on paper, but limiting the number of those dol- 
lars. We have had all kinds of advice ; and we have pursued a 
moderate, cautious course. We have given governmental super- 
vision of this system; this Federal Reserve Board is made a 
purely governmental board, because it was exercising purely a 
governmental function, supervising the system of banking for 
which the government of the United States was responsible. 

We have in this country an entirely different system of bank- 
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ing from that in Europe. We have an independent bank sys- 
tem, each bank being required to stand on its own base, each 
bank an independent bank, and not a branch bank. The Euro- 
pean banks are great banks with branches all over the country. 
We have twenty-five thousand banks in the United States, each 
one protecting itself, protecting its own reserves; and it has 
been this competitive striving for reserves by the independent 
banks which has caused to so large a degree the dangerous con- 
ditions which have heretofore prevailed and which have led to 
the panics of the past. Under this Bill, with these reserves con- 
centrated in the hands of the experienced bankers handling the 
local bank, and the branches of the local banks, all under the 
safeguard and supervision of the Federal Reserve Board, con- 
trolled by the United States, we have the banks on one side of 
the table, and the government on the other side of the table 
looking at each other across the table, neither one trusting un- 
duly to the other, with the most complete publicity of every act 
of the federal reserve bank, under the safeguard of govern- 
mental supervision. 

Why should California, desiring a credit, be compelled to 
come to Chicago or Boston ? Why should not California have a 
federal reserve bank of its own? The Pacific Coast, furnish- 
ing its own capital, and with the friendly hand of the United 
States behind that organization? 

These twenty-five thousand banks now have twenty-five thou- 
sand individual reserves; and when we make twelve banks — if 
the committee makes twelve banks — I remind you that it is a 
gigantic step forward in concentrating these reserves, where in- 
stead of having them subdivided in twenty-five thousand indi- 
vidual vaults, we bring them into twelve concentrated reserves. 
Is that not a very great step forward in concentration? And 
since we cannot, as a political exigency, or as an economic pro- 
priety, have one reserve, in order to make these reserves of com- 
mon use throughout the country, there ought to be power some- 
where to require the reserves, in a case of exigency, to serve 
their function by transferring credits from one to the other. In 
my judgment no such power will ever be exercised. In 
my judgment, under the terms of this Bill there will never arise 
any occasion whatever for the exercise of that power Yet, if a 
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national exigency should arise, the power ought to be lodged 
somewhere in order to protect the national credit of this great 
republic. 

Now, public opinion has much to do with the action of Con- 
gress; and it was for that reason that I felt obliged to come 
to this meeting and to present to you the outlines of this Bill. 
It is impossible, within thirty minutes — and a man ought not 
to take longer on an occasion of this kind — it is impossible 
within thirty minutes to deal with a great measure of this kind. 
I can deal only with the essentials of it, and I have given you 
only the barest outline of the manner in which we are propos- 
ing to concentrate these reserves, make them mobile, provide for 
elastic currency by the issuance of federal reserve notes, and 
safeguarding the system by the supervising power of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

We have been charged with making the great and serious 
error in having these notes obligations of the government. Yet, 
I remind you, that thirteen years ago, by the act of 1900, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was required by law to maintain the 
parity between all forms of money issued by the United States. 
If the government must maintain the parity of all money 
emitted in the United States under the law — and that law has 
been so far prized that it was insisted that it should be re- 
declared in this very act ; and it is in the act as a new declara- 
tion, pledging the act of 1900 as the law of the land — why de- 
mand that these notes should be the notes of these banks, and 
not the notes of the United States, although the United States 
is compelled to keep them on a par with gold ? They must still 
be private notes, by a private corporation — a corporation di- 
rected by the government, and the government compelled to 
redeem them in gold. 

Gentlemen of the Economic Club: The Government of the 
United States is compelled to redeem those notes in gold; the 
citizen who receives one of these notes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific must be satisfied, without examination, that these notes 
are as good as gold; he must not stop to examine into the 
validity of the bank which emits them, any more than he will 
stop to examine a national bank-note, to see whether a national 
bank is safe and sound. A national bank can go out of exist- 
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ence ; a national bank can be proved worthless ; a national bank 
can sign its note or not sign its note; the signatures of the 
officers of the bank may be forged to the note, and yet its notes 
are as good as gold, and are kept on a parity with gold by the 
laws of the United States. Will you give me any sensible rea- 
son, under such circumstances, why these federal reserve notes 
should not be the notes of the United States ? 

The people of this country have a right to know that every 
dollar that is current is as good as gold, and it is because of 
the fact that the Government of the United States is pledged to 
maintain the parity of all forms of money emitted in the United 
States with gold. 

Now, gentlemen, I must not detain you longer. I want to 
thank you for the courtesy of your attention. I must yield the 
platform to those who follow so that I may not unduly trespass 
upon the time allotted them. [Applause.] 
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THOMAS NELSON PAGE 

THE TORCH OF CIVILIZATION 

Thomas Nelson Page was born at Oakland Plantation, Hanover 
County, Va., in 1853, and died in 1922. He was the author of 
many novels and was Ambassador to Italy 1913-1919. The 
following speech was made at the twentieth annual dinner of the 
New England Society in the city of Brooklyn, December 21, 1899. 
The president, Frederick A. Ward, said: “In these days of 
blessed amity, when there is no longer a united South or a disunited 
North, when the boundary of the North is the St. Lawrence and 
the boundary of the South the Rio Grande, and Mason and 
Dixon’s Line is forever blotted from the map of our beloved coun- 
try, and the nation has grown color-blind to blue and gray, it is 
with particular pleasure that we welcome here to-night a distin- 
guished and typical representative of that noble people who live in 
that part of the present North that used to be called Dixie, of 
whom he has himself so beautifully and so truly said, Tf they 
bore themselves haughtily in their hour of triumph, they bore 
defeat with splendid fortitude. Their entire system crumbled and 
fell around them in ruins; they remained unmoved; they suffered 
the greatest humiliation of modem times; their slaves were put 
over them; they reconquered their section and preserved the civi- 
lization of the Anglo-Saxon.’ It is not necessary, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I should introduce the next speaker to you, for I doubt 
not that you all belong to the multitude of mourners, who have 
wept real tears with black Sam and Miss Annie beside the coffin 
of Marse Chan; but I will call upon our friend, Thomas Nelson 
Page, to respond to the next toast, The Debt Each Part of the 
Country Owes the Other.’ ” 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I did not remember that I had writ- 
ten anything as good as that which my friend has just quoted. 
It sounded to me, as he quoted it, very good indeed. At any 
rate, it is very true, and, perhaps, that it is true is the reason 
that you have done me the honor to invite me here to-night. I 
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have been sitting for an hour in such a state of tremulousness 
and fright, facing this audience I was to address, that the ideas 
I had carefully gathered together have, I fear, rather taken 
flight ; but I shall give them to you as they come, though they 
may not be in quite as good order as I should like them. The 
gift of after-dinner speaking is one I heard illustrated the other 
day very well at a dinner at which my friend, Judge Bartlett, and 
I were present. A 'gentleman told a story of an English bishop 
traveling in a third-class railway carriage with an individual 
who was swearing most tremendously, originally, and pictur- 
esquely, till finally the bishop said to him : “My dear sir, where 
in the world did you learn to swear in that extraordinary man- 
ner?” And he said, “It can’t be learned, it is a gift.” After-din- 
ner speaking is a gift I have often envied, ladies and gentlemen, 
and as I have not it I can only promise to tell you what I really 
think on the subject which I am here to speak, about tonight. 

I feel that in inviting me here as the representative of the 
South to speak on this occasion, I could not do you any better 
honor than to tell you precisely what I do think and what those, 
I in a manner represent, think; and I do not know that our 
views would differ very materially from yours. I could not, if 
I would, undertake merely to be entertaining to you, I am 
very much in that respect like an old darkey I knew of down 
in Virginia, who on one occasion was given by his mistress 
some syllabub. It was spiced a little with — perhaps — New 
England rum, or something quite as strong that came from the 
other side of Mason and Dixon’s Line, but still was not very 
strong. When he got through she said, “How did you like 
that?” He said, “If you gwine gimme foam, gimme foam; but 
if you gwine to gimme dram, gimme dram.” You do not want 
from me syllabub I am sure. 

When I came here I had no idea that I was to address so 
imposing an assemblage as this. I had heard about forefathers 
and knew that there were foremothers also, but did not know 
that they were going to grace this assembly with their presence 
as they do to-night. When a youngster, I was told by an old 
gentleman, before the day of the unhappy stenographer, ‘You 
can go out in the world all right if you have four speeches. If 
you have one for the Fourth of July, one for a tournament ad- 
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dress, one to answer the toast to ‘Woman/ and the fourth ‘to 
sweep all creation/ ” I thought of bringing with me my Fourth 
of July speech. If I had known I was going to address this 
audience I would have brought along the one that answered to 
the toast to “Woman.” 

But I do not know any man in the world better prepared to 
address you on the subject of my toast, “The Debt Each Part 
of the Country Owes the Other,” than myself, for I married a 
lady from the North. She represented in her person the blood 
both of Virginia and of New England. Her mother was a Vir- 
ginian and her father a gentleman from New Hampshire ; con- 
sequently, as I have two young daughters, who always declare 
themselves Yankees, I am here to speak with due gratitude to 
both sections, and with strong feeling for both sections to-night. 

It seems to me that the two sections which we have all heard 
talked about so much in the past, have been gradually merging 
into one, and Heaven knows I hope there may never be but 
one again. In the nature of things it was impossible at first 
that there could be only one, but of late the one great wall that 
divided them has passed away, and, standing here facing you to- 
night, I feel precisely as I should if I were standing facing an 
audience of my own dear Virginians. There is no longer divi- 
sion among us. They say that the South became reconciled and 
showed its loyalty to the Union first at the time of the war 
with Spain. It is not true; the South became reconciled and 
showed its loyalty to the Union after Appomattox. When Lee 
laid down his arms and accepted the terms of the magnanimous 
Grant, the South rallied behind him, and he went to teach 
peace and amity and union to his scholars at Lexington, to the 
sons of his old soldiers. It is my pride that 1 was one of the 
pupils at that university, which bears the doubly-honored names 
of Washington and Lee. He taught us only fealty to the Union 
and to the flag of the Union. He taught us also that we should 
never forget the flag under which our fathers fought during the 
Civil War. With it are embalmed the tears, the holy memories 
that duster thick around our hearts, and I should be unworthy 
to stand and talk to you to-night as an honorable man if I did 
not hold in deepest reverence that flag that represented the 
spirit that actuated our fathers. It stood for the prindples of 
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liberty, and, strange as it may seem, both sides, though fighting 
under different banners, fought for the same principles seen 
from different sides. It has not interfered -with our loyalty to 
the Union since that flag was furled. 

I do not, however, mean to drift into that line of thought. 
I do not think that it is really in place here to-night, but I want 
you to know how we feel at the South. Mason and Dixon’s 
Line is laid down on no map and no longer laid down in the 
memory of either side. The Mason and Dixon’s Line of to-day 
is that which circumscribes this great Union, with all its advan- 
tages, all its hopes, and all its aspirations. This is the Mason 
and Dixon’s Line for us to-day, and as a representative of the 
South, I am here to speak to you on that account. We do owe 
— these two sections do owe — each other a great deal. But I 
will tell you what we owe each other more, perhaps, than any- 
thing else. When this country was settled for us it was with 
sparsely scattered settlements, ranging along the Atlantic coast. 
When the first outside danger threatened it, the two sections 
immediately drew together. New England had formed her own 
confederation, and at the South the Carolinas and Virginia had 
a confederation of their own, though not so compact; but the 
first thing formed when danger threatened this country was a 
committee of safety, which immediately began correspondence 
among the several colonies, and it was the fact that these very 
colonies stood together in the face of danger, shoulder to shoul- 
der, and back to back, that enabled us to achieve what we did 
achieve. 

Standing here, on this great anniversary at the very end of 
the century, facing the new century, it is impossible that one 
should not look back, and equally impossible that one should 
not look forward. We are just at the close of what we call, 
and call rightly, a century of great achievements. We pride 
ourselves upon the work this country has accomplished. We 
point to a government based upon the consent of the governed, 
such as the world has never seen ; wealth which has been piled 
up such as no country has ever attained within that time, or 
double or quadruple that time. It is such a condition of life as 
never existed in any other country. From Mount Desert to the 
Golden Gate, yes, from the islands which Columbus saw, think- 
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ing he had found the East Indies, to the East Indies themselves, 
where, even as I speak, the American flag is being planted, our 
possessions and our wealth extend. We have, though following 
the arts of peace, an army ready to rise at the sound of the bugle 
greater than Rome was ever able to summon behind her golden 
eagles. We are right to call it a century of achievement. We 
pride ourselves upon it. Now, who achieved that? Not we, 
personally; our fathers achieved it; your fathers and my 
fathers; your fathers, when they left England and set their 
prows westward and landed upon the rock-bound coast ; when 
they drew up their compact of civil government, which was a 
new thin g in the history of the world. We did our part in the 
South, and when the time came they staked all that they had 
upon the principle of a government based only upon the con- 
sent of the governed. 

We pride ourselves upon the fact that we can worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of our own conscience. We speak easily 
of God, “whose service is perfect freedom,” but it was not we, 
but our fathers who achieved that. Our fathers “left us an 
heritage, and it has brought forth abundantly.” 

I say this to draw clearly the line between mere material 
wealth and that which is the real wealth and welfare of a 
people. We are rich, but our fathers were poor. How did they 
achieve it? Not by their wealth, but by their character — by 
their devotion to principle. When I was thinking of the 
speech I was to make here to-night, I asked the descendant of 
a New Englander what he would say was the best thing that 
the fathers had left to the country. He thought for a second 
and made me a wise answer. He said, “I think it was their 
character.” That is indeed the heritage they left us ; they left 
us their character. Wealth will not preserve that which they 
left us ; not wealth, not power, not “dalliance nor wit” will pre- 
serve it; nothing but that which is of the spirit will preserve it, 
nothing but character. 

The whole story of civilization speaks this truth with trumpet 
voice. One nation rises upon the ruins of another nation. It is 
when Samson lies in the lap of Delilah that the enemy steals 
upon him and ensnares him and binds him. It was when the 
great Assyrian king walked through his palace, and looking 
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around him said in his pride, “Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built for the honor of the kingdom and for the honor of 
my majesty?” that the voice came to him, even while the 
words were in the king’s mouth (saith the chronicle), “Thy 
kingdom is departed from thee.” It was when Belshazzar sat 
feasting in his Babylonian palace, with his lords and ladies, eat- 
ing and drinking out of the golden vessels that had been sacred 
to the Lord, that the writing came upon the wall, “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” Not only m the 
palace, but all through the great city there was feasting and 
dancing. Why should they not feast and why should they not 
dance? They were secure, with walls that were 350 feet high, 
eighty-five feet thick, with a hundred brazen gates, the city 
filled with greater wealth than had ever been brought before 
within walls. But out in the country a few hardy mountaineers 
had been digging ditches for some time. Nobody took much ac- 
count of them, yet even that night, in the midst of Belshazzar’s 
luxury and feasting, the veteran troops of Cyrus were marching 
silently under the dripping walls, down the bed of the lowered 
Euphrates, so that that which had been the very passageway of 
Babylon’s wealth became the pathway of her ruin 

Unless we preserve the character and the institutions our 
fathers gave us we will go down as other nations have gone 
We may talk and theorize as much as we please, but this is the 
law of nature — the stronger pushes the weaker to the wall and 
takes its place. 

In the history of civilization first one nation rises and be- 
comes the torch-bearer, and then another takes the torch as it 
becomes stronger, the stronger always pushing the weaker aside 
and becoming in its turn the leader. So it has been with the 
Assyrian, and Babylonian, and Median, and, coming on down, 
with the Greek, the Roman, the Frank, and then came that 
great race, the Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic race which seems to me 
to-day to be the great torch-bearer for this and for the next 
coming time. Each nation that has borne the torch of civili- 
zation has followed some path peculiarly its own. Egyptian, 
Syrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Frank, all had their ideal of 
power — order and progress directed under Supreme authority, 
maintained by armed organization. We bear the torch of civi- 
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lization because we possess the principles oi civil liberty, and 
we have the character, or should have the character, which our 
fathers have transmitted to us with which to uphold it. If we 
have it not, then be sure that with the certainty of a law of 
nature some nation— it may be one or it may be another— it 
may be Grecian or it may be Slav, already knocking at our 
doors, will push us from the way, and take the torch and bear 
it onward, and we shall go down. 

But I have no fear of the future. I think, looking around 
upon the country at present, that even if it would seem to us at 
times that there are gravest perils which confront us, that even 
though there may be evidence of weakening in our character, 
notwithstanding this I say, I believe the great Anglo-Saxon 
race, not only on the other side of the water, but on this side of 
the water — and when I say the Anglo-Saxon race I mean the 
great white, English-speaking race— I use the other term be- 
cause there is none more satisfactory to me — contains elements 
which alone can continue to be the leaders of civilization, the 
elements of fundamental power, abiding virtue, public and pri- 
vate. Wealth will not preserve a state ; it must be the aggrega- 
tion of individual integrity in its members, in its citizens, that 
shall preserve it. That integrity, I believe, exists deep-rooted 
among our people Sometimes when I read accounts of vice 
here and there eating into the heart of the people, I feel in- 
clined to be pessimistic ; but when I come face to face with the 
American and see him in his life, as he truly is ; when I reflect 
on the great body of our people that stretch from one side of 
this country to the other, their homes perched on every hill and 
nestled in every valley, and recognize the sterling virtue and 
the kind of character that sustains it, built on the rock of those 
principles that our fathers transmitted to us, my pessimism dis- 
appears and I know that not only for this immediate time but 
for many long generations to come, with that reservoir of vir- 
tue to draw from, we shall sustain and carry both ourselves and 
the whole human race forward. 

There are many problems that confront us which we can only 
solve by the exercise of our utmost courage and wisdom. I do 
not want anything I say here this evening to have m the least 
degree the complexion of a political talk. I am like a friend of 
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mine down in Virginia who told me that he never could talk 
politics with a man, “because,” he says, “I am that sort of a 
blanked fool that thinks if a man disagrees with him in poli- 
tics he has insulted him.” Consequently, I am not discussing 
this matter in any political sense whatever. But I feel quite 
sure, though I see many men whose opinion I respect who dis- 
agree with me, that yet this great people of ours is strong 
enough to carry through any obligations whatever which they 
may take up. I have no fear, however it may cause trouble, 
or may create difference and complication, of our extending 
our flag in the way we have done of late. I know that I differ 
with a very considerable section of the people of the South from 
whom I come, but I have no question whatever that we pos- 
sess the strength to maintain any obligation that we assume, 
and I feel sure that in the coming years this great race of ours 
will have shown strength and resolution enough not only to pre- 
serve itself, to preserve the great heritage our fathers have given 
us of civil liberty here, but also to carry it to the isles of the 
sea, and, if necessary, to the nations beyond the sea. Of one 
thing I am very sure, that had our fathers been called on to 
solve this problem they would have solved it, not in the light 
of a hundred years ago, but in that of the present. 

Among the problems that confront us we have one great prob- 
lem, already alluded to indirectly to-night. You do not have it 
here in the North as we have it with us in the South, and yet, 
I think, it is a problem that vitally concerns you too. There 
is no problem that can greatly affect one section of this coun- 
try that does not affect the other. As I came into your city 
to-night I saw your great structure across the river here, bind- 
ing the two great cities together and making them one, and I 
remember that as I came the last time into your beautiful bay 
down yonder, I saw what seemed to be a mere web of gossamer, 
a bare hand’s breadth along the horizon. It seemed as if I 
might have swept it away with my hand if I could have reached 
it, so airy and light it was in the distance, but when I came 
close to it to-night I found that it was one of the greatest struc- 
tures that human intellect has ever devised. I saw it thrilling 
and vibrating with every energy of our pulsating, modern life. 
At a distance it looked as if the vessels nearest would strike it. 
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full head, and carry it away. When I reached it I saw that it 
was so high, so vast, that the traffic of your great stream passed 
easily backward and forward under it. So it is with some of 
these problems They may appear very small to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, or to us, when seen at a distance — as though merely 
a hand-sweep would get rid of them ; but I tell you they are too 
vast to be moved easily. 

There is one that with us overshadows all the rest. The great 
Anglo-Saxon race in the section of this country containing the 
inhabitants of the South understands bettei than you do the 
gravity of that great problem which confronts them It is “like 
the pestilence that walketh m darkness, the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday.” It confronts us all the day ; it is the spec- 
ter that ever sits beside out bed. No doubt we make mistakes 
about it; no doubt there are outbreaks growing out of some 
phases of it that astound, and shock, and stun you, as they do 
ourselves. But believe me, the Anglo-Saxon race has set itself, 
with all its power, to face it and to overcome it ; to solve it in 
some way, and m the wisest way. Have patience and it will be 
solved. Time is the great solver, and time alone. If you knew 
the problem as I do, my words would have more weight with you 
than they have I cannot, perhaps, expect you even to under- 
stand entirely what I am saying to you, but when I tell you 
that it is the greatest problem that at present faces the South, 
as it has done for the last thirty years, I am saying it to you as 
an American — one of yourselves, who wants to get at the right, 
and get at the truth, and who will get on his knees and thank 
God for anyone who will tell him how to solve the problem and 
meet the dangers that are therein. 

Those dangers are not only for us, they are for you. The key 
to it, in our opinion, is that to which I alluded but just now; 
that for the present, at least, the white race is the torch-bearer 
of civilization, not only for itself, but for the world. There is 
only one thing that I can say assuredly, and that is that never 
again will that element of the white race, the white people of 
the South, any more than you of the North, consent to be domi- 
nated by any weaker race whatsoever. And on this depends 
your salvation, no less than ours. Some of you may remember 
that once, during that great siege of Petersburg, which resulted, 
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in the beginning of April, 1865, in the capture of the city and 
the overthrow of the Confederacy, there was an attempt made 
to mine the hitherto impregnable lines of General Lee. Finally, 
one cold morning, the mine was sprung, and a space perhaps 
double the length of one of your squares was blown up, carry- 
ing everything adjacent into the air and making a breach in the 
lines. Beside a little stream under the hill in the Union line 
was massed a large force, a section of which, in front, was com- 
posed of negroes. They were hurried forward to rush the 
breach that had been created. They were wild with the ardor 
of battle. As it happened, a part of the gray line which had 
held the adjacent trenches, knowing the peril, had thrown them- 
selves, in the dim dawn of the morning, across the newly made 
breach, and when they found the colored troops rushing in they 
nerved themselves anew to the contest. I may say to you 
calmly, after thirty odd years of experience with the negro race, 
that it was well for the town of Petersburg that morning that 
that attempt to carry the lines failed. That thin gray line there 
in the gray dawn set themselves to meet the on-rushing columns 
and hold them till knowledge of the attack spread and succor 
arrived. You may not agree with me that what happened at 
that time is happening now ; but I tell you as one who has stood 
on the line, that we are not only holding it for ourselves, but 
for you. It is the white people of the South that are standing 
to-day between you and the dread problem that now confronts 
us. They are the thin line of Anglo-Saxons who are holding the 
broken breach with all their might till succor comes. And I be- 
lieve the light will come, the day will break and you yourselves 
stand shoulder to shoulder with us, and then with this united, 
great American people we can face not only the colored race at 
the South, but we can face all other races of the world. That is 
what I look for and pray for, and there are many millions of 
people who are doing the same to-night. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not speaking in any spirit which 
I think will challenge your serious criticism. We are ready to 
do all we can to accord full justice to that people. I have many, 
many friends among them. I know well what we owe to that 
race in the past. I am their sincere well-wisher in the present 
and for the future. They are more unfortunate than to blame; 
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they have been misdirected, deceived. Not only the welfare of 
the white people of the South and the welfare of the white 
people of the North, but the salvation of the negro himself de- 
pends upon the carrying out, in a wise way, the things which I 
have outlined, very imperfectly, I know. When that shall be 
done we will find the African race in America, instead of de- 
voting its energies to the uncomprehended and futile political 
efforts which have been its curse in the past, devoting them to 
the better arts of peace, and then from that race will come in- 
tellects and intellectual achievements which may challenge and 
demand the recognition of the world. Then those intellects will 
come up and take their places and be accorded their places, not 
only willingly, but gladly. This is already the new line along 
which they are advancing, and their best friends can do them 
no greater service than to encourage and assist them in it ; their 
worst enemy could do them no greater injury than to deflect 
them from it. 

This is a very imperfect way, I am aware, ladies and gentle- 
men, of presenting the matter, but I hope you will accept it and 
believe that I am sincere in it. Accept my assurance of the 
great pleasure I have had in coming here this evening. 

I remember, when I was a boy, hearing your great fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Beecher, in a lecture in Richmond, speak of this 
great city as “The round-house of New York,” in which, he said, 
the machinery that drape New York and moved the world was 
cleaned and polished every night. I am glad to be here, where 
you have that greatest of American achievements, the Ameri- 
can home and the American spirit. May it always be kept pure 
and always at only the right fountains have its strength re- 
newed. [Prolonged applause.] 


♦ 
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(HENRY JOHN TEMPLE) 

ILLUSIONS CREATED BY ART 

Speech of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, Prime Min- 
ister of England 1859-1865, at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Academy, London, May 2, 1863. Sir Charles Eastlake, the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, said, in introducing Lord Palmerston: 

“I have the honor to propose the health of one who is entitled to 
the respect and gratitude of the friends of science and art, the 
promoters of education and the upholders of time-honored institu- 
tions. I have the honor to propose the health of Viscount Palmer- 
ston.” 

Mr. President, Your Royal Highness, My Lords, and Gen- 
tlemen: — I need not, I am certain, assure you that nothing 
can be more gratifying to the feelings of any man than to re- 
ceive that compliment which you have been pleased to propose 
and which this distinguished assembly has been kind enough 
so favorably to entertain in the toast of his health. It is nat- 
ural that any man who is engaged in public life should feel the 
greatest interest in the promotion of the fine arts. In fact, with- 
out a great cultivation of art no nation has ever arrived at any 
point of eminence. We have seen great warlike exploits per- 
formed by nations in a state, I won’t say of comparative bar- 
barism, but wanting comparative civilization : we have seen 
nations amassing great wealth, but yet not standing thereby 
high in the estimation of the rest of the world ; but when great 
warlike achievements, great national prosperity, and a high cul- 
tivation of the arts are all combined together, the nation in 
which those conditions are found may pride itself on holding 
that eminent position among the nations of the world which I 
am proud to say belongs to this country. [Loud cheers.] 
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It is gratifying to have the honor of being invited to these 
periodical meetings where we find assembled within these rooms 
a greater amount of cultivation of mind, of natural genius, of 
everything which constitutes the development of human intel- 
lect than perhaps ever has assembled within the same space 
elsewhere. And we have besides the gratification of seeing that 
in addition to those living examples of national genius the walls 
are covered with proofs that the national genius is capable of 
the most active and admirable development. [Cheers.] Upon 
the present occasion, Mr. President, every visitor must have 
seen with the greatest delight that by the side of the works of 
those whose names are familiar to all, there are works of great 
ability brought hither by men who are still rising in fame ; and, 
therefore, we have the satisfaction of feeling that this country 
will never be wanting in men distinguished in the practice of 
the fine arts. [Cheers.] One great merit of this Exhibition is 
that whatever may be the turn of a man’s mind, whatever his 
position in life, he may at least during the period he is within 
these walls, indulge the most pleasant illusions applicable to 
the wants his mind at that time may feel. A man who comes 
here shivering in one of those days which mark the severity of 
an English summer, may imagine that he is basking in an 
African sun and he may feel an imaginary warmth from the 
representation of a tropical climate. If, on the other hand, he 
is suffering under those exceptional miseries which one of the 
few hot days of an English summer is apt to create, he may 
imagine himself inhaling the fresh breezes of the seaside; he 
may suppose himself reclining in the cool shade of the most 
luxuriant foliage; he may for a time, in fancy, feel all the de- 
lights which the streets and pavements of London deny in real- 
ity. [Cheers and laughter.] And if he happens to be a young 
man, upon what is conventionally said to be his preferment, 
that is to say, looking out for a partner in life, he may here 
study all kinds 'and descriptions of female beauty [laughter 
and cheers] ; he may satisfy his mind whether light hair or 
dark, blue eyes or black, the tender or the serious, the gay or 
the sentimental, are most likely to contribute to the happiness 
of his future life. [Cheers.] And without exposing himself 
to any of those embarrassing questions as to his attentions 
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[laughter] which sometimes too inquisitive a scrutiny may 
bring [much laughter], without creating disappointment or 
breaking any hearts, by being referred to any paternal author- 
ity, which he may not desire to consult, he may go and apply to 
practical selection those principles of choice which will result 
from the study within these walls. 

Then those of a more serious turn of mind who direct their 
thoughts to State affairs, and who wish to know of what that 
august assembly the House of Commons is composed, may here 
[pointing to Phillips’s picture behind the chair], without the 
trouble of asking an order, without waiting in Westminster 
Hall until a seat be vacant, without passing hours in a hot 
gallery listening perhaps to dull intercourses in an uninterest- 
ing debate — they may here see what kind of thing the House of 
Commons is, and go back edified by the sight without being 
bored by dull speeches. [Cheers and laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, don’t imagine that I am romancing when I 
attribute this virtue to ocular demonstration — don’t imagine that 
that which enters the eye does not sometimes penetrate to the 
mind and feelings. I will give you an instance to the contrary. 
I remember within these walls seeing two gentlemen who evi- 
dently, from their remarks, were very good judges of horses, 
looking with the greatest admiration upon the well-known 
picture of Landseer, “The Horseshoeing at the Blacksmith”; 
and after they had looked at it for some time one was approach- 
ing nearer, when the other in an agony of enthusiasm said: 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t go too near, he will kick you.” 
[Cheers and laughter.] 

Well, gentlemen, I said that a public man must take great 
interest in art, but I feel that the present Government has an 
apology to make to one department of art, and that is to the 
sculptors ; for there is an old maxim denoting one of the high 
functions of art which is “Ars est celare artem.” Now there 
was a cellar in which the art of the most distinguished sculptors 
was concealed to the utmost extent of the application of that 
saying. We have brought them comparatively into light ; and if 
the sculptors will excuse us for having departed from that sage 
and ancient maxim, I am sure the public will thank us for hav- 
ing given them an opportunity of seeing those beautiful works 
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of men of which it may be said : “Vivos ducunt de marmore 
vultus” I trust, therefore, the sculptors will excuse us for 
having done, not perhaps the best they might have wished, but 
at least for having relieved them a little from the darkness of 
that Cimmerian cellar in which their works were hid. [Cheers.] 
I beg again to thank you, gentlemen, for the honor you have 
done me in drinking my health. [Loud cheers.] 



ALTON B. PARKER 


OUR HERITAGE 

This speech was delivered at the one hundred and forty-fifth 
annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York held at the Waldorf-Astoria, November 20, 1913. Presi- 
dent John Claflin in introducing the speaker said: “Nine years 
ago a great party selected as its standard bearer in the Presidential 
election a distinguished jurist, whose wise judicial decisions and 
broad views of public policy had attracted wide attention. And in 
these present days of political and social unrest the sagacity and 
broadmindedness of the same counselor again arrest the attention 
of thinking men, and command the general confidence of his fellow 
citizens: the Honorable Alton B. Parker.” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Chamber: — I never 
hear that grand young man speak who has just addressed us, 
Mr. Choate, but that I feel that the speaking ought to stop 
there, for the comfort of the audience. We are always delighted 
to hear him, not only because he has something exquisite to say, 
but because he has a warmer place in more hearts in this audi- 
ence, or in any other audience of the city of New York, than 
any other man living. [Applause and cries of “Good!”] And 
I could not help but feel as he addressed us in such felicitous 
phrase, that he had a new way of saying, but with all his heart, 
“My country, right or wrong.” [Applause.] 

We have had the pleasure of listening to the Governor to- 
night. I said to him before he made his speech, what I believe 
in my heart, that he occupies the most trying position ever oc- 
cupied by any Governor in the history of this state; but I said 
to him, too, that if he followed out the course which he said 
he would follow out (and I believe he will) he will win the con- 
fidence and the affection of the people of this state, because he 
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will render to them a service such as has not been rendered 
them in a long time. [Applause.] My familiarity somewhat 
with his career as Comptroller of this state, when he went into 
almost every county in the state, through his representatives, 
and overhauled conditions that had become wrong, satisfies me 
that he has had the experience, and that he knows how to 
undertake the task which lies before him, stupendous as it is. 

I was glad to have the assurance of Mr. Choate that he would 
guarantee him the support of the members of the Chamber in 
the work in which the Governor is engaged. [Applause.] 

He complained, and justly, that we have not been as active 
as we should have been in public affairs. The busy hour in 
which we live discouiages that careful attention which is so 
needful in the selection of public officials who are to conduct 
the government. Our inattention, as we all know, has at times 
operated to bring about most unfortunate conditions. These in- 
cite in the minds of not a few a doubt of the efficiency of our 
government, and even a tendency to find fault with the law and 
its restraints; and yet, that law and its enforcement, are a con- 
dition precedent to the enjoyment of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Fostered by seekers for office or for profit, 
or for box office receipts, this peevish tendency to disrespect 
of law and order has caused many to entertain visionary, social- 
istic, anarchistic and pathetically erroneous propositions for re- 
form. Most remedies proposed far from helping conditions 
would prove harmful and irritating. 

Many executives moreover there are who have been obsessed 
with the notion that it is their duty to carry upon their broad 
official shoulders all of the effort to correct errors, whatever 
these errors may be, and whether real or imaginar y. And to 
that end they have undertaken to dominate the other depart- 
ments of the government, although they know full well that 
the Constitution secures to each department the right to exer- 
cise independently the powers which are conferred upon it. 
Many a court in this country has within your recollection been 
roundly scolded because it would not submit to being the docile 
tail to the executive kite, but enforced the Constitution as it 
is written, instead of attempting to rewrite it and modify it to 
meet the “needs of the times” as announced by some false 
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prophet of progress. [Applause.] The courts Save ever main* 
tained, and ever will, the Constitution as it is written, not ex- 
cepting those provisions of the Constitution which provide for 
its modification. 

It is worthy of note, my friends, that the provisions re- 
lating to the modification of the Constitution, that charter of 
the popular liberties, are more remarkable for the opportunity 
they afford for deliberation than for any hope of spontaneous 
and sudden change. This pause for deliberation, this time of 
a year or two or more that is necessary, in order to bring 
about a modification of this instrument, is decidedly irksome 
to that omniscience which craves omnipotence. But there can 
be no short cut to the amendment or the modification of the 
fundamental law. Declamations there may be in favor of it 
by one or many; loud, hoarse mouthings, there may be by a 
feeble minority; but it is all of no avail. It is the still small 
voice of the people, spoken on election day, and on election day 
only, that determines whether or not the change shall be 
accepted or rejected. 

Man and his government are human and imperfect, but our 
government and our times show less, not more, imperfection 
than other times and other systems. For the elimination of 
the errors remaining we may hope and work. But the govern- 
ment itself is young, vigorous and virile. It needs no drastic 
dosing. It would be impaired by a surgical operation. The 
political quacks eager to doctor it remind me of the old Scotch 
horse doctor who changed his occupation late in life to that 
of a doctor of men. Asked what he did for human patients, 
he said, “Ah, mon, I gie them all calomel. Whilst they live ’tis 
God’s will and whilst they die ’tis God’s will still.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Our political horse doctors are more harmful than was the 
old Scotchman. He had but one remedy. What a fearsome 
array of bottles our political quacks have put upon the shelves 
in the last few years; many nostrums, beginning with one 
labeled “Poison — 16 to r,” and then on down through a long 
array of sticky bottles, until you come to some of the present 
day, such as “Recall Bitters,” and “Referendum Sarsaparilla.” 
[Laughter.] Then there is an old box covered with dust called 
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“Federal Incorporation Salve” ; and still another labeled “New 
Nationalism Tonic”; and there are a few small vials on the 
shelf which are marked “Municipal Ownership Balm,” and a 
larger bottle labeled “Government Ownership Elixir, Repeat 
Dose until Exhausted.” [Laughter.] 

Analysis shows a high percentage of the alcohol of socialism 
in every one of these decoctions, and experience verifies the 
analysis by testifying that while they are highly stimulating, 
they lack curative power. [Laughter and applause.] Some of 
these remedies while not indictable in declamation would prove 
treasonable in practice. New nationalism is of this type. Many 
are dangerous. Some are so visionary as not to merit the con- 
fidence of any sound thinking man. Good judgment advocates 
the elimination of all faults, and as fast as they shall appear 
to be faults, in the administration of our government, and 
favors the steady improvement of material conditions by the 
enforcement of law, the fulfillment of ever increasing measure 
of the promises of our Constitution and its modification from 
time to time, but only by that slow and deliberate method 
intended by the fathers to focus the public judgment upon the 
question. [Applause.] 

Time has not and cannot find drastic remedies necessary, for 
you may put a girdle around the whole earth, beginning with 
the Garden of Eden and extending on through the Old World 
and the New World down even to the once semi-socialistic but 
now reactionary Isle of New Zealand, and the girdle will not 
touch a land where, during all history, freedom and prosperity 
have blessed the people so fully as here. Nowhere else will you 
find a government so masterfully designed. It embodies the les- 
sons of history, the wisdom of the ages, and the result of all 
man’s longings and struggles for self-government. 

Those sturdy and magnificent characters who breathed the 
breath of life into the nostrils of our infant government per- 
formed a service that entitles them ever to the admiration and 
reverence of a grateful country, and our debt to them can best 
be paid by protecting their handiwork with eternal vigilance 
from the attacks that are constantly made alike by the friends 
and enemies of the people. These attacks upon the charter of 
their liberties are too often misunderstood by the people, who 
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must, to protect their sovereignty, attain a fuller knowledge 
and appreciation of the kindly gift of self-government and the 
unmatched plan for its preservation which is theirs through the 
patriotism and wisdom and untiring devotion of the fathers of 
the republic. It is to the people we must appeal to preserve 
intact the great heritage, to set about it the wall of public 
opinion and to warn those who would commit waste upon this 
estate that trespassing is forbidden. 

Only by keeping inviolate the sovereignty of the people and 
by preserving unimpaired the most magnificent system ever 
designed to administer the will of the past, may this generation 
of American citizens discharge its duty to the noble past and to 
the future of splendid promise. [Great applause.] 
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ROBERT EDWIN PEARY 

THE NORTH POLE 

Speech given at the one hundred and fourth annual festival of the 
New England Society, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, December 22, 
1909. Mr. Seth Low, president of the society, in introducing the 
speaker said: “I am going to interrupt the printed program by 
asking you to drink to the health of one of our guests whose pres- 
ence was not known of when the program was made up. We have 
with us a man who by the uniqueness of his deed has written his 
name securely forever on the scroll of fame. If it be an element 
of greatness to pursue unflinchingly in the face of repeated failure 
one aim that has commanded the interest of daring and enterpris- 
ing men for centuries, if it be an element of greatness to succeed 
at the end of twenty-three years where the world’s bravest have 
failed, Commander Peary is great to-day and will be recognized 
as great as long as men honor such qualities. I propose the health 
of Commander Robert E. Peary, the discoverer of the North Pole.” 

Mr. President, Ladies, Men of New England: — I thank 
your president very deeply for his kindly words. I greatly 
appreciate this honor and the pleasure of being here to-night. 
Three years ago at this same table I told the members of the 
New England Society of my hopes and plans for the prestige 
of this country. To-night, through the splendid faith and back- 
ing of a New Englander, General Thomas Hubbard, and his 
friends in the Peary Arctic Club, through the splendid enthusi- 
asm and loyalty of the members of my party, those hopes, 
those plans, are realized. The book has been closed upon four 
hundred years of history. The greatest of the earth’s trophies 
has been won for the United States and for New England. 
The Stars and Stripes have been planted upon the north pole. 
It would seem a fitting sequel to that work if the organization, 
the personnel, the material, the equipment, the methods so 
perfected, might be directed toward the south pole, with the 
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possibility that the Stars and Stripes might wave at both ends 
of the earth’s axis. 


FARTHEST NORTH 

Speech delivered by Admiral Peary at the dinner given in his 
honor by the Lotos Club, on Feb. 2, 1907, after his return from 
“farthest North.” 

It is unnecessary for me, President Lawrence, to tell you how 
much and how deeply I appreciate your kindly words, how 
absolutely at home I feel by your side, and particularly in the 
precincts of the Lotos Club. I recall very distinctly several 
similar pleasant occasions here. 

Many of you are aware of the fact that during the last 
eighteen months a new degree has been added, and the Stars 
and Stripes have been placed in the lead in the international 
race for the pole. But that is not the only result of the last 
eighteen months of work, for new lands have been discovered, 
and new and valuable scientific and geographic information 
and data have been obtained. 

The point of view of Mr. Jesup and his associates in the 
Peary Arctic Club has been that arctic work to-day is a simple 
business proposition, and should combine in intimate coordi- 
nation two objects: the attainment of the pole as a matter of 
record and national prestige, and the securing of all possible 
geographic, hydrographic, and other scientific information from 
the unknown regions about the pole. And since the govern- 
ment has not considered it advisable to undertake the work, 
the club gladly assumed it, and shares the resulting honor, 
whatever there may be, and the scientific material, with the 
country and its museums. 

The steamer Roosevelt, built especially for arctic work, 
sailed, in July, 1905, on her northern voyage. This ship was 
built from American timber from Maine, New Hampshire, and 
other States; built in an American shipyard and fitted with 
American machinery. The ship, one hundred and eight feet 
long and thirty-eight feet beam, was fundamentally better fitted 
for the work than any ship that had ever gone north, and was 
in reality a ship with auxiliary sail-power. 
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We followed the ordinary itinerary to Sydney, Cape Breton 
and then we beat our way up the west coast to Grantland, 
where we took on board the Eskimos. There is a little tribe of 
Eskimos who are the most northern people in the world, and 
they form one of the most important adjuncts in arctic work. 
I knew their capabilities, and so I was able to select the pick 
and flower of the entire tribe. These men, with their wives, 
their children, and their dogs and sledges — in fact, all their 
belongings — we took on board the ship, to act as drivers and 
carriers. 

Off Cape Sabine we had eighteen days of incessant battle, a 
battle of a kind many of you cannot understand, using the ship 
as a huge battering-ram and driving it at the ice. Nobody at 
this dinner can imagine what that work was. After eighteen 
days we managed to reach Cape Sabine at last, five hundred 
miles from the pole itself. 

Here I followed the routine of every arctic explorer, a rou- 
tine which is compelled by the sequence of the arctic seasons. 
A ship goes north one summer in August or September, and 
goes into winter quarters before the months of darkness set 
in, when nothing can be done; and perhaps I can bring that 
home clearly to you when I say that the sun set for us on 
the 12th of October and rose again on the 6 th of March. How 
many of you can really bring that home to yourselves ? What 
would it be right here in New York if the sun were to set in 
October and not rise again until March? That winter night is 
really the only real source of trouble in arctic work. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred people have the impression that the cold 
is the great trouble; but when you are up there, and dressed for 
it in fur clothing, and properly fed, the cold at seventy-seven 
degrees below zero is not nearly as disagreeable as is the damp, 
raw cold that we have in New York every winter. 

And the last five hundred miles of that journey of only three 
thousand miles from New York to the pole must be accom- 
plished with dogs and sledges; that is inevitable. The winter 
quarters of the Roosevelt were farther north than the winter 
quarters of any other arctic ship except one, the From. 

We went along the coast, parallel with it for some sixty 
miles; we made some eighty miles when we came to a break 
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or lead in the ice which was impassable. We sent two parties 
back for additional supplies, and sat down to wait for the lead 
to freeze or close over; and then, as we had some low temper- 
atures, forty-five to sixty below zero, we put light loads on the 
sledges and crossed. Then from the northern side of the lead 
we made three good marches north, and were stopped by a 
blizzard which set the ice in motion. Here we built a hut for 
shelter, and one night we had to get out in the storm and build 
another. The ice-pack during this storm drifted eastward 
seventy miles, and you will naturally recognize that we were 
cut off from our supplies and the party was larger than we had 
supplies for, and that whatever was done had to be done by a 
quick dash if conditions proved favorable. 

We therefore abandoned everything that was not absolutely 
necessary, and made a start. We put our best efforts to setting 
a pace, and the first march of thirty miles was made in ten 
hours; for the most part, I set the pace in the lead. On the 
second march we overtook one of the parties I had sent in 
advance, waiting beside a lead. They immediately hitched up 
and joined us, and we kept on with our small party of seven 
men and six teams until the 21st of April, when we halted in 
the middle of the day to take observations, which showed that 
we had reached latitude 87.6 north, which at present is the 
nearest approach to the North Pole. Nansen had previously 
reached 86.13, an d Abruzzi reached 86.33, but both these points 
were practically at the opposite side of the pole from me. 
Perhaps it will bring home to you more clearly the narrowing 
of the record when I tell you that with the pole here [indicat- 
ing], and my own point here, the distance is only 374 nautical 
miles. It is true that we had attained a record — we couldn’t 
have come back without it — but the feeling that the record fell 
so far short of the splendid thing on which I had set my heart 
for years, and for which I had been almost literally straining 
my life out, was one of most intense disappointment. But 
you can possibly imagine where my heart was when I looked 
at the skeleton figures of the few remaining dogs, and remem- 
bered the drifting ice and big lead. I felt that I had cut the 
margin just as close as it could possibly be done, and from that 
point we turned back. 
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Before we turned, however, my flags were hoisted on the 
highest pinnacle near us, and a little beyond this I erected a 
cairn and in it I left a bottle containing a brief record and a 
piece of the silk flag — the flag that hangs over there, gentle- 
men, and which is the same one I have carried for six years. 
Had our provisions lasted, and had we been able to keep up a 
pace of twenty miles a day, in ten to twelve days we should 
have been at our goal. 

The journey back to our last camp was one of exceeding 
difficulty, inasmuch as the drifting snow was constantly blow- 
ing in our faces, stinging like red-hot needles; and when we 
reached camp we were all nearly completely done up. There 
we slept one full sleep, and it was many days before we got 
another. 

Finally we reached Storm Camp, and here we were detained 
twenty-four hours by a howling storm. The igloos here had 
been toned into ice grottoes, but they proved a welcome refuge. 
From here we picked our way with indescribable toil, and con- 
stantly using the pickax, to the big lead. 

Five nights and days we spent by this lead, and on the fifth 
day my scouting party of Eskimos came in and reported that 
there was some young ice forming across the lead a few miles 
off, which might support us on our snowshoes over the rather 
more than two miles to the southern side. We wasted no time 
in getting to the place, and each man tied his snowshoes on 
carefully and we started across in skirmishing order, well ex- 
tended. I had five-foot snowshoes and the others had four-foot 
ones. There was a distance of fifty feet between us as we 
walked across the tough young ice, which trembled and bent 
and yielded before us at every step. We couldn’t stop, and we 
couldn’t lift the snowshoes, they had to be carefully slid or 
pushed along. Never again do I care for any similar experi- 
ence. At last we reached the southern side of the lead, and the 
sigh of relief of the two men nearest me was distinctly audible. 

Well, we were safely over, so we camped for a while, and 
had a grand dinner — just of dog — and then we were ready 
again to keep on to the southward over ice that seemed almost 
impassable, and some of the pinnacles of which were the size 
of the dome of the Capitol in Washington, ranging from that 
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down to a cobblestone. For the next three marches the going 
was frightful, and then it began to improve. I made out the 
summits of distant Greenland with my glass, and soon we were 
under the shelter of Cape Morris Jesup, and there was no 
longer any danger of drifting around it. On May 12 we came 
out on the ice-foot at Cape Neumeyer, for I was familiar with 
this coast, and I knew that we were likely to find game there. 
Within an hour we had four arctic hares, weighing from nine 
to ten pounds each, and the meat was more than delicious. 
Just before reaching the shore we crossed a fresh sledge-track, 
and for a moment I thought it was a party looking for me, but 
a closer inspection showed that it was a light sledge drawn 
by three weak dogs, and four weak men walking very slowly. 
As soon as we had slept a few hours I sent some of the Eskimos 
to find out, and the next day they came back with Clark and 
three Eskimos. 

They had lost their way and were going away from the ship 
and would soon have perished. The addition of four men to 
my nearly starving party was an added burden, but we fortu- 
nately secured some ten more hares, and started for the ship. 

During the march I had a scout out all the time looking for 
game — hares and musk oxen; and one day, just after we had 
killed a dog, a herd of musk oxen was seen some five miles 
distant. I footed it for five miles, and was lucky enough to 
kill the entire herd of seven. Then we camped there, and for 
two days and two nights we did nothing but eat and sleep. 
I did my share of it too. I simply hadn’t the heart to make 
the others stop. 

I need not speak of the voyage home, but may add a few 
remarks as to arctic work, on points not generally understood. 
The incentive of the earliest northern voyages was commercial, 
the desire of the northern European nations to find a navigable 
northern route to the fabled wealth of the East. When the 
impracticability of such a route was proven, the adventurous 
spirit of Anglo-Saxon and Teuton found in the mystery, the 
danger, the excitement, which crystallized under the name 
“north pole,” a worthy antagonist for their fearless blood. The 
result of their efforts has been to add millions to the world’s 
wealth, to demonstrate some of the most important scientific 
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propositions, and to develop some of the most splendid ex- 
amples of manly courage and heroism that adorn the human 
record. 

Let me call your attention to that flag, that tattered and torn 
and patched flag you see hanging over the mantel there. That 
is the flag from which I have taken pieces for deposit in the 
cairns I built. You will notice that three pieces are gone. One 
is in the cairn at the “farthest north,” 87.6 degrees; a second 
piece I placed in a cairn I built on one of the twin peaks of 
Columbia, Cape Columbia; and the third in the cairn on the 
northern point of Jesup Land. 

To the practical explorer, particularly those who will yet 
wrest their final secrets from the arctic and antarctic regions, 
the experience of the expedition, its freedom from sickness and 
death, especially the scurvy which has been the bane of so 
many expeditions, even up to some of the later antarctic ones ; 
its methods and equipment, its rapidity of travel and its evo- 
lution of what I believe will be the true type of ship for arctic 
and antarctic work, able to fight, or drift, or sail equally well, 
as circumstances may demand, afford valuable lessons. 

In view of the fact that the work has defined the most 
northern land in the world, and has fixed the northern limit 
of the world’s largest island, was that work a useless expendi- 
ture of time, effort, and money? Neither the club nor I think 
so. The money was theirs, the time and effort mine. 

But the scientific results are the immediate practical ones, 
and British and foreign commentators do not obscure or over- 
look them; and these results, together with the expedition’s 
non-loss of a man, entire freedom from scurvy or sickness in 
any form, and return of the ship, have had their very friendly 
comments. No better illustration of the practical way in which 
the business men of the Peary Arctic Club have approached the 
work, and of our own practicality as a nation, could be afforded 
than the quiet way in which the club’s expeditions have set 
forth, and particularly the recent return of the Roosevelt, as 
compared with the return of Nansen’s Fram. The latter came 
into her home port with salvoes of artillery, a harbor covered 
with boats, and the shores lined with a cheering multitude, 
congratulations from king and parliament, and Nansen is to- 
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day Norwegian ambassador to Great Britain. The Roosevelt 
steamed into New York harbor, lay at anchor for forty-eight 
hours, and went to her shipyard for repairs without a ripple. 

The discovery not only of the north, but of the south pole 
as well, is not only our privilege, but our duty and destiny, as 
much as the building of the Panama Canal, and the control of 
the Pacific. The canal and the control of the Pacific mean 
wealth, commercial supremacy, and unassailable power ; but the 
discovery of the poles spells just as strongly as the others, na- 
tional prestige, with the moral strength that comes from the 
feeling that not even century-defying problems can withstand 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS 

Speech of Edward J. Phelps, Minister of England, on the occasion 
of the farewell banquet given to him by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, James Whitehead, at the Mansion House, London, January 24, 
1889. 

My Lord Mayor, My Lords, and Gentlemen: — I am sure 
you will not be surprised to be told that the poor words at my 
command do not enable me to respond adequately to your most 
kind greeting, nor the too flattering words which have fallen 
from my friend, the Lord Mayor, and from my distinguished 
colleague, the Lord Chancellor. But you will do me the justice 
to believe that my feelings are not the less sincere and hearty 
if I cannot put them into language. I am under a very great 
obligation to your Lordship not merely for the honor of meet- 
ing this evening an assembly more distinguished I apprehend 
than it appears to me has often assembled under one roof, but 
especially for the opportunity of meeting under such pleasant 
circumstances so many of those to whom I have become so 
warmly attached, and from whom I am so sorry to part. 
[Cheers.] 

It is rather a pleasant coincidence to me that about the first 
hospitality that was offered me after my arrival in England 
came from my friend, the Lord Mayor, who was at the time 
one of the Sheriffs of London. I hope it is no disparagement 
to my countrymen to say that under existing circumstances the 
first place that I felt it my duty to visit was the Old Bailey 
Criminal Court. [Laughter.] I had there the pleasure of 
being entertained by my friend, the Lord Mayor. And it hap- 
pens also that it was in this room almost four years ago 
at a dinner given to Her Majesty’s Judges by my friend Sir 
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Robert Fowler, then Lord Mayor, whose genial face I see 
before me, that I appeared for the first time on any public 
occasion in England and addressed my first words to an Eng- 
lish company. It seems to me a fortunate propriety that my 
last public words should be spoken under the same hospitable 
roof, the home of the Chief Magistrate of the city of London. 
[“Hear! Hear!”] Nor can I ever forget the cordial and gen- 
erous reception that was then accorded, not to myself person- 
ally, for I was altogether a stranger, but to the representative 
of my country. It struck what has proved the keynote of all 
my relations here. It indicated to me at the outset how warm 
and hearty was the feeling of Englishmen toward America. 

And it gave me to understand, what I was not slow to 
accept and believe, that I was accredited not merely from one 
government to the other, but from the people of America to 
the people of England — that the American Minister was not 
expected to be merely a diplomatic functionary shrouded in 
reticence and retirement, jealously watching over doubtful re- 
lations, and carefully guarding against anticipated dangers ; but 
that he was to be the guest of his kinsmen — one of them- 
selves — the messenger of the sympathy and good will, the mu- 
tual and warm regard and esteem that bind together the two 
great nations of the same race, and make them one in all the 
fair humanities of life. [Cheers.] The suggestion that met me 
at the threshold has not proved to be mistaken. The promise 
then held out has been generously fulfilled. Ever since and 
through all my intercourse here I have received, in all quarters, 
from all classes with whom I have come in contact, under all 
circumstances and in all vicissitudes, a uniform and widely 
varied kindness, far beyond what I had personally the least 
claim to. And I am glad of this public opportunity to acknowl- 
edge it in the most emphatic manner. 

My relations with the successive governments I have had to 
do with have been at all times most fortunate and agreeable, 
and quite beyond those I have been happy in feeling always 
that the English people had a claim upon the American Minister 
for all kind and friendly offices in his power, and upon his pres- 
ence and voice on all occasions when they could be thought to 
further any good work. [Cheers.] 
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And so I have gone in and out among you these four years 
and have come to know you well. I have taken part in many 
gratifying public functions; I have been the guest at many 
homes; and my heart has gone out with yours in memorable 
jubilee of that Sovereign Lady whom all Englishmen love and 
all Americans honor. I have stood with you by some unfor- 
gotten graves ; I have shared in many joys ; and I have tried as 
well as I could through it all, in my small way, to promote 
constantly a better understanding, a fuller and more accurate 
knowledge, a more genuine sympathy between the people of the 
two countries. [Cheers.] 

And this leads me to say a word on the nature of these 
relations. The moral intercourse between the governments is 
most important to be maintained, and its value is not to be 
overlooked or disregarded. But the real significance of the 
attitude of nations depends in these days upon the feelings 
which the general intelligence of their inhabitants entertains 
toward each other. The time has long passed when kings or 
rulers can involve their nations in hostilities to gratify their 
own ambition or caprice. There can be no war nowadays 
between civilized nations, nor any peace that is not hollow and 
delusive, unless sustained and backed up by the sentiment of 
the people who' are parties to it. [Cheers.] Before nations can 
quarrel, their inhabitants must first become hostile. Then a 
cause of quarrel is not far to seek. The men of our race are 
not likely to become hostile until they begin to misunderstand 
each other. [Cheers.] There are no dragon’s teeth so prolific 
as mutual misunderstandings. It is in the great and constantly 
increasing intercourse between England and America, in its 
reciprocities, and its amenities, that the security against mis- 
understanding must be found. While that continues, they can- 
not be otherwise than friendly. Unlucky incidents may some- 
times happen; interests may conflict; mistakes may be made 
on one side or on the other, and sharp words may occasionally 
be spoken by unguarded or ignorant tongues. The man who 
makes no mistakes does not usually make anything. [Cheers 
and laughter.] The nation that comes to be without fault will 
have reached the millennium, and will have little further con- 
cern with the storm-swept geography of this imperfect world. 
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But these things are all ephemeral; they do not touch the 
great heart of either people; they float for a moment on the 
surface and in the wind, and then they disappear and are gone 
— “in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

I do not know, sir, who may be my successor, but I venture 
to assure you that he will be an American gentleman, fit by 
character and capacity to be the medium of communication 
between our countries; and an American gentleman, when you 
come to know him, generally turns out to be not very distant 
kinsman of an English gentleman. [Cheers.] I need not be- 
speak for him a kindly reception, I know he will receive it for 
his country’s sake and his own. [“Hear! Hear!”] 

“Farewell,” sir, is a word often lightly uttered and readily 
forgotten. But when it marks the rounding-off and completion 
of a chapter in life, the severance of ties many and cherished, 
of the parting with many friends at once — especially when it is 
spoken among the lengthening shadows of the western light — 
it sticks somewhat in the throat. It becomes, indeed, “the 
word that makes us linger.” But it does not prompt many 
other words. It is best expressed in few. What goes without 
saying is better than what is said. Not much can be added 
to the old English word “Good-by.” You are not sending me 
away empty-handed or alone. I go freighted and laden with 
happy memories — inexhaustible and unalloyed — of England, its 
warm-hearted people, and their measureless kindness. Spirits 
more than twain will cross with me, messengers of your good 
will. Happy the nation that can thus speed its parting guest! 
Fortunate the guest who has found his welcome almost an 
adoption, and whose farewell leaves half his heart behind! 
[Loud cheers.] 
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SIR ARTHUR WING PINERO 

THE DRAMA 

Speech of Sir Arthur Wing Pinero at the annual banquet of the 
Royal Academy, London, May 4, 1895. The toast to the “Drama” 
was coupled with that to “Music,” to which Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie responded. Sir John Millais in proposing the toast 
said: “I have already spoken for both music and the drama with 
my brush. [“Hear! Hear!”] I have painted Stemdale Bennett, 
Arthur Sullivan, Irving, and Hare.” Sir Arthur Pinero (bom 
1855) is one of the chief English dramatists and has been a leader 
in the modem revival. “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” in 1893 
has been translated into many languages. He was knighted in 1909. 

Your Royal Highness, My Lords, and Gentlemen: — There 
ought to be at least one strong link of sympathy between 
certain painters and certain dramatists, for in the craft of paint- 
ing as in that of play writing, popular success is not always 
held to be quite creditable. Not very long ago I met at an 
exhibition of pictures a friend whose business it is to comment 
in the public journals upon painting and the drama. The 
exhibition was composed of the works of two artists, and I 
found myself in one room praising the pictures of the man who 
was exhibiting in the other. My friend promptly took me to 
task. “Sturdy,” said he, “you noticed that two-thirds of the 
works in the next room are already sold?” I admitted having 
observed that many of the pictures were so ticketed. My friend 
shrugged his shoulders. “But,” said I, anxiously, “do you 
really regard that drcumstance as reflecting disparagingly upon 
the man’s work in the next room?” His reply was: “Good 
work rarely sells.” [Laughter.] My lords and gentlemen, if 
the dictum laid down by my friend be a sound one, I am 
placed to-night in a situation of some embarrassment. For, in 
representing, as you honor me, by giving me leave to do, my 
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brother dramatists, I confess I am not in the position to deny 
that their wares frequently “sell.” [Laughter.] I might, of 
course, artfully plead in extenuation of this condition of affairs 
that success in such a shape is the very last reward the dram- 
atist toils for, or desires; that when the theater in which his 
work is presented is thronged nightly no one is more surprised, 
more abashed than himself; that his modesty is so impene- 
trable, his artistic absorption so profound, that the sound of 
the voices of public approbation reduces him to a state of shame 
and dismay. [Laughter.] But did I advance this plea, I think 
it would at once be found to be a very shallow plea. For in 
any department of life, social, political, or artistic, nothing is 
more difficult than to avoid incurring the suspicion that you 
mean to succeed in the widest application of that term, if you 
can. If therefore there be any truth in the assertion that “good 
work rarely sells,” it would appear that I must, on behalf of 
certain of my brother dramatists, either bow my head in frank 
humiliation, or strike out some ingenious line of defense. 
[“Hear! Hear!”] 

But, my lords and gentlemen, I shall, with your sanction, 
adopt neither of those expedients ; I shall simply beg leave to 
acknowledge freely, to acknowledge without a blush, that what 
is known as popular success is, I believe, greatly coveted, 
sternly fought for, by even the most earnest of those writers 
who deal in the commodity labeled “modern British drama.” 
And I would, moreover, submit that of all the affectations dis- 
played by artists of any craft, the affectation of despising the 
approval and support of the great public is the most mischie- 
vous and misleading. [Cheers.] Speaking at any rate of dra- 
matic art, I believe that its most substantial claim upon con- 
sideration rests in its power of legitimately interesting a great 
number of people. I believe this of any art; I believe it espe- 
cially of the drama. Whatever distinction the dramatist may 
attain in gaining the attention of the so-called select few, I 
believe that his finest task is that of giving back to a multitude 
their own thoughts and conceptions, illuminated, enlarged, and 
if needful, purged, perfected, transfigured. The making of a 
play that shall be closely observant in its portrayal of charac- 
ter, moral in purpose, dignified in expression, stirring in its 
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development, yet not beyond our possible experience of life; a 
drama, the unfolding of whose story shall be watched intently, 
responsively, night after night by thousands of men and women, 
necessarily of diversified temperaments, aims, and interests, 
men and women of all classes of society — surely the writing 
of that drama, the weaving of that complex fabric, is one of 
the most arduous of the tasks which art has set us ; surely its 
successful accomplishment is one of the highest achievements 
of which an artist is capable. 

I cannot claim — it would be immodest to make such a claim 
in speaking even of my brother dramatists — I cannot claim 
that the thorough achievement of such a task is a common one 
in this country. It is indeed a rare one in any country. But 
I can claim — I do claim for my fellow workers that they are 
not utterly unequal to the demands made upon them, and that 
of late there have been signs of the growth of a thoughtful, 
serious drama in England. [“Hear! Hear!”] I venture to 
think, too, that these signs are not in any sense exotics ; I make 
bold to say that they do not consist of mere imitations of 
certain models; I submit that they are not as a few critics of 
limited outlook and exclusive enthusiasm would have us believe 
— I submit that they are not mere echoes of foreign voices. I 
submit that the drama of the present day is the natural out- 
come of our own immediate environment, of the life that 
closely surrounds us. And, perhaps, it would be only fair to 
allow that the reproaches which have been leveled for so long 
a period at the British theater — the most important of these 
reproaches being that it possessed no drama at all — perhaps, 
I say, we may grant in a spirit of charity that these reproaches 
ought not to be wholly laid at the door of the native playwright. 
If it be true that he has been in the habit of producing plays 
invariably conventional in sentiment, trite in comedy, wrought 
on traditional lines, inculcating no philosophy, m ak ing no intel- 
lectual appeal whatever, may it not be that the attitude of the 
frequenters of the theater has made it hard for him to do any- 
thing else? If he has until lately evaded in his theatrical work 
any attempt at a true criticism of life, if he has ignored the 
social, religious, and scientific problems of his day, may we not 
attribute this to the fact that the public have not been in the 
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mood for these elements of seriousness in their theatrical enter- 
tainment, have not demanded these special elements of serious- 
ness either in plays or in novels ? But during recent years, the 
temper of the times has been changing ; it is now the period of 
analysis, of general restless inquiry; and as this spirit creates 
a demand for freer expression on the part of our writers of 
books, so it naturally permits to our writers of plays a wider 
scope in the selection of subject, and calls for an accompanying 
effort of thought, a large freedom of utterance. 

At this moment, perhaps, the difficulty of the dramatist lies 
less in paucity of subject, than in an almost embarrassing wealth 
of it. The life around us teems with problems of. conduct and 
character, which may be said almost to cry aloud for dramatic 
treatment, and the temptation that besets the busy playwright 
of an uneasy, an impatient age, is that in yielding himself to 
the allurements of contemporary psychology, he is apt to forget 
that fancy and romance have also their immortal rights in the 
drama. [“Hear! Hear!”] But when all is claimed for ro- 
mance, we must remember that the laws of supply and demand 
assert themselves in the domain of dramatic literature as else- 
where. What the people, out of the advancement of their 
knowledge, out of the enlightenment of modern education, want, 
they will ask for ; what they demand, they will have. And at 
the present moment the English people appear to be inclined 
to grant to the English dramatist the utmost freedom to deal 
with questions which have long been thought to be outside the 
province of the stage. I do not deplore, I rejoice that this is 
so, and I rejoice that to the dramatists of my day — to those at 
least who care to attempt to discharge it, falls the duty of 
striking from the limbs of English drama some of its shackles. 
[“Hear! Hear!”] I know that the discharge of this duty is 
attended by one great, one special peril. And in thinking par- 
ticularly of the younger generation of dramatists, those upon 
whom the immediate future of the drama depends, I cannot 
help expressing the hope that they will accept this freedom 
as a privilege to be jealously exercised, a privilege to be exer- 
cised in the spirit which I have been so presumptuous as to 
indicate. 

It would be easy by a heedless employment of the latitude 
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allowed us to destroy its usefulness, indeed to bring about a 
reaction which would deprive us of our newly granted liberty 
altogether. Upon this point the young, the coming dramatist 
would perhaps do well to ponder; he would do well, I think, 
to realize fully that freedom in art must be guarded by the 
eternal unwritten laws of good taste, morality, and beauty, he 
would do well to remember always that the real courage of the 
artist is in his capacity for restraint. [Cheers.] I am deeply 
sensible of the honor which has been done me in the association 
of my name with this toast, and I ask your leave to add one 
word — a word of regret at the absence to-night of my friend, 
Mr. Toole, an absence unhappily occasioned by an illness from 
which he is but slowly recovering. Mr. Toole charges me to 
express his deep disappointment at being prevented from attend- 
ing this banquet. He does not, however, instruct me to say 
what I do say heartily — that Mr. Toole fitly represents in any 
assemblage, his own particular department of the drama ; more 
fitly represents his department than I do mine. I know of no 
actor who stands higher in the esteem, who exists more durably 
in the affection of those who know him, than does John Law- 
rence Toole. 



ATLEE POMERENE 

OHIO 

Atlee Pomerene was bom in Ohio in 1863, graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1884 and was admitted to the bar in 1886. He was elected 
Senator from Ohio in 1911 and reelected in 1916. The following 
speech was made at the thirty-fifth annual banquet of the Ohio 
Society of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, January 15, 1921. 
The Democratic Party had suffered an overwhelming defeat at the 
polls in the previous November, and Senator Pomerene as a leading 
Democrat was naturally open to the gibes of the other speakers, 
Senator Willis, Mr. James Beck, and Mr. Job Hedges. It was 
universally felt that he acquitted himself admirably under difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, My Fellow Ohioans, and Honored Guests: 
— If I had not known anything about Ohio before I came here 
to-night I am sure that after listening to these splendid ad- 
dresses I would never live anywhere else than in Ohio. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] I am quite a little at a loss to know why I 
should be sandwiched just as I am, on my left the eloquent 
junior Senator, who has gone through the length and breadth 
of Ohio for lo, these many years, telling the ladies in each par- 
ticular community that they were the most beautiful women 
that he had ever seen [laughter] ; and then here is my dis- 
tinguished friend, Mr. Beck, who never talks to any audience 
without interesting and instructing all present. And what shall 
I say of my friend on my right [laughter], my beloved class- 
mate, born an orator [laughter], gifted as few men are, with 
unlimited experience, always called at all the banquets, and 
that shows the good judgment of the banqueters. [Applause.] 
And if he will pardon me for making a remark which I did on 
another occasion — in addition to his great ability he has had 
more experience than most of us, because he began to make 
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speeches shortly after he was bora. The only difference is 
that in his earlier days he made his speeches before dinner and 
since then he has been making them after dinner. [Laughter 
and applause.] And they were always good speeches, and 
always brought the goods. 

When I think of my friend Job Hedges it reminds me of 
a speech I made before the Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland 
at one time. The present Secretary of War was then Mayor of 
the city of Cleveland. I was the first speaker, and I tried to 
speak my piece as best I could. I was followed by other local 
speakers, and Mayor Baker was to close the program of the 
evening. The toastmaster, when he got up to introduce Mr. 
Baker, said: “Ven I vas a poy, und I vent out to dinners, 
ve alvays had the rough stuff first und the pie last; but now 
to-night ve have pie und cake und candy und fruit und nuts all 
in vun, Mayor Baker.” [Laughter and applause.] And so, my 
friends, leaving out of that description the nuts, we are going 
to have them all in one in our good friend, Mr. Hedges. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

My friends, what now? Why, Senator Willis, I remember 
the speeches you made this last fall in Ohio, and I heard a lot 
of good things you were promising. [Laughter.] And then 
the election came. I am a pretty good sportsman, but I don’t 
know why you Republicans in Ohio should act as if instead of 
hair you grow bristles. [Laughter.] Just think! In Ohio, 
four hundred thousand majority. God save the mark ! 
[Laughter.] But everything has its compensations, because 
there were over two hundred thousand Democrats in Ohio that 
voted the Republican ticket ; and now you won’t dare to abuse 
the Democrats any more. [Laughter and applause.] More 
than that, some of my friends have been telling me, “Why, 
Pomerene, you will be in the minority and you won’t have any- 
thing to do.” Just think how lonely I will be, with twenty-two 
Republican Congressmen and one Republican Senator. Why, 
I will be busy twenty-four hours a day watching that aggrega- 
tion. [Laughter.] I have a good deal of faith, and I am a 
little bit in the position of David when he approached Goliath 
and the Philistines. I am only armed with a little sling and a 
few pebbles — but look out ! [Laughter and applause.] And if 
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I don’t succeed in hitting you in the forehead with one of those 
pebbles, and you start to run, I will certainly find your Achilles’ 
heel. [Laughter.] 

My friends, just think of the task that confronts my Repub- 
lican brother. Why, down in Texas the planters said they were 
going to vote for Harding because they knew if they elected 
Harding cotton would surely be forty cents. And in the West 
the farmer was made to believe that if Harding was elected they 
would have three dollar wheat. [Laughter.] They were going 
to relieve the people from the burden of taxation; they were 
going to make it more equitable, and some of them said they 
were going to raise the Liberty Bonds to par by increasing the 
rate of interest, and doing sundry things of that character. 
Well, my friends, when you get all these things done, won’t you 
tell me about it ? [Laughter.] 

I am going to let you into a secret. In the next campaign 
I am going to have two pictures. I have already employed one 
artist, and I have bought the canvas. On that picture he is 
going to paint the things that were promised before election, 
and that is going to be called the “Promised Land.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Then I am going to have another picture. I have not 
employed that artist yet [laughter], and I haven’t got that 
canvas, but I have laid enough money aside to buy the canvas 
at least, and I am going to have painted on that picture the 
“Things Performed,” and then I am going to go out and con- 
trast the things promised with the things performed ; and won’t 
I have an interesting time ? [Laughter.] I know that my elo- 
quent friend Willis will say that the things performed har- 
monize with the things promised, but I am afraid he will be in 
the same predicament that the artist was who was called upon 
to paint a picture of a father by a bereaved son, who went to 
town, looked around for an artist’s sign, went in, and said, 
“Do you paint pictures ?” “Yes.” “Can you paint a picture of 
my father?” “Why, certainly. Have you got a photograph?” 
“No.” “Can I see your father?” “Oh, my father has been dead 
for five years.” “Well, can’t you describe him to me?” So the 
son described him as a tall man, smooth face, black hair, promi- 
nent features, protruding chin, etc., etc., and he asked when 
the picture would be ready. Then he called to see the portrait, 
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and drew back the drapery and looked at it for a time. The 
artist said, “Doesn’t that look like your father?” Tears came 
to the son’s eyes. He wiped them away and said, “That’s father 
all right, but my, how he has changed.” [Laughter.] I am 
afraid that these promises will have changed some. [Laughter.] 
But I want to tell you another thing. When my good friend, 
Mr. Willis, yesterday brought with him his commission from 
His Excellency the Governor of the State — I am a good sport 
and always loved brother Willis — it was my pleasure to present 
his credentials and then to ask the Vice President to swear him 
in. All that was done, and good brother Willis seemed very 
appreciative. He spoke very pleasantly about the service that 
I had rendered him — but he didn’t say that he would perform 
a similar service for me. [Laughter.] 

Now, my friends, let me talk seriously for a little while. 
What now? What is the matter with this country? The other 
day I took up the Old Testament and turned to Deuteronomy, 
and I found that Moses in a song he wrote spoke of Jacob and 
how he had been found by the Lord in the desert. He spoke 
of the great Jewish people and how they had prospered. He 
tells how they were taken up on the mountain and the high 
places and shown the boundaries of the earth, and how they 
had been fed upon butter from kine, and milk of the sheep, 
and fat of the lamb, and the blood of the grape. And then in 
speaking of Jeshurun he said, “Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” 
He was not describing the Jews then quite so much as he was 
seeing into the future and describing the great American people. 

What now? What is the matter with America? Only that 
she has waxed fat, and she kicks. When was there a time in 
the history of the United States that we prospered as we have 
prospered in the last four or five years, I care not what the 
cause may have been? We waged the war; and, thank God for 
the patriotism of man and woman and child, and above all for 
the patriotism of the American soldier and sailor, we won the 
war. [Applause.] But, my friends, we won it at the cost of 
life and treasure. Nearly one hundred thousand lives of our 
young men wiped out. It cost us perhaps thirty billions of 
money. It cost the world two hundred and fifty billions of 
money; yet the United States of America to-day is richer than 
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she was before we entered the war. My friends, this Great War 
only served to show unto the American people their power, their 
strength, of which they were never before conscious. 

What now? My good friend Mr. Beck has referred to the 
relations between the President and the Senate. There are 
many things to be done by President Harding and by the Sen- 
ate. Senator Willis, there is enough for the majority and the 
minority both to do. [Applause.] President Harding and I 
are of opposed politics. I have known him for many years. I 
have learned to know him intimately during the past six years 
in our service together in the Senate. I feel that I can say that 
he is my friend, and I know that I am his friend. [Applause.] 
And though we may be as far apart on some questions as the 
antipodes, he has no better well-wisher than I. [Applause.] 
While I am proud of my party, and hope for its success, above 
party always I hope and I pray for the success of my country, 
whether it is under a Republican or a Democratic administra- 
tion. [Applause.] 

And then let me say this with respect to the relations which 
exist between the President and the Senate. I have not for- 
gotten the past, and I am going to be frank enough to say to 
you that it does not behoove either the Democratic pot or the 
Republican kettle to call one or the other black. [Applause.] 
My friends, when it comes to great national questions, or great 
international questions, it will not do for one branch of the 
government at one end of the Capitol to say, “I am immov- 
able,” or for the other branch at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue to say, “I am unalterable.” [Applause.] 

If I conceive what America is, and what our republican insti- 
tutions are, it is this; that our republican institutions — or call 
them if you will, democratic institutions — are synonymous with 
compromise. There never was a great statute enacted, there 
never was a great treaty ratified, which was not the result of 
compromise. 

My friends, this nation of ours, with its one hundred and ten 
millions of people, has a destiny to work out. It cannot be 
done by assuming an arbitrary position, either on the part of 
Senate or Congress on the one hand, or the executive on the 
other. Senator Willis was not sent to the Senate from Ohio to 
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have his own will. Neither was I. We are there to try to do 
the best we can for the great State which has honored us. 

And so, my friends, the first duty that will confront us is to 
settle this treaty business in one form or another. It is the 
first step toward the readjustment of the world. How can our 
merchants hope to deal with Germany or with Austria or with 
Bulgaria or with Turkey, unless they shall first know what 
amount they will have to pay to the allies for the damage they 
have done? Business men are not going to deal with nations 
or with their nationals until they know what the burden is 
that is going to be placed upon them. 

And then, more than that, during the last few weeks in the 
Congress of the United States we have had men come from the 
West, some from the South, some from the East, wanting one 
favor or another — favors which mean a preference for their 
particular section as against some other. Some men from the 
South who during the war were opposed to the fixing of any 
price for cotton while the price was rising in the market, waited 
until it got up to forty cents and then began to fall, and then 
wanted the Government to fix the price of cotton at forty cents. 
From the West come some others. They say they are farmers, 
but their only title to the name of farmer is that they have 
been farming the farmers all their lives. [Laughter.] They 
come and say that the Government must maintain three dollar 
wheat. Some of the farm papers and farmer organizations 
when there was approaching a decline in the market price of 
wheat, advised their readers to hold, hold. And wheat went 
down to $2.50, down to $2.00, down to $1.75. Cotton went from 
40 cents down I believe now to 14 or 15 cents. And then there 
were some business men from the East, and from Ohio, who 
have said to the Congress, “This is a time of deflation, values 
are declining, our December taxes have not yet been paid. We 
want you to amend the law so that we can reduce our inven- 
tories and reappraise our property.” Why? Forgetful of the 
fact that many of the taxpayers had already paid. Forgetful 
of the fact that if there was a readjustment the Government of 
the United States would have to change its plans, its financial 
plans. Forgetful of the fact that the making of inventories 
and appraisements lies with the taxpayer himself. Think what 
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it would mean if you were to allow a reappraisement and read- 
justment in a time of declining values. This is what it would 
mean: It would be a temptation to the business man to say, 
“I will make up one inventory and appraisement for my stock- 
holders and my creditors, but I will make out another when 
it comes to paying the dues that I owe to the United States of 
America.” No, gentlemen, that cannot be, that must not be. 

Let me call your attention to another thought. You are 
going to have some revenue legislation, and my good friend 
Willis referred to the sainted McKinley, my fellow townsman, 
my neighbor, my friend. In that last speech of his at Buffalo 
he reminded the great American people — it is as if it were a 
voice from the grave — “The United States cannot live unto 
itself alone; it is a world power.” But, my friends, while 
McKinley rightly described the United States as a world power, 
it has gone beyond that, and we are now the world power. We 
have passed from the debtor class of nations to the only creditor 
nation in the world ; and yet there are some of our friends who 
say that we must build a wall around these United States so 
high that no foreign products can come here. Bear in mind, 
my friends, that the Allies owe to the United States ten billions 
of borrowed money, and the business men of the United States 
in addition to that have extended credits to the nations of the 
Old World amounting to over four billions of money, our money, 
our gold, if you please; and how is it to be paid? There are 
only two ways to pay a debt. One is by payment with the coin 
of the realm; the other by barter. The nations of the Old 
World cannot pay their debt to us in gold to-day, and we 
will not accept their depreciated currency for ours. How are 
you going to do it, if you are not going to trade with them? 

I am not suggesting now what the details of the plan should 
be, but this government cannot help to rebuild Europe unless 
we trade with Europe. [Applause.] We cannot collect the 
debt they owe us unless we trade with them. Bear that in mind. 
No, my friends, there is not anybody who has on his shoulders 
public responsibility who must not, sooner or later, recognize 
the fact that whatever his preconceived notions of economics 
may be, in the face of this, great world catastrophe we must cut 
our garments according to the doth. 
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Now, my friends, one other fact. Many people are coming 
from South and West, some, not many, from the East, who 
have been insisting that the Federal Reserve System shall con- 
tinue to expand, shall continue to grant further credits, little 
realizing how dangerous that may be. The only difference 
between the financial systems of the Old World and our finan- 
cial system is that our credits have been controlled, that we have 
refused to expand beyond the danger line; and the men who 
are coming and asking us to order the Reserve Board to con- 
tinue this expansion are not reckoning with what they are 
doing. Like Samson of old, they can tear down the temple, 
but if it falls it means their death as well as the death of others. 

My friends, it has been a great pleasure to be here to-night, 
and to meet you old Ohioans, men who will always keep Ohio 
sacred in their innermost heart. 

Why should we not love the State, with her eighty-eight 
counties, with her industrial centers in every county, with all 
her greatness, with all her history, with all that is dear to the 
inhabitants of that old State? We do love Ohio; we will con- 
tinue to love Ohio as we do love America, and as we will con- 
tinue to love America, because America is and always will be 
the best land on all the face of the world. I thank you. 
[Applause, rising.] 
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MEN OF MANY INVENTIONS 

General Horace Porter was born at Huntington, Penn., 1S37, grad- 
uated from West Point i860, served as a member of Grant’s staff, 
and was later his private secretary, resigned from the army in 
1873, was ambassador to France 1897-190 5. He died in 1921. 
General Porter was one of the most famous after-dinner speakers 
of his generation; his speeches displaying a bewildering rapid-fire 
of wit, epigram, anecdote and wordplay. The first speech which 
follows was given at the seventy-second annual dinner of the 
New England Society in the city of New York, December 22, 
1877. The president, William Borden, said: “Gentlemen, in giv- 
ing you the next toast, I will call upon one whom we are always 
glad to listen to. I suppose you have been waiting to hear him, 
and are surprised that he comes so late in the evening; but I will 
tell you in confidence, he is put there at his own request. [Ap- 
plause.] I give you the eleventh regular toast: 'Internal Im- 
provements.’ — The triumph of American invention. The modern 
palace runs on wheels. 

'When thy car is laden with [dead] heads, 

Good Porter, turn the key.’ 

General Horace Porter will respond.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the New England 
Society: — I suppose it was a matter of necessity, calling on 
some of us from other States to speak for you to-night, for we 
have learned from the history of Priscilla and John Alden, that 
a New Englander may be too modest to speak for himself. 
[Laughter.] But this modesty, like some of the greater bless- 
ings of the war, has been more or less disguised to-night. 

We have heard from the eloquent gentleman [Noah Porter, 
D.D.] on my left all about the good-fellowship and the still 
better fellowships in the rival universities of Harvard and Yale. 
We have heard from my sculptor friend [W. W. Story] upon 
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the extreme right all about Hawthorne’s tales, and all the great 
Storys that have emanated from Salem ; but I am not a little 
surprised that in this age, when speeches are made principally 
by those running for office, you should call upon one engaged 
only in running cars, and more particularly upon one brought 
up in the military service, where the practice of running is not 
regarded as strictly professional. [Laughter.] It occurred to 
me some years ago that the occupation of moving cars would 
be fully as congenial as that of stopping bullets — as a steady 
business, so when I left Washington I changed my profession. 
I know how hard it is to believe that persons from Washington 
ever change their professions. [Laughter.] In this regal age, 
when every man is his own sovereign, somebody had to provide 
palaces, and, as royalty is not supposed to have any permanent 
abiding place in a country like this, it was thought best to put 
these palaces on wheels; and, since we have been told by re- 
liable authority that “uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
we thought it necessary to introduce every device to enable 
those crowned heads to rest as easily as possible. Of course 
we cannot be expected to do as much for the traveling public 
as the railway companies. They at times put their passengers 
to death. We only put them to sleep. We don’t pretend that 
all the devices, patents, and inventions upon these cars are due 
to the genius of the management. Many of the best sugges- 
tions have come from the travelers themselves, especially New 
England travelers. [Laughter.] 

Some years ago, when the bedding was not supposed to be as 
fat as it ought to be, and the pillows were accused of being 
constructed upon the homeopathic principle, a New Englander 
got on a car one night. Now, it is a remarkable fact that a 
New Englander never goes to sleep in one of these cars. He 
lies awake all night, thinking how he can improve upon every 
device and patent in sight. [Laughter.] He poked his head 
out of the upper berth at midnight, hailed the porter and said, 
“Say, have you got such a thing as a corkscrew about you?” 
“We don’t ’low no drinkin’ sperits aboa’d these yer cars, sah,” 
was the reply. “ ’Tain’t that,” said the Yankee, “but I want 
to get hold onto one of your pillows that has kind of worked its 
way into my ear.” The pillows have since been enlarged. 
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I notice that, in the general comprehensiveness of the senti- 
ment which follows this toast, you allude to that large and 
liberal class of patrons, active though defunct, known as “dead- 
heads.” It is said to be a quotation from Shakespeare. That 
is a revelation. It proves conclusively that Shakespeare must 
at one time have resided in the State of Missouri. It is well 
known that the term was derived from a practice upon a Mis- 
souri railroad, where, by a decision of the courts, the railroad 
company had been held liable in heavy damages in case of acci- 
dents where a passenger lost an arm or a leg, but when he was 
killed outright his friends seldom sued, and he never did ; and 
the company never lost any money in such cases. In fact, a 
grateful mother-in-law would occasionally pay the company a 
bonus. The conductors on that railroad were all armed with 
hatchets, and in case of an accident they were instructed to go 
around and knock every wounded passenger in the head, thus 
saving the company large amounts of money; and these were 
reported to the general office as “deadheads,” and in railway 
circles the term has ever since been applied to passengers where 
no money consideration is involved. [Laughter.] 

One might suppose, from the manifestations around these 
tables for the first three hours to-night, that the toast “Internal 
Improvements” referred more especially to the benefiting of the 
true inwardness of the New England men ; but I see that the 
sentiment which follows contains much more than human 
stomachs, and covers much more ground than cars. It soars 
into the realms of invention. Unfortunately the genius of in- 
vention is always accompanied by the demon of unrest. A New 
England Yankee .can never let well enough alone. I have always 
supposed him to be the person specially alluded to in Scripture 
as the man who has found out many inventions. If he were a 
Chinese Pagan, he would invent a new kind of Joss to worship 
every week. You get married and settle down in your home. 
You are delighted with everything about you. You rest in 
blissful ignorance of the terrible discomforts that surround you, 
until a Yankee friend comes to visit you. He at once tells you 
you mustn’t build a fire in that chimney-place ; that he knows 
the chimney will smoke ; that if he had been there when it was 
built he could have shown you how to give a different sort of 
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flare to the flue. You go to read a chapter in the family Bible. 
He tells you to drop that ; that he has just written an enlarged 
and improved version, that can just put that old book to bed. 
[Laughter.] You think you are at least raising your children 
in general uprightness ; but he tells you if you don’t go out at 
once and buy the latest patented article in the way of steel leg- 
braces and put on the baby, the baby will grow up bow-legged. 
[Laughter.] He intimates, before he leaves, that if he had been 
around to advise you before you were married, he could have 
got you a much better wife. These are some of the things that 
reconcile a man to sudden death. [Continued laughter and 
applause.] 

Such occurrences as these, and the fact of so many New 
Englanders being residents of this city and elsewhere, show 
that New England must be a good place — to come from. 

At the beginning of the war we thought we could shoot people 
rapidly enough to satisfy our consciences, with single-loading 
rifles; but along came the inventive Yankee and produced 
revolvers and repeaters, and Gatling guns, and magazine guns 
— guns that carried a dozen shots at a time. I didn’t wonder 
at the curiosity exhibited in this direction by a backwoods 
Virginian we captured one night. The first remark he made 
was, “I would like to see one of them thar new-fangled weepons 
of yourn. They tell me, sah, it’s a most remarkable eenstru- 
ment. They say, sah, it’s a kind o’ repeatable, which you can 
load it up enough on Sunday to fiah it off all the rest of the 
week.” [Laughter.] Then there was every sort of new inven- 
tion in the way of bayonets. Our distinguished Secretary of 
State has expressed an opinion to-night that bayonets are 
bad things to sit down on. Well, they are equally bad things 
to be tossed up on. If he continues to hold up such terrors to 
the army, there will have to be important modifications in the 
uniform. A soldier won’t know where to wear his breastplate. 
[Laughter.] But there have not only been inventions in the 
way of guns, but important inventions in the way of firing 
them. In these days a man drops on his back, coils himself up, 
sticks up one foot, and fires off his gun over the top of his great 
toe. It changes the whole stage business of battle. It used 
to be the man who was shot, but now it is the man. who shoots 
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that falls on his back and turns up his toes. [Laughter and 
applause.] The consequence is, that the whole world wants 
American arms, and as soon as they get them they go to war 
to test them. Russia and Turkey had no sooner bought a 
supply than they went to fighting. Greece got a schooner-load, 
and, although she has not yet taken part in the struggle, yet 
ever since the digging up of the lost limbs of the Venus de Milo, 
it has been feared that this may indicate a disposition on the 
part of Greece generally to take up arms. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

But there was one inveterate old inventor that you had to get 
rid of, and you put him onto us Pennsylvanians — Benjamin 
Franklin. [Laughter.] Instead of stopping in New York, in 
Wall Street, as such men usually do, he continued on into 
Pennsylvania to pursue his kiting operations. He never could 
let well enough alone. Instead of allowing the lightning to 
occupy the heavens as the sole theater for its pyrotechnic dis- 
plays, he showed it how to get down on to the earth, and then 
he invented the lightning rod to catch it. Houses that had 
got along perfectly well for years without any lightning at all, 
now thought they must have a rod to catch a portion of it every 
time it came around. Nearly every house in the country was 
equipped with a lightning rod through Franklin’s direct agency. 
You, with your superior New England intelligence, succeeded in 
ridding yourselves of him; but in Pennsylvania, though we 
have made a great many laudable efforts in a similar direction, 
somehow or other we have never once succeeded in getting rid 
of a lightning rod agent. [Laughter.] Then the lightning 
was introduced on the telegraph wires, and we now have the 
duplex and quadruplex instruments, by which any number of 
messages can be sent from opposite ends of the same wire at 
the same time, and they all appear to arrive at the front in 
good order. Electricians have not yet told us which message 
lies down and which one steps over it, but they all seem to 
bring up in the right camp without confusion. I shouldn’t 
wonder if this principle were introduced before long in the 
operating of railroads. We may then see trains running in 
opposite directions pass each other on a single-track road. 
[Laughter.] 
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There was a New England quartermaster in charge of rail- 
roads in Tennessee, who tried to introduce this principle during 
the war. The result was discouraging. He succeeded in tele- 
scoping two or three trains every day. He seemed to think 
that the easiest way to shorten up a long train and get it on 
a short siding was to telescope it. I have always thought that 
if that man’s attention had been turned in an astronomical 
direction, he would have been the first man to telescope the 
satellites of Mars. [Laughter.] 

The latest invention in the application of electricity is the 
telephone. By means of it we may be able soon to sit in our 
houses and hear all the speeches, without going to the New 
England dinner. The telephone enables an orchestra to keep 
at a distance of miles away when it plays. If the instrument 
can be made to keep hand organs at a distance, its popularity 
will be indescribable. The worst form I have ever known 
an invention to take was one that was introduced in a country 
town, when I was a boy, by a Yankee of musical turn of mind, 
who came along and taught every branch of education by sing- 
ing. He taught geography by singing, and to combine accu- 
racy of memory with patriotism, he taught the multiplication 
table to the tune of Yankee Doodle. [Laughter.] This worked 
very well as an aid to the memory in school, but when the boys 
went into business it often led to inconvenience. When a boy 
got a situation in a grocery store and customers were waiting 
for their change, he never could tell the product of two num- 
bers without commencing at the beginning of the table and 
singing up till he had reached those numbers. In case the cus- 
tomer’s ears had not received a proper musical training, this 
practice often injured the business of the store. [Laughter.] 

It is said that the Yankee has always manifested a disposition 
for making money, but he never struck a proper field for the 
display of his genius until we got to making paper money. 
[Laughter.] Then every man who owned a printing press 
wanted to try his hand at it. I remember that in Washington 
ten cents’ worth of rags picked up in the street would be con- 
verted the next day into thousands of dollars. 

An old mule and cart used to haul up the currency from the 
Printing Bureau to the door of the Treasury Department. 
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Every morning, as regularly as the morning came, that old mule 
would back up and dump a cartload of the sinews of war at the 
Treasury. [Laughter.] A patriotic son of Columbia, who lived 
opposite, was sitting on the doorstep of his house one morning, 
looking mournfully in the direction of the mule. A friend 
came along, and seeing that the man did not look as pleasant as 
usual, said to him, “What is the matter? It seems to me you 
look kind of disconsolate this morning.” “I was just thinking,” 
he replied, “what would become of this government if that old 
mule was to break down.” [Laughter and applause.] Now 
they propose to give us a currency which is brighter and heavier, 
but not worth quite as much as the rags. Our financial horizon 
has been dimmed by it for some time, but there is a lining of 
silver to every cloud. We are supposed to take it with 41234 
grains of silver — a great many more grains of allowance. 
[Laughter.] Congress seems disposed to pay us in the “dollar 
of our daddies” — in the currency which we were familiar with 
in our childhood. Congress seems determined to pay us off in 
something that is “childlike and Bland.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] But I have detained you too long already. [Cries of 
“No, no ; go on ! ”] 

Why, the excellent president of your Society has for the last 
five minutes been looking at me like a man who might be 
expected, at any moment, to break out in the disconsolate lan- 
guage of Bildad the Shuhite to the patriarch Job, “How long 
will it be ere ye make an end of words?” Let me say then, in 
conclusion, that, coming as I do from the unassuming State of 
Pennsylvania, and standing in the presence of the dazzling 
genius of New England, I wish to express the same degree of 
humility that was expressed by a Dutch Pennsylvania farmer 
in a railroad car, at the breaking out of the war. A New Eng- 
lander came in who had just heard of the fall of Fort Sumter, 
and he was describing it to the farmer and his fellow passengers. 
He said that in the fort they had an engineer from New Eng- 
land, who had constructed the traverses, and the embrasures, 
and the parapets in such a manner as to make everybody within 
the fort as safe as if he had been at home; and on the other 
side, the Southerners had an engineer who had been educated 
in New England, and he had, with his scientific attainments, 
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succeeded in making the batteries of the bombarders as safe as 
any harvest field, and the bombardment had raged for two 
whole days, and the fort had been captured, and the garrison 
had surrendered, and not a man had been hurt on either side. 
A great triumph for science, and a proud day for New England 
education. Said the farmer, “I suppose dat ish all right, but it 
vouldn’t do to send any of us Pennsylvany fellers down dare to 
fight mit does patties. Like as not ve vould shoost pe fools 
enough to kill somebody.” [Loud applause and laughter, and 
cries of “Go on ; go on.”] 


A TRIP ABROAD WITH DEPEW 


Speech of Horace Porter at the seventy-seventh annual dinner of 
the New England Society in the city of New York, December 22, 
1882. Josiah M. Fiske, the president, occupied the chair and called 
upon General Porter to respond to the toast: “The Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims.” 

Gentlemen: — Last summer two pilgrims might have been 
seen embarking from the port of New York to visit the land 
from which the Pilgrim Fathers once embarked. One was the 
speaker who just sat down [Chauncey M. Depew], and the 
other the speaker who has just arisen. I do not know why we 
chose that particular time. Perhaps Mr. Choate, with his usual 
disregard of the more accurate bounds of veracity, would have 
you believe that we selected that time because it was a season 
when there was likely to be a general vacation from dinners 
here. [Laughter.] Our hopes of pleasure abroad had not risen 
to any dizzy height. We did not expect that the land which 
so discriminating a band as the Pilgrim Fathers had deliber- 
ately abandoned, and preferred New England thereto, could be 
a very engaging country. We expected to feel at home upon 
the general principle that the Yankees never appear so much at 
home as when they are visiting other people. [Laughter.] 

I have noticed that Americans have a desire to go to Europe, 
and I have observed, especially, that those who have certain 
ambitions with regard to public life think that they ought to 
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cross the ocean ; that crossing the water will add to their public 
reputations, particularly when they think how it added to the 
reputation of George Washington even crossing the Delaware 
River. [Laughter and applause.] The process is very simple. 
You get aboard a steamer, and when you get out of sight of land 
you suddenly realize that the ship has taken up seriously its 
corkscrew career through the sea. Certain gastronomic uncer- 
tainties follow. You are sailing under the British flag. You 
always knew that “Britannia ruled the waves”; but the only 
trouble with her now is that she don’t appear to ride them 
straight. [Laughter.] Then you lean up against the rail ; soon 
you begin to look about as much discouraged as a Brooklyn 
Alderman in contempt of court. Your more experienced and 
sympathizing friends tell you that it will soon pass over, and 
it does. You even try to beguile your misery with pleasant 
recollections of Shakespeare. The only line that seems to come 
to your memory is the advice of Lady Macbeth — “To bed, to 
bed!” — and when you are tucked away in your berth and the 
ship is rolling at its worst, your more advisory friends look in 
upon you, and they give you plenty of that economical advice 
that was given to Joseph’s brother, not to “fall out by the way.” 
[Laughter.] 

For several days you find your stomach is about in the con- 
dition of the tariff question in the present Congress — likely to 
come up any minute. This is particularly hard upon those 
who had been brought up in the army, whose previous experi- 
ence in this direction had been confined entirely to throwing 
up earthworks. [Laughter.] You begin to realize how naval 
officers sometimes have even gone so far as to throw up their 
commissions. If Mr. Choate had seen Mr. Depew and myself 
under these circumstances he would not have made those dis- 
paraging remarks which he uttered to-night about the engorge- 
ment of our stomachs. If he had turned those stomachs wrong 
side out and gazed upon their inner walls through that opera 
glass with which he has been looking so intently lately upon 
Mrs. Langtry, he would have found that there was not even the 
undigested comer of a carbuncular potato to stop the pyloric 
orifice ; he would have found upon those inner walls not a morsel 
of those things which perish with using. [Laughter.] 
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But Mr. Choate must have his joke. He is a professional 
lawyer, and I have frequently observed that lawyers’ jokes 
are like an undertaker’s griefs — strictly professional. You 
begin now to sympathize with everybody that ever went to sea. 
You think of the Pilgrim Fathers during the tempestuous voy- 
age in the Mayflower. You reflect how fully their throats must 
have been occupied, and you can see how they originated the 
practice of speaking through their noses. [Great laughter and 
applause.] Why, you will get so nauseated before the trip is 
over at the very sight of the white caps that you can!t look at 
the heads of the French nurses in Paris without feeling seasick. 
There are the usual “characters” about. There is the customary 
foreign spinster of uncertain age that has been visiting here, 
who regales you with stories of how in New York she had 
twelve men at her feet. Subsequent inquiry proves that they 
were chiropodists. [Laughter.] 

And then you approach Ireland. You have had enough of 
the ocean wave, and you think you will stop there. I have 
no doubt everybody present, after hearing from the lips of 
the distinguished chaplain on my right as to the character of 
the men who come from that country, will hereafter always 
want to stop there. And when you land at Queenstown you 
are taken for an American suspect. They think you are going 
to join the Fenian army. They look at you as if you intended 
to go forth from that ship as the dove went forth from the ark, 
in search of some green thing. You assure them that the only 
manner in which you can be compared with that dove is in 
the general peacefulness of your intentions. Then you go wan- 
dering around by the shores of the Lakes of Killarney and the 
Gap of Dunloe, that spot where the Irishman worked all day 
for the agent of an absentee landlord on the promise of getting 
a glass of grog. At night the agent brought out the grog to 
him, and the Irishman tasted it, and he said to the agent, 
“Which did you put in first, the whisky or the water ?” “Oh,” 
said he, “the whisky.” “Ah, ha 1 Well, maybe I’ll come to it 
by and by.” [Laughter.] You look around upon the army, 
the constabulary, the police, and you begin to think that Ire- 
land is a good deal like our own city of Troy, where there are 
two police forces on duty— that it is governed a great deal. You 
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can’t help thinking of the philosophical remark made by that 
learned Chinese statesman, Chin Lan Pin, when he was here 
at the time Dennis Kearney was having an unpleasantness with 
the Orientals. A man said to him, “Your people will have to 
get out of here; the Irish carry too much religion around to 
associate with Pagans.” “Yes,” said Chin Lan Pin, “we have 
determined to go. Our own country is too overcrowded now, 
we can’t go there, and I think we’ll go to Ireland.” Said the 
man, “To Ireland? You will be jumping out of the frying pan 
into the fire.” Said Chin Lan Pin, “I have traveled in your 
country and all around a good deal, and I have come to the 
conclusion that nowadays Ireland is about the only country that 
is not governed by the Irish.” [Applause and laughter.] 

Then you go to Scotland. You want to learn from personal 
observation whether the allegation is true that the Scotch are 
a people who are given to keeping the Sabbath day — and every- 
thing else they can lay their hands on. [Laughter.] You have 
heard that it is a musical country, and you immediately find 
that it is. You hardly land there before you hear the bagpipes. 
You hear that disheartening music, and you sit down and weep. 
You know that there is only one other instrument in the world 
that will produce such strains, and that is a steam piano on a 
Mississippi steamboat when the engineer is drunk. And in this 
musical country they tell you in song about the “Lassies Cornin’ 
Through the Rye” ; but they never tell you about the rye that 
goes through the “laddies.” And they will tell you in song 
about “bodies meeting bodies coming through the rye,” and 
you tell them that the practice is entirely un-American; that 
in America bodies usually are impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion and the general propriety of the thing, and lie quiet 
until the arrival of the coroner, but that the coroners are dis- 
puting so much in regard to their jurisdiction, and so many 
delays occur in issuing burial permits, that, altogether, they are 
making the process so tedious and disagreeable that nowadays 
in America hardly anybody cares to die. You tell them this in 
all seriousness, and you will see from their expression that they 
receive it in the same spirit. [Laughter.] 

Then you go to England. You have seen her colonies form- 
ing a belt around the circle of the earth, on which the sun never 
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sets. And now you have laid eyes on the mother country, on 
which it appears the sun never rises. Then you begin to com- 
pare legislative bodies, Parliament and Congress. You find that 
in Parliament the members sit with their hats on and cough, 
while in Congress the members sit with their hats off and spit. 
I believe that no international tribunal of competent jurisdic- 
tion has yet determined which nation has the advantage over 
the other in these little legislative amenities. And, as you 
cross the English Channel, the last thing you see is the English 
soldier with his blue trousers and red coat, and the first you see 
on landing in France is the French soldier with his red trousers 
and blue coat, and you come to the conclusion that if you turn 
an English soldier upside down he is, uniformly speaking, a 
Frenchman. [Laughter.] 

We could not tarry long in France; it was the ambition of 
my traveling companion to go to Holland, and upon his arrival 
there the boyish antics that were performed by my traveling 
companion in disporting himself upon the ancestral ground were 
one of the most touching and playful sights ever witnessed in 
the open air. [Laughter.] Nobody knows Mr. Depew who 
has not seen him among the Dutch. He wanted especially to 
go to Holland, because he knew the Pilgrims had gone from 
there. They did not start immediately from England to come 
here. Before taking their leap across the ocean they stepped 
back on to Holland to get a good ready. [Laughter.] It is a 
country where water mingles with everything except gin — a 
country that has been so effectively diked by the natives and 
damned by tourists. [Laughter.] There is one peculiar and 
especial advantage that you can enjoy in that country in going 
out to a banquet like this. It is that rare and peculiar privi- 
lege which you cannot expect to enjoy in a New England 
Society even when Mr. Choate addresses you — the privilege of 
never being able to understand a word that is said by the 
speakers after dinner. But we had to hurry home. We were 
Republicans, and there was going to be an election in Novem- 
ber. We didn’t suppose that our votes would be necessary at 
all ; still it would look well, you know, to come home and swell 
the Republican majority. [Laughter.] Now when you get on 
that ship to come back, you begin for the first time to appre- 
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date the advantage of the steam lanes that are laid down by 
the steamship companies, by which a vessel goes to Europe in 
one season over one route and comes back another season over 
another route, so that a man who goes to Europe one season and 
comes back another is treated to another change of scenery 
along the entire route. [Laughter.] 

As I said, we thought it was the thing for Republicans to 
come home to vote. At the polls we found it was rather the 
thing for them to stay away. But we acted upon that impulse 
which often seizes upon the human breast — the desire to come 
home to die. I never for one moment realized the overwhelm- 
ing defeat that we were going to suffer until one day Mr. Choate 
confided to me his determination to speak for the Citizens’ 
candidate. [Loud laughter.] And this left us the day after 
that election and left the other members of our party standing 
around the highways and byways with that one supplication 
upon each one’s lips : “Lord, be merciful unto me a Republican 
and a sinner.” [Loud applause and laughter.] 


WOMAN 

Speech of Horace Porter at the seventy-eighth annual dinner of 
the New England Society in the city of New York, December 22, 
1883. The president, Marvelle W. Cooper, in introducing the 
speaker, arose, mentioned the single word “Woman” — and said: 
“This toast will be responded to by one whom you know well. 
General Horace Porter.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — When this toast was pro- 
posed to me, I insisted that it ought to be responded to by a 
bachelor, by some one who is known as a ladies’ man; but in 
these days of female proprietorship it is supposed that a mar- 
ried person is more essentially a ladies’ man than anybody 
else, and it was thought that only one who had had the courage 
to address a lady could have the courage, under these circum- 
stances, to address the New England Society. [Laughter.] 

The toast, I see, is not in its usual order to-night. At public 
dinners this toast is habitually placed last on the list. It seems 
to be a benevolent provision of the Committee on Toasts in 
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order to give man in replying to Woman one chance at least in 
life of having the last word. [Laughter.] At the New Eng- 
land dinners, unfortunately the most fruitful subject of remark 
regarding woman is not so much her appearance as her dis- 
appearance. I know that this was remedied a few years ago, 
when this grand annual gastronomic high carnival was held in 
the Metropolitan Concert Hall. There ladies were introduced 
into the galleries to grace the scene by their presence; and I 
am sure the experiment was sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
repetition, for it was beautiful to see the descendants of the 
Pilgrims sitting with eyes upturned in true Puritanic sanctity; 
it was encouraging to see the sons of those pious sires devoting 
themselves, at least for one night, to setting their affections up- 
on “things above.” [Laughter.] 

Woman’s first home was in the Garden of Eden. There man 
first married woman. Strange that the incident should have 
suggested to Milton the “Paradise Lost.” [Laughter.] Man 
was placed in a profound sleep, a rib was taken from his side, 
a woman was created from it, and she became his wife. Evil- 
minded persons constantly tell us that thus man’s first sleep 
became his last repose. But if woman be given at times to 
that contrariety of thought and perversity of mind which some- 
times passeth our understanding, it must be recollected in her 
favor that she was created out of the crookedest part of man. 
[Laughter.] 

The Rabbins have a different theory regarding creation. They 
go back to the time when we were all monkeys. They insist 
that man was originally created with a kind of Darwinian tail, 
and that in the process of evolution this caudal appendage was 
removed and created into woman. This might better account 
for those Caudle lectures which woman is in the habit of deliv- 
ering, and some color is given to this theory, from the fact 
that husbands even down to the present day seem to inherit a 
general disposition to leave their wives behind. [Laughter.] 

The first woman, finding no other man in that garden except 
her own husband, took to flirting even with the Devil. [Laugh- 
ter.] The race might have been saved much tribulation if Eden 
had been located in some calm and tranquil land — like Ireland. 
There would at least have been no snakes there to get into the 
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garden. Now woman in her thirst after knowledge, showed her 
true female inquisitiveness in her cross-examination of the ser- 
pent, and, in commemoration of that circumstance, the serpent 
seems to have been curled up and used in nearly all languages 
as a sign of interrogation. Soon the domestic troubles of our 
first parents began. The first woman’s favorite son was killed 
by a club, and married women even to this day seem to have an 
instinctive horror of clubs. The first woman learned that it 
was Cain that raised a club. The modern woman has learned 
it is a club that raises cain. Yet, I think, I recognize faces here 
to-night that I see behind the windows of Fifth Avenue clubs 
of an afternoon, with their noses pressed flat against the broad 
plate glass, and as woman trips along the sidewalk, I have 
observed that these gentlemen appear to be more assiduously 
engaged than ever was a government scientific commission in 
taking observations upon the transit of Venus. [Laughter.] 

Before those windows passes many a face fairer than that 
of the Ludovician Juno or the Venus of Medici. There is 
the Saxon blonde with the deep blue eye, whose glances return 
love for love, whose silken tresses rest upon her shoulders like 
a wealth of golden fleece, each thread of which looks like a 
ray of the morning sunbeam. There is the Latin brunette with 
the deep, black, piercing eye, whose jetty lashes rest like silken 
fringe upon the pearly texture of her dainty cheek, looking like 
raven’s wings spread out upon new-fallen snow. 

And yet the dub man is not happy. As the ages roll on 
woman has materially elevated herself in the scale of being. 
Now she stops at nothing. She soars. She demands the co- 
education of the sexes. She thinks nothing of delving into the 
most abstruse problems of the higher branches of analytical 
sdence. She can dpher out the exact hour of the night when 
her husband ought to be home, either according to the old or 
the recently adopted method of calculating time. I never knew 
of but one married man who gained any dedded domestic ad- 
vantage by this change in our time. He was an habitue of a 
club situated next door to his house. His wife was always 
upbraiding him for coming home too late at night. Fortu- 
nately, when they made this change of time, they placed one of 
those meridians from which our time is calculated right between 
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the dub and his house. [Laughter.] Every time he stepped 
across that imaginary line it set him back a whole hour in time. 
He found that he could leave his club at one o’dock and get 
home to his wife at twelve; and for the first time in twenty 
years peace reigned around that hearthstone. 

Woman now revels even in the more complicated problems of 
mathematical astronomy. Give a woman ten minutes and she 
will describe a heliocentric parallax of the heavens. Give her 
twenty minutes and she will find astronomically the longitude 
of a place by means of lunar culminations. Give that same 
woman an hour and a half, with the present fashions, and she 
cannot find the pocket in her dress. 

And yet man’s admiration for woman never flags. He will 
give her half his fortune ; he will give her his whole heart ; he 
seems always willing to give her everything that he possesses, 
except his seat in a horse car. [Laughter.] 

Every nation has had its heroines as well as its heroes. Eng- 
land, in her wars, had a Florence Nightingale ; and the soldiers 
in the expression of their adoration, used to stoop and kiss the 
hem of her garment as she passed. America, in her war, had a 
Dr. Mary Walker. Nobody ever stooped to kiss the hem of her 
garment — because that was not exactly the kind of garment she 
wore. [Laughter.] But why should man stand here and at- 
tempt to speak for woman, when she is so abundantly equipped 
to speak for herself ? I know that is the case in New England ; 
and I am reminded, by seeing General Grant here to-night, of 
an incident in proof of it which occurred when he was making 
that marvelous tour through New England, just after the war. 
The train stopped at a station in the State of Maine. The Gen- 
eral was standing on the rear platform of the last car. At that 
time, as you know, he had a great reputation for silence — for it 
was before he had made his series of brilliant speeches before 
the New England Society. They spoke of his reticence — a qual- 
ity which New Englanders admire so much — in others. [Laugh- 
ter.] Suddenly there was a commotion in the crowd, and as it 
opened a large, tall, gaunt-looking woman came rushing to- 
ward the car, out of breath. Taking her spectacles off from fhe 
top of her head and putting them on her nose, she put her arms 
akimbo, and looking up, said: “Well, I’ve just come down 
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here a runnin’ nigh onto two mile, right on the clean jump, 
just to get a look at the man that lets the women do all the 
talkin’.” [Laughter.] 

The first regular speaker of the evening [William W. Evarts] 
touched upon woman, but only incidentally, only in reference 
to Mormonism and that sad land of Utah, where a single death 
may make a dozen widows. [Laughter.] 

A speaker at the New England dinner in Brooklyn last night 
[Henry Ward Beecher] tried to prove that the Mormons came 
originally from New Hampshire and Vermont. I know that a 
New Englander sometimes in the course of his life marries sev- 
eral times ; but he takes the precaution to take his wives in their 
proper order of legal succession. The difference is that he 
drives his team of wives tandem, while the Mormon insists upon 
driving his abreast. [Laughter.] 

But even the least serious of us, Mr. President, have some 
serious moments in which to contemplate the true nobility of 
woman’s character. If she were created from a rib, she was 
made from that part which lies nearest a man’s heart. 

It has been beautifully said that man was fashioned out of 
the dust of the earth while woman was created from God’s own 
image. It is our pride in this land that woman’s honor is her 
own best defense; that here female virtue is not measured by 
the vigilance of detective nurses; that here woman may walk 
throughout the length and the breadth of this land, through its 
highways and its byways, uninsulted, unmolested, clothed in 
the invulnerable panoply of her own woman’s virtue ; that even 
in places where crime lurks and vice prevails in the haunts of 
our great cities, and in the rude mining gulches of the West, 
owing to the noble efforts of our women, and the influence of 
their examples, there are raised up, even there, girls who are 
good daughters, loyal wives, and faithful mothers. They seem 
to rise in those rude surroundings as grows the pond lily, which 
is entangled by every species of rank growth, environed by poi- 
son, miasma and corruption, and yet which rises in the beauty 
of its purity and lifts its fair face unblushing to the sun. 

No one who has witnessed the heroism of America’s daugh- 
ters in the field should fail to pay a passing tribute to their 
worth. I do not speak alone of those trained Sisters of Charity, 
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who in scenes of misery and woe seem Heaven’s chosen messen- 
gers on earth; but I would speak also of those fair daughters 
who came forth from the comfortable firesides of New England 
and other States, little trained to scenes of suffering, little used 
to the rudeness of a life in camp, who gave their all, their time, 
their health, and even life itself, as a willing sacrifice in that 
cause which then moved the nation’s soul. As one of these, with 
her graceful form, was seen moving silently through the dark- 
ened aisles of an army hospital, as the motion of her passing 
dress wafted a breeze across the face of the wounded, they felt 
that their parched brows had been fanned by the wings of the 
angel of mercy. 

Ah! Mr. President, woman is after all a mystery. It has 
been well said, that woman is the great conundrum of the nine- 
teenth century ; but if we cannot guess her, we will never give 
her up. [Applause.] 


FRIENDLINESS OF THE FRENCH 

Speech of Horace Porter at the banquet given by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, June 24, 1885, to the officers 
of the French national ship here , which brought over the statue 
of “Liberty Enlightening the World.” Charles Stewart Smith, 
vice president of the Chamber, proposed the following toast: “The 
French Alliance; initiated by noble and sympathetic Frenchmen; 
grandly maintained by the blood and treasure of France; now 
newly cemented by the spontaneous action of the French people; 
may it be perpetuated through all time,” In concluding his intro- 
duction, the chairman said; “We shall hear from our friend, 
General Porter.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — 1 Voulez-vous me permettre 
de jaire mes remarques en frangais ? Si je m'adresse h vous 
dans une langue que je ne parle pas , et que personne id ne 
comprends, } } en impute la jaute enticement b V example mal - 

1 Translation. — Will you kindly allow me to make my speech in 
French? If I address you in a tongue that I do not speak, and that 
no one here understands, I must lay the entire blame on that unfortunate 
example of Mr. Coudert, What I desire to say is— 
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heureux de Monsieur Coudert. Ce que je veux dire est que — 
this is the fault of Coudert. He has been switching the lan- 
guages round in every direction, and has done all he could to 
sidetrack English. 

What I mean to say is, that if I were to mention in either lan- 
guage one tithe of the subjects which should be alluded to to- 
night in connection with the French Alliance, I should keep you 
all here until the rising of another sun, and these military 
gentlemen around me, from abroad, in attempting to listen to it, 
would have to exhibit what Napoleon considered the highest 
quality in a soldier: “Two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage.” 
[Applause.] 

One cannot speak of the French Alliance without recalling 
the services of Benjamin Franklin in connection with it. When 
he was in Paris and was received in a public assemblage, not 
understanding anything of the language, and believing, very 
properly, that it was a good thing always to follow the example 
of die French in society, he vociferously applauded every time 
the rest of them applauded, and he did not learn until it was all 
over that the applause was, in each instance, elicited by a refer- 
ence to his name and distinguished public services, and so, 
during the eloquent speech of our friend, Mr. Coudert, I could 
not but look upon the American members of this assemblage, 
and notice that they applauded most vociferously when they 
supposed that the speaker was alluding particularly to their 
arduous services as members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
[Laughter.] 

I congratulate our friends from abroad, who do not under- 
stand our language, upon the very great privilege they enjoy 
here to-night, a privilege that is not enjoyed by Americans or 
by Englishmen who come among us. It is the rare and pre- 
cious privilege at an American banquet of not being expected 
to pay the slightest attention to the remarks of the after-dinner 
speakers. [Laughter.] If there is one thing I feel I can enjoy 
more than another, it is standing upon firm land and speaking 
to those whose life is on the sea, to these “toilers of the deep.” 
There is in this a sort of poetic justice, a sentimental retribu- 
tion; for on their element I am never able to stand up, and, 
owing to certain gastronomic uncertainties, my feelings on that 
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element are just the reverse of those I experience at the pres- 
ent moment. For in the agonies of a storm I have so much on 
my mind that I have nothing whatever on my stomach. But 
after this feast to-night I have so much on my stomach that I 
fear I have nothing whatever on my mind. And when I next 
go to sea I want to go as the great statue of Liberty: first be- 
ing taken all apart with the pieces carefully stored amidships. 
[Laughter.] 

While they were building the statue in France, we were pre- 
paring slowly for the pedestal. You cannot hurry construc- 
tions of this kind ; they must have time to settle. We long ago 
prepared the stones for that pedestal, and we first secured the 
services of the most useful, most precious stone of all — the 
Pasha from Egypt. [Laughter.] We felt that his services in 
Egypt had particularly fitted him for this task. There is a 
popular belief in this country, which I have never once heard 
contradicted, that he took a prominent part in laying the foun- 
dations of the great Pyramids, that he assisted in placing the 
Egyptian Sphinx in position, and that he even had something 
to do with Cleopatra’s Needle. [Laughter.] 

When Napoleon was in Egypt he said to his people: “Forty 
centuries are looking down upon you.” We say to General 
Stone, as he stands upon that pedestal : “Fifty-five millions of 
people are looking up to you! and some of them have con- 
tributed to the fund.” [Laughter.] When we read of the size 
of that statue, we were troubled, particularly when we saw the 
gigantic dimensions of the Goddess’s nose, but our minds were 
relieved when we found that that nose was to face southward, 
and not in the direction of Hunter’s Point. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Monsieur le Prisident : — 1 Quand le coeur est plein il diborde, 
et ce soir mon coeur est plein de la France, mais — Oh, there I 
go, again wandering with Coudert away from the mother tongue. 
[Laughter.] 

I have no doubt all the gentlemen here to-night of an Ameri- 
can turn of mind wish that the mantle of Elijah of old had 

’Translation. — When the heart is full it overflows, and this eve- 
ning my heart is full of France, but — 
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fallen upon the shoulders of Mr. Coudert, for then he might 
have stood some chance of being translated. [Laughter.] A 
few years ago distinguished military men from abroad came 
here to participate in the celebration of the iooth anniversary 
of the surrender of Yorktown by Lord Cornwallis. They were 
invited here by the Government, the descendants of all dis- 
tinguished foreigners, to participate in that historical event, ex- 
cept the descendants of Lord Cornwallis. [Laughter.] And 
if our French guests had been here then, and had gone down 
and seen Yorktown, they would not have wondered that Corn- 
wallis gave up that place; their only astonishment would have 
been that he consented to remain there as long as he did 
[Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, upon a subject fraught with so much in- 
terest to us all, and with so much dignity, let me, before I 
close, speak a few words in all seriousness. If we would prop- 
erly appreciate the depth and the lasting nature of that tradi- 
tional friendship between the two nations, which is the child of 
the French Alliance, we must consider the conditions of history 
at the time that alliance was formed. For years a desperate 
war had been waged between the most powerful of nations and 
the weakest of peoples, struggling to become a nation. The 
American coffers had been drained, the spirit of the people was 
waning, hope was fading, and patriot hearts who had never de- 
spaired before were now bowed in the dust. The trials of the 
Continental army had never been matched since the trade of 
war began. The sufferings had never been equaled since the 
days of the early Christian martyrs. While courage still ani- 
mated the hearts of the people, and their leaders never took 
counsel of their fears, yet a general gloom had settled down 
upon the land. Then we saw a light breaking in upon our 
eastern horizon, a light which grew in brilliancy until it be- 
came to us a true bow of promise. That light came from the 
brave land of France. [Enthusiastic cheering.] 

Then hope raised our standards; then joy brightened our 
crest; then it was, that when we saw Gates and Lincoln and 
Greene and Washington, we saw standing shoulder to shoulder 
with them, D’Estaing, De Grasse, Rochambeau, and that 
princely hero [pointing to a portrait against the wall], that man 
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who was the embodiment of gallantry, of liberty, of chivalry, 
the immortal Lafayette. [Loud cheers.] Then the two armies 
moved hand-in-hand to fight the common foe. They vied nobly 
with each othei and by an unselfish emulation and by a gen- 
erous rivalry, showed the world that the path of ambition had 
not become so narrow that two could not walk it abreast. 
[Cries of "Good! Good!” and cheers.] 

Two treaties were made ; one was military in its terms, and 
was called the Defensive Treaty. The other we recall with 
great interest in the presence of an assemblage of business men 
such as this. The second treaty was called the Treaty of 
Friendship and Commerce. The results of those treaties have 
passed into history. That alliance taught many worthy lessons. 
It taught that tyranny you may find anywhere ; it is a weed that 
grows on any soil But if you want liberty, you must go forth 
and fight for it. [Applause.] It taught us those kindly senti- 
ments between nations which warm the heart, liberalize the 
mind, and animate the courage. It taught men that true lib- 
erty can turn blind submission into rational obedience. It 
taught men, as Hall has said, that true liberty smothers the 
voice of kings, dispels the mists of superstition, and by its magic 
touch kindles the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, the 
flame of eloquence, pours into our laps opulence and art, and 
embellishes life with innumerable institutions and improve- 
ments which make it one grand theater of wonders. [Cheers.] 

And now that this traditional friendship between the two 
nations is to be ever cemented by that generous gift of our ally, 
that colossal statue, which so nobly typifies the great principle 
for which our fathers fought, may the flame which is to arise 
from its uplifted arm light the path of liberty to all who follow 
in its ways, until human rights and human freedom become the 
common heritage of mankind. 

Ariosto tells us a pretty story of a gentle fairy, who, by a 
mysterious law of her nature, was at certain periods compelled 
to assume the form of a serpent and to crawl upon the ground. 
Those who in the days of her disguise spurned her and trod 
upon her were forever debarred from a participation in those 
gifts that it was her privilege to bestow, but to those who, 
despite her unsightly aspect, comforted her and encouraged her 
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and aided her, she appeared in the beautiful and celestial form 
of her true nature, followed them ever after with outstretched 
arms, lavished upon them her gifts, and filled their homes with 
happiness and wealth. 

And so, when America lay prostrate upon the ground, after 
throwing off the British yoke, yet not having established a gov- 
ernment which the nations of the earth were willing to recog- 
nize, then it was that France sympathized with her, and com- 
forted her, and aided her, and now that America has arisen in 
her strength and stands erect before the nations of the world, 
in the true majesty and glory of that form in which God in- 
tended she should thenceforth tread the earth, she always stands 
with arms outstretched towards France in token of the great 
gratitude she bears her. [Applause and cheers.] 


SIRES AND SONS 

Speech of Horace Porter at the eighty-sixth annual dinner of the 
New England Society in the city of New York, December 22, 
1891. J. Pierpont Morgan, the president, occupied the chair, and 
called upon General Porter to speak on “Sires and Sons.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — All my shortcomings upon 
this occasion must be attributed to the fact that I have just 
come from last night’s New England dinner, in Brooklyn, which 
occurred largely this morning. They promised me when I ac- 
cepted their invitation that I should get away early, and I did. 
I am apprehensive that the circumstance may give rise to state- 
ments which may reflect upon my advancing years, and that I 
may be pointed out as one who has dined with the early New 
Englanders. 

I do not 'like the fact of Depew’s coming into the room so 
late to-night and leaving so short an interval between his speech 
and mine. His conduct is of a piece with the conduct of so 
many married men nowadays who manifest such exceedingly 
bad taste and want of tact in dying only such a very short time 
before the remarriage of their wives. 

I have acquired some useful experience in attending New 
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England Society dinners in various cities. I dine with New 
Englanders in Boston ; the rejoicing is marked, but not aggres- 
sive. I dine with them in New York ; the hilarity and cheer of 
mind are increased in large degree. I dine with them in Phila- 
delphia; the joy is unconfined and measured neither by metes 
nor .bounds. Indeed, it has become patent to the most casual 
observer that the further the New Englander finds himself from 
New Englan d the more hilarious is his rejoicing. Whenever 
we find a son of New England who has passed beyond the bor- 
ders of his own section, who has stepped out into the damp cold 
fog of a benighted outside world and has brought up in another 
State, he seems to take more pride than ever in his descent — 
doubtless because he feels that it has been so great. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The New England sire was a stern man on duty and deter- 
mined to administer discipline totally regardless of previous ac- 
quaintance. He detested all revolutions in which he had taken 
no part. If he possessed too much piety, it was tempered by 
religion; while always seeking out new virtues, he never lost 
his grip on his vices. [Laughter.] He was always ambitious 
to acquire a reputation that would extend into the next world. 
But in his own individual case he manifested a decided prefer- 
ence for the doctrine of damnation without representation. 

When he landed at Plymouth he boldly set about the ap- 
palling task of cultivating the alleged soil. His labors were 
largely lightened by the fact that there were no agricultural 
newspapers to direct his efforts. By a fiction of speech which 
could not have been conceived by a less ingenious mind, he 
founded a government based upon a common poverty and 
called it a commonwealth. He was prompt and eminently prac- 
tical in his worldly methods. In the rigors of a New England 
winter when he found a witch suffering he brought her in to the 
fire ; when he found an Indian suffering he went out and covered 
him with a shotgun. [Laughter.] 

The discipline of the race, however, is chiefly due to the New 
England mother. She could be seen going to church of a Sab- 
bath with her Bible under one arm and a small boy under the 
other, and her mind equally harassed by the tortures of mater- 
nity and eternity. When her offspring were found suffering 
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from spring fever and the laziness which accompanies it, she 
braced them up with a heroic dose of brimstone and molasses. 
The brimstone given here was a reminder of the discipline here- 
after; the molasses has doubtless been chiefly responsible for 
the tendency of the race to stick to everything, especially their 
opinions. [Laughter.] 

The New Englanders always take the initiative in great na- 
tional movements. At Lexington and Concord they marched 
out alone without waiting for the rest of the Colonies, to have 
their fling at the red-coats, and a number of the colonists on 
that occasion succeeded in interfering with British bullets. It 
was soon after observed that their afternoon excursion had at- 
tracted the attention of England. They acted in the spirit of 
the fly who bit the elephant on the tail. When the fly was 
asked whether he expected to kill him he said : “No, but I no- 
tice I made him look around.” [Laughter.] 

Such are the inventive faculty and self-reliance of New Eng- 
landers that they always entertain a profound respect for im- 
possibilities. It has been largely owing to their influence that 
we took the negro, who is a natural agriculturist, and made a 
soldier of him ; took the Indian, who is a natural warrior, and 
made an agriculturist of him ; took the American, who is a nat- 
ural destructionist, and made a protectionist of him. They 
are always revolutionizing affairs. Recently a Boston company 
equipped with electricity the horse cars, or rather the mule cars, 
in the streets of Atlanta. When the first electric-motor cars 
were put into service an aged “contraband” looked at them 
from the street corner and said : “Dem Yankees is a powerful 
sma’t people ; furst dey come down h’yar and freed de niggers, 
now dey’ve done freed de mules.” [Laughter.] 

The New Englander is so constantly engaged in creating 
changes that in his eyes even variety appears monotonous. 
When a German subject finds himself oppressed by his Gov- 
ernment he emigrates ; when a French citizen is oppressed he 
makes the Government emigrate; when Americans find a por- 
tion of their Government trying to emigrate they arm them- 
selves and spend four years in going after it and bringing it 
back. [Laughter.] 

You will find the sons of New England everywhere through- 
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out the world, and they are always at the fore. I happened to 
be at a French banquet in Paris where several of us Americans 
spoke, employing that form of the French language which is so 
often used by Americans in France, and which is usually so suc- 
cessful in concealing one’s ideas from the natives. There was 
a young Bostonian there who believed he had successfully mas- 
tered all the most difficult modern languages except that which 
is spoken by the brakemen on the elevated railroads. When 
he spoke French the only departure from the accent of the 
Parisian was that nuance of difference arising from the mere 
accidental circumstance of one having learned his French in 
Paris and the other in Boston. The French give much praise 
to Moliere for having changed the pronunciation of a great 
many French words ; but his most successful efforts in that di- 
rection were far surpassed by the Boston young man. When 
he had finished his remarks a French gentleman sitting beside 
me inquired: “Where is he from?” I replied: “From New 
England.” Said he : “I don’t see anything English about him 
except his French.” [Laughter.] 

In speaking of the sons of New England sires, I know that 
one name is uppermost in all minds here to-night — the name of 
one who added new luster to the fame of his distinguished an- 
cestors. The members of your Society, like the Nation at large, 
found themselves within the shadow of a profound grief, and 
oppressed by a sense of sadness akin to the sorrow of a personal 
bereavement, as they stood with uncovered heads beside the 
bier of William T. Sherman; when the echo of his guns gave 
place to the tolling of cathedral bells; when the flag of his 
country, which had never been lowered in his presence, dropped 
to half-mast, as if conscious that his strong arm was no longer 
there to hold it to the peak; when he passed from the living 
here to join the other living, commonly called the dead. We 
shall never meet the great soldier again until he stands forth to 
answer to his name at roll-call on the morning of the last great 
reveille. At this board he was always a thrice welcomed guest. 
The same blood coursed in his veins which flows in yours. All 
hearts warmed to him with the glow of an abiding afWf'on . 
He was a many-sided man. He possessed all the characteristics 
of the successful soldier: bold in conception, vigorous in execu- 
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tion, and unshrinking under grave responsibilities. He was sin- 
gularly self-reliant, demonstrating by all his acts that “much 
danger makes great hearts most resolute.” He combined in his 
temperament the restlessness of a Hotspur with the patience of 
a Fabius. Under the magnetism of his presence his troops 
rushed to victory with all the dash of Caesar’s Tenth Legion. 
Opposing ranks went down before the fierceness of his onsets, 
never to rise again. He paused not till he saw the folds of his 
banners wave above the strongholds he had wrested from the foe. 

While mankind will always appreciate the practical workings 
of the mind of the great strategist, they will also see in his mar- 
velous career much which savors of romance as well as reality, 
appeals to the imagination and excites the fancy. They will 
picture him as a legendary knight moving at the head of con- 
quering columns, whose marches were measured not by single 
miles, but by thousands ; as a general who could make a Christ- 
mas gift to his President of a great seaboard city; as a chief- 
tain whose field of military operations covered nearly half a 
continent; who had penetrated everglades and bayous; the in- 
spiration of whose commands forged weaklings into giants; 
whose orders all spoke with the true bluntness of the soldier; 
who fought from valley’s depth to mountain height, and 
marched from inland rivers to the sea. No one can rob him 
of his laurels; no man can lessen the measure of his fame. 
His friends will never cease to sing paeans in his honor, and 
even the wrath of his enemies may be counted in his praise. 
[Prolonged applause.] 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL GRANT 

Speech of Horace Porter at the banquet of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, upon the occasion of the inauguration of the Grant Eques- 
trian Statue in Chicago, October 8, 1891. 

Mr. Chairman : — When a man from the armies of the East finds 
himself in the presence of men of the armies of the West, he 
feels that he cannot strike their gait. He can only look at them 
wistfully and say, in the words of Charles n, “I always ad- 
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mired virtue, but I never could imitate it.’’ [Laughter.] If I 
do not in the course of my remarks succeed in seeing each one 
of you, it will be because the formation of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee to-night is like its formation in the field, when it won its 
matchless victories, the heavy columns in the center. [An 
allusion to the large columns in the room.] [Laughter.] 

Almost all the conspicuous characters in history have risen 
to prominence by gradual steps, but Ulysses S. Grant seemed to 
come before the people with a sudden bound. Almost the first 
sight they caught of him was in the flashes of his guns, and the 
blaze of his camp fires, those wintry days and nights in front 
of Donelson. From that hour until the closing triumph at Ap- 
pomattox he was the leader whose name was the harbinger of 
victory. From the final sheath of his sword until the tragedy 
on Mount McGregor he was the chief citizen of the republic and 
the great central figure of the world. [Applause.] The story 
of his life savors more of romance than reality. It is more like 
a fabled tale of ancient days than the history of an American 
citizen of the nineteenth century. As light and shade produce 
the most attractive effects in a picture, so the singular contrast, 
the strange vicissitudes in his marvelous career, surround him 
with an interest which attaches to few characters in history. 
His rise from an obscure lieutenancy to the command of the 
veteran armies of the republic; his transition from a frontier 
post of the untrodden West to the Executive Mansion of the 
nation ; his sitting at one time in his little store in Galena, not 
even known to the Congressman from his own district ; at an- 
other time striding through the palaces of the Old World, with 
the descendants of a line of Kings rising and standing uncovered 
in his presence [applause] — these are some of the features of 
his extraordinary career which appeal to the imagination, ex- 
cite men’s wonder, and fascinate all who read the story of his 
life. [Applause.] 

General Grant possessed in a striking degree all the charac- 
teristics of the successful soldier. His methods were all stamped 
with tenacity of purpose, with originality and ingenuity. He 
depended for his success more upon the powers of invention 
than of adaptation, and the fact that he has been compared, at 
different times, to nearly every great commander in history is 
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perhaps the best proof that he was like none of them. He was 
possessed of a moral and physical courage which was equal to 
every emergency in which he was placed: calm amidst excite- 
ment, patient under trials, never unduly elated by victory or 
depressed by defeat. While he possessed a sensitive nature and 
a singularly tender heart, yet he never allowed his sentiments to 
interfere with the stern duties of the soldier. He knew better 
than to attempt to hew rocks with a razor. He realized that 
paper bullets cannot be fired in warfare. He felt that the hard- 
est blows bring the quickest results; that more men die from 
disease in sickly camps than from shot and shell in battle. 

His magnanimity to foes, his generosity to friends, will be 
talked of as long as manly qualities are honored. [Applause.] 

You know after Vicksburg had succumbed to him he said in 
his order : “The garrison will march out to-morrow. Instruct 
your commands to be quiet and orderly as the prisoners pass 
by, and make no offensive remarks.” After Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox, when our batteries began to fire triumphal salutes, 
he at once suppressed them, saying, in his order : “The war is 
over; the rebels are again our countrymen; the best way to 
celebrate the victory will be to abstain from all demonstrations 
in the field.” [Applause.] After the war General Lee and his 
officers were indicted in the civil courts of Virginia by direc- 
tions of a President who was endeavoring to make treason 
odious and succeeding in making nothing so odious as himself. 
[Applause.] General Lee appealed to his old antagonist for 
protection. He did not appeal to that heart in vain. General 
Grant at once took up the cudgels in his defense, threatened to 
resign his office if such officers were indicted while they con- 
tinued to obey their paroles, and such was the logic of his argu- 
ment and the force of his character that those indictments were 
soon after quashed. So that he penned no idle platitude; he 
fashioned no stilted epigram; he spoke the earnest conviction 
of an honest heart when he said, “Let us have peace.” [Ap- 
plause.] He never tired of giving unstinted praise to worthy 
subordinates for the work they did. Like the chief artists who 
weave the Gobelin tapestries, he was content to stand behind 
the cloth and let those in front appear to be the chief contrib- 
utors to the beauty of the fabric. [Applause.] 
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One of the most beautiful chapters in all history is that which 
records the generous relations existing between him and Sher- 
man, that great soldier who for so many years was the honored 
head of this society, that great chieftain whom men will always 
love to picture as a legendary knight moving at the head of 
conquering columns, whose marches were measured not by 
single miles, but by thousands ; whose field of military opera- 
tions covered nearly half a continent; whose orders always 
spoke with the true bluntness of the soldier ; who fought from 
valley’s depth to mountain heights, and marched from inland 
rivers to the sea, [Applause.] Their rivalry manifested itself 
only in one respect — the endeavor of each to outdo the other in 
generosity. With hearts untouched by jealousy, with souls too 
great for rivalry, each stood ready to abandon the path of am- 
bition when it became so narrow that two could not tread it 
abreast. [Applause.] 

If there be one single word in all the wealth of the English 
language which best describes the predominating trait of Gen- 
eral Grant’s character, that word is “loyalty.” [Applause.] 
Loyal to every great cause and work he was engaged in ; loyal 
to his friends ; loyal to his family ; loyal to his country ; loyal 
to his God. [Applause.] This produced a reciprocal effect in 
all who came in contact with him. It was one of the chief rea- 
sons why men became so loyally attached to him. It is true 
that this trait so dominated his whole character that it led him 
to make mistakes ; it induced him to continue to stand by men 
who were no longer worthy of his confidence ; but after all, it 
was a trait so grand, so noble, we do not stop to count the 
errors which resulted. [Applause.] It showed him to be a man 
who had the courage to be just, to stand between worthy men 
and their unworthy slanderers, and to let kindly sentiments have 
a voice in an age in which the heart played so small a part 
in public life. Many a public man has had hosts of followers 
because they fattened on the patronage dispensed at his hands ; 
many a one has had troops of adherents because they were blind 
zealots in a cause he represented, but perhaps no man but 
General Grant had so many friends who loved him for his own 
sake; whose attachment strengthened only with time; whose 
affection knew neither variableness, nor shadow of turning; 
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who stuck to him as closely as the toga to Nessus, whether he 
was Captain, General, President, or simply private citizen. 
[Great applause.] 

General Grant was essentially created for great emergencies ; 
it was the very magnitude of the task which called forth the 
powers which mastered it. In ordinary matters he was an ordi- 
nary man. In momentous affairs he towered as a giant. When 
he served in a company there was nothing in his acts to distin- 
guish from the fellow officers; but when he wielded corps and 
armies the great qualities of the commander flashed forth and 
his master strokes of genius placed him at once in the front 
rank of the world’s great captains. When he hauled wood from 
his little farm and sold it in the streets of St. Louis there was 
nothing in his business or financial capacity different from that 
of the small farmers about him ; but when, as President of the 
Republic, he found it his duty to puncture the fallacy of the in- 
flationists, to throttle by a veto the attempt of unwise legis- 
lators to tamper with the American credit, he penned a State 
paper so logical, so masterly, that it has ever since been the 
pride, wonder, and admiration of every lover of an honest cur- 
rency. [Applause.] He was made for great things, not for 
little. He could collect for the nation $15,000,000 from Great 
Britain in settlement of the Alabama claims ; he could not pro- 
tect his own personal savings from the miscreants who robbed 
him in Wall Street. 

But General Grant needs no eulogist. His name is indelibly 
engraved upon the hearts of his countrymen. His services at- 
test his greatness. He did his duty and trusted to history for 
his meed of praise. The more history discusses him, the more 
brilliant becomes the luster of his deeds. His record is like a 
torch; the more it is shaken, the brighter it burns. His name 
will stand imperishable when epitaphs have vanished utterly, 
and monuments and statutes have crumbled into dust ; but the 
people of this great city, everywhere renowned for their deeds 
of generosity, have covered themselves anew with glory in 
fashioning in enduring bronze, in rearing in monumental rock 
that magnificent tribute to his worth which was to-day unveiled 
in the presence of countless thousands. As I gazed upon its 
graceful lines and colossal proportions I was reminded of that 
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child-like simplicity which was mingled with the majestic 
grandeur of his nature. The memories clustering about it will 
recall the heroic age of the Republic ; it will point the path of 
loyalty to children yet unborn ; its mute eloquence will plead 
for equal sacrifice, should war ever again threaten the Nation’s 
life ; generations yet to come will pause to read the inscription 
which it bears, and the voices of a grateful people will ascend 
from the consecrated spot on which it stands, as incense rises 
from holy places, invoking blessings upon the memory of him 
who has filled to the very full the largest measure of human 
greatness and covered the earth with his renown [Applause.] 
An indescribably touching incident happened which will ever 
be memorable and which never can be effaced from the memory 
of those who witnessed it. Even at this late date 1 can scarcely 
trust my own feelings to recall it. It was on Decoration Day in 
the city of New York, the last one he ever saw on earth. That 
morning the members of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
veterans in that vicinity, arose earlier than was their wont. 
They seemed to spend more time that morning in unfurling the 
old battle flags, in burnishing the medals of honor which dec- 
orated their breasts, for on that day they had determined to 
march by the house of their dying commander to give him a 
last marching salute. In the streets the columns were forming ; 
inside the house on that bed, from which he was never to rise 
again, lay the stricken chief. The hand which had seized the 
surrendered swords of countless thousands could scarcely re- 
turn the pressure of the friendly grasp. The voice which had 
cheered on to triumphant victory the legions of America’s man- 
hood, could no longer call for the cooling draught which slaked 
the thirst of a fevered tongue; and prostrate on that bed of 
anguish lay the form which in the New World had ridden at 
the head of the conquering column, which in the Old World 
had been deemed worthy to stand with head covered and feet 
sandaled in the presence of princes, kings, and emperors. Now 
his ear caught the sound of martial music. Bands were play- 
ing the same strains which had mingled with the echoes of his 
guns at Vicksburg, the same footsteps to which his mpp had 
,sped in hot haste in pursuit of Lee through Virginia. And tw 
came the heavy, measured steps of moving columns, a step 
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which can be acquired only by years of service in the field. He 
recognized it all now. It was the tread of his old veterans. 
With his little remaining strength he arose and dragged himself 
to the window. As he gazed upon the battle-flags dipping to 
him in salute, those precious standards bullet-riddled, battle- 
stained, but remnants of their former selves, with scarcely 
enough left of them on which to print the names of the battles 
they had seen, his eyes once more kindled with the flames 
which had lighted them at Shiloh, on the heights of Chatta- 
nooga, amid the glories of Appomattox; and as those war- 
scarred veterans looked with uncovered heads and upturned 
faces for the last time upon the pallid features of their old 
chief, cheeks which had been bronzed by Southern suns and 
begrimed with powder, were bathed in the tears of manly grief. 
Soon they saw rising the hand which had so often pointed out 
to them the path of victory. He raised it slowly and painfully 
to his head in recognition of their salutations. The column 
had passed, the hand fell heavily by his side. It was his last 
military salute. [Long continued applause and cheers.] 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 

Speech delivered upon Mr. Porter’s return from Europe after serv- 
ing as Ambassador of the United States to France — at the dinner 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, November 21, 1905. 
The preceding speaker was Mr. Choate. 

Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Chamber of 
Commerce : — After we had spent at these tables some two hours 
in paying particular attention to our internal relations, Mr. 
Choate and I have been expected to speak upon our exterior 
relations. [Laughter.] When this was announced I said to 
myself, in Shakespeare’s words, “Here will be an odd abusing 
of God’s patience and the King’s English.” [Laughter.] 

Eight years ago we separated, I being sent away by an un- 
feeling government, sentenced to hard labor for a term of years, 
and deported to a distant land. I do not know exactly why I 
was sent abroad, unless it may have been partly at the instiga- 
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tion of the Chamber of Commerce, always ambitious to in- 
crease its exports [laughter], but after twenty-five years passed 
in the public service including eight years abroad, 1 began to 
think tha t an American was something like a railway coupon 
ticket— not good if detached [laughter], and I was of the opin- 
ion if I remained longer abroad I might come to be labeled 
like the bottles of liniment that we buy in drug stores — For 
External Use Only. [Renewed laughter.] 

Well, I did not feel that I was proceeding very far away from 
home, for I was going from the oldest Republic in the New 
World to the newest Republic in the Old World, and from the 
land of Washington to the land of Lafayette. [Applause.] 
Diplomacy has changed entirely since the by-gone ages. Once 
an Ambassador was supposed to go abroad to lie for his coun- 
try. Now it keeps an American Ambassador very busy to try 
to tell all the truth about this progressive country. Why, once 
diplomacy was a mysterious, secretive and befogging art ; words 
were used to conceal ideas, and diplomats spent their time in 
explaining a great deal to avoid explaining very little; there 
were men who believed that if their hair knew what their brains 
were thin k ing about they would shave it off, and there have 
been diplomatists, who, it is said, curled their mustaches about 
their mouths in the form of a parenthesis so that every sentence 
that escaped might appear like a mere incidental phrase. Now 
frankness has taken the place of secretiveness. [Laughter.] 

My first duty in arriving there was to try and soften down 
the conditions of the inspection of American pork and the inter- 
pretation of the copyright law. I think probably I did render 
some little service to those two important products of the pen. 
[Laughter.] I was always glad to see how loyal the commer- 
cial agents were to their houses when they were abroad ; I was 
convinced of that when I heard of a man over there who had 
engraved distinctly the name of his firm upon the knife with 
which he was about to stab his mother-in-law. [Laughter.] 
Now, Mr. Choate and I were instructed particularly to have 
foreign nations assent to the American notes, the object of 
which was to maintain our trade in the Orient and insist upon 
the principle of the open door. Well, I thought that would not 
be very difficult. My observation had shown me in New York 
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how simple it was to maintain the principle of the open door, 
particularly in the grog shops on a Sunday afternoon. [Laugh- 
ter.] One of the most delightful things was to have my brilliant 
and distinguished colleague just across the channel from me. 
He had commended himself to everybody. He had raised the 
tone of our whole diplomacy, and when a diplomatic matter 
was placed in his charge we all knew it was in the hands of a 
master. But there had to be considered the speaking of the 
foreign languages. He was sent to a Court where the people 
generally understood the American language. Of course they 
don’t speak it. [Laughter.] Then the Englishman always pro- 
nounces French as it is spelled, while the Frenchman spells 
English as it is pronounced. I have no doubt that was one of 
the chief difficulties that led to the confusion of tongues in the 
construction of the Tower of Babel. [Laughter.] But, Mr. 
President, I conceded it to be a fact, owing to my connection 
largely with this Chamber, that this is a commercial age. 
Think what we may, it has become a practical age of com- 
merce; not, perhaps, as heroic, as picturesque, as romantic as 
some of the past ages, but still the fact has to be recognized; 
and I believed that it was the duty of the Embassies to bring 
every bit of their power to bear in aiding our consuls and others 
in building up American trade abroad. I believed that it was 
better to substitute commerce, which is the life blood of a 
nation, for battles which waste a nation’s substance, to replace 
the science of destruction by the arts of peace, and to bring 
about the blessings of civilization instead of the devastation of 
war. I made some remarks of this kind a couple of years ago 
in Paris and I was picked up by an American newspaper, which 
said that I wanted to make this an age simply of commercial 
drummers. Well, my reply was that I had been on both sides 
of the war and peace question. [Applause.] I had been 
brought up in the army and spent some years in trying to make 
men downright ; I was then in diplomacy attempting the much 
more difficult task of trying to make men upright, and my ex- 
perience had taught me that it was better for the prosperity of 
nations and the good of mankind to have the commercial drum- 
mer abroad in the land than the military drummer. 

Addison says, there are no more worthy members of the Com- 
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monwealth than merchants. They knit mankind together in a 
common intercourse of good offices ; they distribute the gifts of 
nature ; they furnish work for the poor, wealth for the rich and 
distinction for the great. Now the habits of mind, the chief 
characteristics of certain classes of men, have not changed with 
the ages. It is only the opportunities, the field of operations 
that have changed. In every community in ancient times and 
at the present day, we find a class of men who are recognized 
chiefs. They are natural leaders. They are born to command. 
They can convince when others cannot advise. They are the 
men who mark the hours while others only sound them. Why, 
this class of men in ancient days were found carrying off the 
prizes in the Olympian games, and marching among the cohorts 
of Alexander and in the tenth legion of Caesar conquering 
worlds. They were going to the crusades, marching under the 
banner of Richard of the Lion Heart, to rescue the Holy Sepul- 
cher from the hands of the infidels. Now, to-day we have the 
same great leaders — men of the same characteristics of mind, 
but they have not the same field open to them for the display 
of their powers. In the Olympian games some of these gentle- 
men would find themselves a little stiff of limb and short of 
wind. There are no more worlds to conquer — they cannot 
march with Alexander and Caesar. There are no more crusades, 
and so they have to turn their minds in other directions. You 
find these great leaders still at work exhibiting the same great 
qualities, but now they are digging canals to connect oceans, 
they are spanning rivers and valleys, they are tunneling moun- 
tains, and on the sea, constructing those mighty modern levi- 
athans of the deep which go forth breasting the billows of the 
mightiest of oceans, breathing the hot breath of their power 
and at every stroke of their giant engines, throbbing like the 
heart’s pulsations of a thing of life, their holds filled with a 
wealth greater than that of Ormuz or of Ind, their cabins 
freighted with the precious cargoes of human souls, and doing 
more than all things else to bring nearer and still nearer the 
shores of the Orient and the Occident and to promote inter- 
course between nations and foster the brotherhood of man 
[Great applause.] 

Now we talk about the commercial invasion of Europe and 
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other countries. Why, it really has hardly begun. But my ex- 
perience taught me abroad that when our great, our marvelous, 
home market fails us, with our large production, we can com- 
mand those markets, if we go at it in the right way. [Ap- 
plause.] But there is a way to succeed — there is a way to lose. 
And let me illustrate it, to show my meaning. A man came 
into the Embassy one day with letters, and he said, “I have 
come over here with a certain patented article, and I want to 
flood Europe with it.” I said, “Let me ask you the first ques- 
tion I always ask a man : Do you speak the language of the 
country?” He said, “No; and I hate to hear these Dagoes 
themselves speak that jargon.” I said, “My second usual ques- 
tion is: How long are you going to stay here?” To which he 
replied, “I will be in Paris for the next three days, then I am 
going to Vienna to spend three days there.” I said, “My friend, 
in these old countries you can’t get an interview with anybody 
in three days, and if you did, you could not talk to him ; now 
you take the next vessel and go home.” But he didn’t. He 
went to Vienna and other places, but he failed to get a single 
order abroad. 

Another day a young man came in — a bright looking man — 
and said, “I am over here to try to introduce a certain railway 
axle lubricant, and it is a good thing.” I replied, “Yes ; I know 
all about it ; it is a good thing. Do you know the language of 
this country ?” “Yes,” he answered ; “I was over here as a boy ; 
I can speak it just as well as the natives.” “How long can you 
remain here?” He replied, “I am still young; and I am going 
to squat here and spend the rest of my natural life, if necessary, 
till I introduce this article.” I said, “That’s business [laugh- 
ter] ; this encourages me to help you.” 

I gave him letters to people in that line of trade, and spoke 
of him to men that I happened to know, and he worked there 
for four or five months, and succeeded in making contracts with 
nearly every railway in France and in competition with the 
cheap Russian oils. [Applause.] 

Now, the misfortune in this country is that the people do not 
speak the foreign languages. You see the force of this when 
you send your commercial agents abroad. One that does not 
know anything but the English language is handicapped. 
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We should take example from Germany, for instance, where 
they have their men well instructed in certain lines of business, 
and see that they also speak fluently one or two foreign lan- 
guages. They can then go abroad and talk to the people intelli- 
gently. The time has come when we should resort to the same 
means. 

Now, France is a good example in many respects in regard to 
international trade. It is a high tariff country like our own, and 
the government is always contending for its tariff laws and 
principles. But the French people are intelligent, and they are 
logical in their reasoning. They always know their lesson thor- 
oughly, and anybody that goes to burn one of those men for a 
fool will lose his wood. France is not vain enough to think 
that she can compete with America, with its vast resources and 
the ingenuity and progress of its people, in the great iron and 
steel products, the building of bridges in all parts of the world, 
and so forth, but she knows that she is superior in art works, 
and has made France the art center of the world, and she wants 
Americans to be rich, because she believes that when Ameri- 
cans have money it burns a hole in their pockets ; they are go- 
ing to spend it, and they are sure to spend it for luxuries. And 
they have to go to France for these luxuries. Now they say 
we want to do what a sensible merchant would do who has a 
good customer, we want him to become just as rich as possible 
so that he will buy more of our wares. Selling enriches France, 
and she, year by year, is able to buy more of our products. 
Why, take the item of cotton oil. One-third of all the cotton 
oil produced in America goes into France. She makes soap of 
it, and she has been able by this means to export soap. So that 
when we can no longer depend upon our home market, I say 
we should pursue the right methods, and we can produce a 
real American commercial invasion abroad. 

Among the many agreeable things that occurred in the pleas- 
ant land of France, one thing touched me deeply. There was a 
profound sentiment in it. When our Commissioners ram? to 
Paris and by their treaty ended the war with Spain they signed 
that treaty of peace of Paris upon that same table upon which 
Benjamin Franklin and his colleagues at the dose of the Rev- 
olution signed the first treaty of Paris, also a treaty of p> ac e. 
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so that our two memorable diplomatic transactions abroad oc- 
curred in Paris, and each bore upon it the sign manual of peace. 
[Applause.] 

We have lived in some troublous times in this country. We 
have seen periods when the American Eagle has had his feathers 
so ruffled that that patriotic bird has screeched. We have seen 
times when the caudal appendage of the British Lion has been 
so twisted that that stately animal has been threatened with a 
chronic case of curvature of the tail. [Laughter.] But the old 
Gallic cock of France has always crowed in our favor, and has 
struck out with both spurs in our defense. [Applause.] 

I am glad to-night, Mr. President, to see those three flags in 
juxtaposition. They are the emblems of three great powers 
of the world to-day, powers representing advanced thought, a 
high civilization, a proper sense of liberty ; and all hoping that 
the time may arrive when human freedom and human rights 
may become the common heritage of mankind. [Applause.] 
There is that flag on the right which represents the nation with 
whom we have a common language, a common literature, a 
common purpose in propagating law, civilization and Christian- 
ity throughout the world. [Applause.] I am glad to see dis- 
played that flag upon the left bearing the same trinity of bril- 
liant colors that compose our national standard. They seem 
to be the true colors of liberty and republicanism. That flag 
recalls the most momentous crisis in our country’s history dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution, that heroic age of the Republic, 
when there were cabals in Congress, when troops were leaving 
the standard, when even the great soul of Washington seemed 
ready to melt. It was the darkest hour of that period, but sud- 
denly a light broke in upon our Eastern horizon, and that light 
came from the brave land of France. [Applause.] It meant 
much in those dark days. It meant an army of 6,000 veterans 
coming to our help under Rochambeau. It meant forty vessels 
of war under D’Estainig and de Grasse. It meant a loan to us 
of 24,000,000 francs. It meant the guaranteeing of a loan of 
12,000,000 of francs made by Holland, it meant a gift to this 
country of 12,000,000 of francs for which France refused any 
reimbursement from us, asking in return only our friendship 
and our thanks. [Great applause.] 
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And then it was that Washington and Rochambeau and La- 
fayette inarched shoulder to shoulder out of the trenches of 
Yorktown and led their men to final and triumphant success. 
[Great applause.] It was the contact of those brilliant minds 
that struck the electric spark which illumined the path of vic- 
tory and consecrated forever and forever the new world to lib- 
erty, justice and the rights of man. [Great applause.] Amer- 
ica is still too young to be forgetful. She is not yet old enough 
to be ungrateful, and a common heritage of ancient glory can 
never be divided. I am glad to see those two flags in close 
touch to-night. They have a right to be there, they were 
entwined in battle ; they waved together in victory ; they have 
long been interlaced in peace. May the ruthless act of discord 
never rend them asunder. 

[Great applause. Three cheers for Horace Porter.] 



CHARLES W. PRICE 

KANSAS AND ITS GOVERNOR 

Speech delivered at the dinner given by the Lotos Club, New York, 
by the secretary of the club in honor of Governor Henry J. Allen 
of the State of Kansas, October 6, 1922. 

It is pleasant indeed to meet and greet one’s fellow members 
in this club after a period of rest and absence. Since we were 
together last some changes without and within the club house 
have been made and it is hoped will meet with your approval. 

Our esteemed president, Mr. Chester S. Lord, is prevented 
from being here to-night by a severe cold. This is a most un- 
fortunate illness, for he has temporarily lost his voice. Perhaps 
a voiceless presiding officer, though a novelty, might prove a 
distinct attraction to Lotos programs. I see some looks of 
prompt approval. The voice of the presiding officer to-night, I 
dare announce by authority, will dilute your pleasure only a few 
moments. 

This sudden responsibility reached me this forenoon in a 
definite telegram of regret from Mr. Lord. 

The tumult in this city at this time, from letting loose upon 
its eminent editors, baseball fans, and a multitude of bankers, 
including some financiers, does not give much opportunity to 
collect one’s thoughts. On the contrary, it is rather distract- 
ing. My present predicament reminds me of “Mose” the 
colored man who was discovered one night in Colonel Williams’ 
watermelon patch. Rising with dignity from the vines he ex- 
claimed, “Foh de Lord’s sake, dis here darky kain’t go no- 
where and pray no mo’ widout bein’ ’turbed.” 

Our honored guest this evening hails from Kansas — the chief 
executive of a great state “out where the West begins.” 

His words and deeds have made known to us a wise, capable 
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and clear-visioned official, unflinchingly fearless in the discharge 
of his duty — a man of the truest patriotism with a heart filled 
with sympathy for humanity. 

He comes with a new idea — a new birth in the statesmanship 
of the world. 

He believes in safeguarding by ordered arbitration the rights 
of the innocent and generally helpless third party — the public — 
in the case of strikes and industrial disputes, and he has had 
a law, to this effect, placed on the statute books of his state, 
and the Kansas Supreme Court has declared this new enact- 
ment constitutional. I hope Governor Allen will tell us more 
about it — tell us what his Industrial Court has accomplished. 

All who come in contact with Governor Allen instantly realize 
his sincerity and earnestness, and his overwhelming desire to 
benefit and assist his fellow man. 

John Brown — “Old Osawatomie Brown” — sometime resident 
of Osawatomie, Kansas, gave his life in the cause of freedom 
of the colored race. The lines written by him in his cell just 
before his execution, it seems to me, are appropriate to the ef- 
forts and the vision of this later Kansan. As John Brown said, 
it is — 


A great soul’s dream 
In. a world’s new thought. 

Editor Allen’s patriotism took him from the agreeable duties 
and environment of successful journalism to the bloody trenches 
of France and Flanders in the World War. He could not go as 
a soldier — his years would not permit — but he would not re- 
main at home, and that great-hearted American Red Cross 
gladly accepted his valuable services. And while on the battle- 
field, ministering to the wounded and sick at the risk of his life 
and health, there occurred an incident, that marked the fine 
quality of the man. A cablegram came from friends back home 
telling this then comparatively unknown editor from southern 
Kansas that his opportunity had arrived and if he would return 
and canvass his state he could no doubt be nominated and 
elected Governor, which had been his very proper ambition. 
However, he did not return, he didn’t even hesitate, but cabled 
instant refusal to leave his work at the front. 
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I have often wondered what that reply was. The Governor 
would never tell me — and I am in for a scolding for mention- 
ing it. But its meaning undoubtedly was “To — Halifax with 
the Governorship — my duty is here.” It is a matter of happy 
history, that the absent editor was nominated and trium- 
phantly elected Governor of Kansas. 

Governor Allen represents a wonderfully enterprising and suc- 
cessful commonwealth. Settled by intellectuals from New Eng- 
land seeking wider horizons, by industrious home-loving emi- 
grants from the Old World, and by patriotic families of the 
soldiers of our Civil War, Kansas has ever, through this 
blend, been in the forefront of progress, of productiveness and 
of new ideas. Some of her ideas have been doubtful ones — 
Populism and Greenbackism had a brief vogue there — but in 
many respects she deserves to be called “the courier of the 
coming millennium” among the states of the Union. 

Kansas was the first State to adopt and really enforce Pro- 
hibition. This happened shortly before I, a youthful Topeka 
editor, was called to New York to live. Doubting and sus- 
picious friends of mine in this vast city still remark on my 
timely departure from Kansas so soon after prohibition was 
established ! As a proof of my consistent efforts in other fields, 
my reply to them now is, “Just look at New York ! ” 

Kansas is 400 miles long and 200 miles wide, and her rich 
and fertile soil has made prosperous, without parallel, her agri- 
cultural communities. 

Kansas is a parallelogram of plenty. Her poorhouse and jails 
are unoccupied and are rapidly disappearing. 

Among her statesmen was John J. Ingalls, one of the most 
brilliant minds that ever adorned and enlivened the United 
States Senate. And who has not heard of the intrepid and gal- 
lant officer from Iola, Kansas, one of our greatest fighting sol- 
diers, Major-General Frederick Funston ? And her distinguished 
authors are Edgar W. Howe, William Allen White, Captain 
Henry King, and many others. Eugene Ware — the poet-lawyer, 
in his poem “The Washer Woman’s Son,” wrote an inspiring 
classic that will be read through the ages. 

No State was ever loved more loyally by her citizens than 
Kansas, and in conclusion permit me to quote just one stanza 
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from a Kansas poetess, Esther M. Clark, written in her absence 
from her home prairies while visiting the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is entitled : 

THE CALL OF KANSAS 

Sweeter to me than the salt sea spray, the fragrance of summer rains; 
Nearer my heart than these mighty hills are the windswept Kansas 
plains. 

Dearer the sight of a shy, wild rose by the roadside’s dusty way, 

Than all the splendor of poppy-fields, ablaze in the sun of May. 

Gay as the bold poinsettia is, and the burden of pepper trees, 

The sunflower, tawny and gold and brown, is richer to me than these. 
And rising ever above the song of the hoarse, insistent sea, 

The voice of the prairie calling, 

Calling me. 

O higher, clearer, and stronger yet, than the boom of the savage sea, 

The voice of the prairie calling, 

Calling me. 

To-night the Lotos Club honors itself in honoring one who 
is to be numbered among the genuine statesmen of these times. 

It is because we have had and still have at the helm in state 
and nation such leaders unafraid, that the United States of 
America has become the most powerful and the most important 
nation in the world. 

Gentlemen, please rise and express the Lotos welcome to our 
guest, Hon. Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas. 
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IN HONOR OF MARCONI 

Address by Professor Michael Pupin, professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity and noted inventor, proposing Marconi for honorary mem- 
bership in the New York Electrical Society, April 17, 1912. Mr. 
Marconi’s address on “The Progress of Wireless Telegraphy” is 
given in Volume VI. 

Mr. Chairman, Members and Guests of the New York 
Electrical Society: — I have been requested by Mr. Marconi 
to come here and say a few words on the subject of his lecture. 
I was in Washington, and I cut my visit short, in order to be 
here in time to respond to his request. 

He asked me to say a few words because, as he said, in his 
opinion I had very sane ideas about wireless telegraphy. Well, 
that shows, of course, that he is not only a graceful Italian but 
also an Irishman, with some of the national characteristics, and 
I am a Slav, easily reached by flattery ; so here I am. 

Now, I am not here to say anything of any great importance 
about his invention, as you have already heard so much about 
it. I want to say a few words about the man who made the in- 
vention. [Applause.] 

Really I would not care to go much out of my way to eulogize 
an inventor, because inventors are numerous and the woods are 
full of them, and they do not need any eulogy; their work 
speaks for itself. But when it comes to paying a compliment 
to a man, that is another story : fine men are not so plentiful. 
The woods are not so full of them ; and fine inventors who at 
the same time are fine men, are still more rare. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the first part of Mr. 
Marconi’s paper — I was not present to hear it, but I read it 
this afternoon in the train. The first thing that strikes one in 
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this paper is his extreme modesty. He says that Faraday and 
Henry and Maxwell and Hertz — all great men to be sure — 
were predecessors in his work ; and you would imagine that all 
Marconi had to do was just to make one step. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact — it is not so. [Laughter.] Joseph Henry and Fara- 
day and Maxwell had nothing to do with it. 

Now I am not joking — I am not trying to be funny ; nor am 
I trying to say something that is striking. I am but speaking 
the truth. I am saying what I have already put on paper on 
several occasions. In fact I have made affidavits to that effect. 
[Laughter.] 

There was a very famous professor, the late Professor Row- 
land of Johns Hopkins, who had a lawsuit against the Niagara 
Construction Company; and on the witness stand was asked, 
“Who is the greatest physicist in the world ?” He said, “I do not 
know.” Then the opposing counsel said, “Who is the greatest 
physicist in this country ?” “I am,” he said. His friends were 
rather disappointed at this display of scientific selfishness and 
remonstrated. He said, “I was under oath and I had to speak 
the truth.” 

Now, in the same way, what I will have to say about Mar- 
coni’s work is not a matter of compliment or throwing bouquets 
at him — he does not need them. 

The first man who gave the first inkling of wireless teleg- 
raphy was Sir William Thompson, who died as Lord Kelvin; 
(he was created a “lord” on account of his scientific achieve- 
ments) and he gave it at the time when he laid the first Atlantic 
cable in 1854. or 1855. He was the first to show that electricity 
under certain conditions will move in an oscillatory fashion — 
back and forth ; and it will oscillate with a rapidity not conceiv- 
able in the case of the motion of matter. 

Now, you may ask what reason I assign for the oscillatory 
motion of electricity: Why, the same reason we assign for the 
oscillatory motion of matter. Why does a piano string oscillate 
when it is sounded? For the same reason the electricity oscil- 
lates — because it has inertia, it has elasticity. And if it has 
small inertia and large elastic rigidity it will oscillate very fast. 
That is all there is to it. Thompson was the first to point this 
out, and there the matter stood from 1858 until 1896. 
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It is a remarkable fact, in spite of what Mr. Marconi told you 
about Maxwell, that Maxwell never wrote a line — not a word, 
not a single word of oscillatory motion of electricity in con- 
densers such as Mr. Marconi used, not a single line. It is 
nothing against Maxwell! [Laughter.] But why give him 
credit for anything he did not do or really care to do? 

Why did not he care to do it? Because he was busy with an- 
other problem. He was busy with the electromagnetic theory 
of light. (Read his letters written to his father from Trinity 
College, Cambridge.) He said : “I am working on the electro- 
magnetic theory of light, and I have got it; and it is great 
guns.” 

Now that is what he was working at, and he did not care 
about the oscillatory motion of electricity in condensers, and 
oscillatory spark discharges. He wanted to prove something 
else. Currents in air exist; every one preceding Maxwell did 
not suppose that currents could exist in an insulator — in air, 
or rubber, or paraffin or glass. The old theory of electricity 
took no account of these currents, Maxwell’s theory did, Hertz 
proved experimentally the correctness of Maxwell’s theory. 

But all this wonderful work has really nothing to do with 
wireless electricity, except that Hertz employed in his researches 
oscillatory spark discharges. 

We hear of the Hertz waves in connection with Marconi 
telegraphy. These waves have really nothing to do with the 
Marconi system of telegraph. 

The first time wireless telegraphy of the present day was 
produced was when Mr. Marconi in 1895 connected his send- 
ing wire to the ground and his receiving wire to the ground and 
let the spark go. That was the first wireless wave of to-day, 
and it was not a Hertzian wave, and has nothing to do with it. 
If we are to call it a wave let us call it a Marconi wave. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The late Professor Hertz wanted to test the electromagnetic 
theory of light. You remember the exhortation of the poet: 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.” Hertz hitched his wagon (his 
oscillator) to a star — he paid no attention to the earth. But 
to-day, in real wireless signaling you have got to hitch your 
wagon to the earth; and Mr. Marconi was the first to hitch 
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his wagon to the earth, when he grounded both his sending and 
his receiving wires. 

Now, that is setting him straight as far as history is con- 
cerned. [Laughter and applause.] Provided that I am cor- 
rect ; and I believe I am. 

But that is not my reason for mentioning this. I did that to 
show what an extremely modest man he is. He does not claim 
anything, as far as I can read ; whereas, in my opinion, the first 
claim for wireless telegraphy belongs to him absolutely and to 
nobody else. 

Now, we come to the other parts. You may ask why bigger 
progress has not been made during the last fifteen or sixteen 
years. 

Well, I have asked that question myself, and I have heard it 
put by other people. In the first place there was a great deal 
of interference on the part of the outside world. When wire- 
less telegraph came in everybody claimed it; everybody said, 
“There is nothing new in that.” “We don’t care for Marconi 
patents. We will go in ourselves. There is a lot of money in 
it.” And every Tom, Dick and Harry went into wireless teleg- 
raphy. Some of them are behind lock and key to-day, thank 
the Lord ! 

When you are developing a new art which needs big financial 
support, and the investors are clamoring for dividends, and the 
outside people are interfering with you all the time, it is pretty 
hard to settle down and do real scientific work. Real scientific 
work can be done only by a man who is not disturbed in mind. 

If wireless telegraphy has not made as much progress during 
the last sixteen years as it might have made, the outside world 
is to blame, and not Mr. Marconi himself. [Applause.] The 
outside world interfered too much. 

But things are looking better now, a great deal better. 

Now as to the progress of to-day and of the future. You 
have heard Mr. Marconi state his case very clearly. He has 
done wonderful things, and he is doing wonderful things to-day. 
Ten years ago, when it was announced that he had succeeded in 
signaling across the Atlantic the famous letter “S,” people did 
not believe it. They thought it impossible. The American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers did not share that opinion : they 
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believed in Marconi’s word. I believed it and we gave him a 
dinner that year to congratulate him upon his wonderful success 
To-day we receive I do not know how many thousands of words 
from the other side daily, and nobody thinks anything about it. 

Now, that is a huge success in the face of the difficulties ; and 
it took only ten years. As Mr. Marconi pointed out to you 
there were a great many difficulties that he could foresee, and 
that any well-trained scientific man could foresee; but there 
were also many difficulties which nobody could foresee who is 
not endowed with almost superhuman acumen — as for instance, 
the inequality of transmission during day and during night. 
But it happens that men with fine scientific training, and who 
are particularly bright men, do not always combine with it very 
good practical judgment. They are too quick. They draw con- 
clusions too quickly. So that this puzzling difficulty was not 
foreseen, and it had to be met and overcome. 

Instead of using short, rapidly alternating electrical waves 
Marconi used slower ones, finding that slower ones can pene- 
trate through the atmosphere in the daytime as well as during 
the night. Now, that is wonderful progress. 

Ten years ago people thought that without using at least 
100,000 oscillations per second you could not get any practical 
wireless telegraphy. To-day they use but 40,000; and Mr. 
Marconi tells me they are satisfied to use 25,000 per second. 
This is also a wonderful progress. 

You may ask why this is considered to be progress — this step- 
ping down from rapid oscillations to slow ones. The reason is 
not so open to any one who has not tried to build a machine for 
rapid electrical oscillations. 

You have seen that Mr. Marconi uses condensers and spark- 
gaps and interrupted currents, and all that sort of thing, to 
produce his electrical oscillations. Now, all those things are 
very objectionable, and for two reasons: one is because they 
apply to what I might call “baby engineering” — I do not be- 
lieve in condensers and spark-gaps, if I can get a real alternator. 
Give me a high-power alternator that will give 40,000 vibrations 
per second, and you can have all the spark-gaps and condensers 
and I shall get ahead of you. I would not express that opinion 
so boldly perhaps if I were not backed up by Mr. Marconi. 
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He wants to have a real alternating machine that will do away 
with the spark-gaps and condensers. The General Electric 
Company makes machines which give oscillations as high as 
200,000, but not much power ; and if a little more science were 
put into the General Electric Company [laughter and ap- 
plause] they could undoubtedly make a ioo K.W. alternator to 
give 25,000 or 30,000 oscillations per second. That is what Mr. 
Marconi wants; and he will have it if I can help him. With 
100 kilowatts at 25,000 cycles we should be able to telegraph 
to Australia. Distance means nothing. Hitch your wagon to 
the earth and shake it hard enough, and there is no reason why 
you should not shake a message to Australia. 

Now, another point is the receiver. You have to tune your 
receivers so that you will not have interference from Tom, Dick 
and Harry. Of course you cannot tune a circuit when your 
transmitted oscillations are not of the proper sort, and the 
trouble with these is that it is very difficult to make oscilla- 
tions of the proper sort. When we have a good transmitter 
that will give us continuous oscillations, then we have to attend 
to the receiver and have a receiver that can be properly at- 
tuned. We have receiving circuits that can be properly attuned 
— there is no doubt about that — and scientific research is by no 
means exhausted in that direction. There is no reason why we 
should not have a resonance circuit in which the energy that 
comes there excites a local circuit and makes it do work. That 
is what we want ; and we have got it. I have it. 

The amount of work which Mr. Marconi did and about which 
he has given us a short account is enormous. Nobody who has 
not worked with rotating discs and condensers and shunting 
circuits, has any idea of the amount of work Mr. Marconi has 
done to progress from the “S” in 1902 to the transmission of 
thousands of words daily in 1912. It is almost incredible. 

Just as I admire Mr. Marconi as an inventor, so do I admire 
him as a man, and as a friend. It is on that account, members 
of the New York Electrical Society, that I now wish to pro- 
pose Mr. Marconi as an honorary member of the New York 
Electrical Society. 



JOSIAH QUINCY, Jr. 

WELCOME TO DICKENS 

Speech of Josiah Quincy, Jr., at the banquet given by the “Young 
Men of Boston” at Boston, Mass., February i, 1842, to Charles 
Dickens, upon his first visit to America. Mr. Quincy was the 
president of the evening. About two hundred gentlemen sat at 
the tables, the brilliant company including George Bancroft, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Sr., Richard H. Dana, Jr., Washington Allston, the 
painter, Oliver Wendell Holmes, George S. Hillard, Josiah Quincy, 
president of Harvard College, the Governor of the State, the Mayor 
of the city, and Thomas C Grattan, the British Consul. 

Gentlemen : — The occasion that calls us together is almost un- 
precedented in the annals of literature. A young man has 
crossed the ocean, with no hereditary title, no military laurels, 
no princely fortune, and yet his approach is hailed with pleas- 
ure by every age and condition, and on his arrival he is wel- 
comed as a long-known and highly valued friend. How shall 
we account for this reception? Must we not at the first glance 
conclude with Falstaff, “If the rascal have not given me medi- 
cine to make me love him, I’ll be hanged : it could not be else 
— I have drunk medicines.” 

But when reflection leads us to the causes of this universal 
sentiment, we cannot but be struck by the power which mind 
exercises over mind, even while we are individually separated 
by time, space, and other conditions of our present being. Why 
should we not welcome him as a friend? Have we not walked 
with him in every scene of varied life? Have we not together 
investigated, with Mr. Pickwick, the theory of Tittlebats ? Have 
we not ridden together to the “Markis of Granby” with old 
Weller on the box, and his son Samivel on the dickey? Have 
we not been rook shooting with Mr. Winkle, and courting with 
Mr. Tupman? Have we not played cribbage with “the Mar- 
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chioness,” and quaffed the rosy with Dick Swiveller? Tell us 
not of animal magnetism ! We, and thousands of our country- 
men, have for years been eating and talking, riding and walking, 
dancing and sliding, drinking and sleeping, with our distin- 
guished guest, and he never knew of the existence of one of us. 
Is it wonderful that we are delighted to see him, and to return 
in a measure his unbounded hospitalities? Boz a stranger! 
Well may we again exclaim, with Sir John Falstaff, “D’ye think 
we didn’t know ye? — We knew 1 ye as well as Him that made 
ye.” 

But a jovial fellow is not always the dearest friend; and, 
although the pleasure of his society would always recommend 
the progenitor of Dick Swiveller, “the perpetual grand of the 
glorious Appollers,” in a scene like this, yet the respect of grave 
doctors and of fair ladies proves that there are higher qualities 
than those of a pleasant companion to recommend and attach 
them to our distinguished guest. What is the charm that unites 
so many suffrages ? It is that in the lightest hours, and in the 
most degraded scenes which he has portrayed, there has been 
a reforming object and a moral tone, not formally thrust into 
the canvas, but infused into the spirit of the picture, with those 
natural touches whose contemplation never tires. 

With what a power of delineation have the abuses of his in- 
stitutions been portrayed! How have the poorhouse, the jail, 
the police courts of justice, passed before his magic mirror, and 
displayed to us the petty tyranny of the low-minded official, 
from the magnificent Mr. Bumble, and the hard-hearted Mr. 
Roker, to the authoritative Justice Fang, the positive Judge 
Starleigh ! And as we contemplate them, how strongly have we 
realized the time-worn evils of some of the systems they re- 
vealed to our eyesight, sharpened to detect the deficiencies and 
malpractices under our own. 

The genius of chivalry, which had walked with such power 
among men, was exorcised by the pen of Cervantes. Hie did 
but clothe it with the name and images of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha and his faithful Squire, and ridicule destroyed what 
argument could not reach. 

This power belongs in an eminent degree to some of the per- 
sonifications of our guest. A short time ago it was discovered 
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that a petty tyrant had abused the children who had been com- 
mitted to his care. No long and elaborate discussion was 
needed to arouse the public mind. He was pronounced a per- 
fect Squeers, and eloquence could go no further. Happy is he 
who can add a pleasure to the hours of childhood, but far 
happier he who, by fixing the attention of the world on their 
secret sufferings, can protect or deliver them from their power. 

But it is not only as a portrayer of public wrongs that we 
are indebted to our friend. What reflecting mind can contem- 
plate some of those characters without being made more kind- 
hearted and charitable? Descend with him into the very sink 
of vice — contemplate the mistress of a robber — the victim of a 
murderer — disgraced without — polluted within — and yet when, 
in better moments, her natural kindness breaks through the 
cloud, then she tells you that no word of counsel, no tone of 
moral teaching, ever fell upon her ear. When she looks forward 
from a life of misery to a death by suicide, you cannot but feel 
that there is no condition so degraded as not to be visited by 
gleams of a higher nature, and rejoice that He alone will judge 
the sin who knows also the temptation. Again, how strongly 
are the happiness of virtue and the misery of vice contrasted. 
The morning scene of Sir Mulberry Hawk and his pupil brings 
out in strong relief the night scene of Kit Nubbles and his 
mother. The one in affluence and splendor, trying to find an 
easier position for his aching head, surrounded with means and 
trophies of debauchery, and thinking “there would be nothing 
so snug and comfortable as to die at once.” The other in the 
poorest room, earning a precarious subsistence by her labors at 
the wash tub — ugly, and ignorant, and vulgar, surrounded by 
poverty, with one child in the cradle, and the other in the 
clothes basket, “whose great round eyes emphatically declared 
that he never meant to go to sleep any more, and thus opened 
a cheerful prospect to his relations and friends” — and yet in 
this situation, with only the comforts that cleanliness and order 
could impart, kindness of heart and the determination to be 
talkative and agreeable throws a halo round the scene, and as 
we contemplate it we cannot but feel that Kit Nubbles attained 
to the summit of philosophy, when he discovered “that there 
was nothing in the way in which he was made that called upon 
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him to be a snivelling, solemn, whispefing chap — sneaking about 
as if he couldn’t help it, and expressing himself in the most 
unpleasant snuffle — but that it was as natural for him to laugh 
as it was for a sheep to bleat, a pig to grunt, or a bird to sing.” 

Or take another example, when wealth is attained, though by 
different means and for different purposes. Ralph Nickleby 
and Arthur Gride are industrious and successful ; like the vulture 
they are ever soaring over the field that they may pounce on 
the weak and unprotected. Their constant employment is 
grinding the poor and preying upon the rich. What is the re- 
sult? Their homes are cold and cheerless — the blessing of him 
that is ready to perish comes not to them, and they live in 
wretchedness to die in misery. What a contrast have we in the 
glorious old twins — brother Charles and brother Ned. They 
have never been to school, they eat with their knives (as the 
Yankees are said to do), and yet what an elucidation do they 
present of the truth that it is better to give than to receive! 
They acquire their wealth in the honorable pursuits of busi- 
ness. They expend it to promote the happiness of every one 
within their sphere, and their cheerful days and tranquil nights 
show that wealth is a blessing or a curse, as it ministers to the 
higher or lower propensities of our nature. 

Such men are powerful preachers of the truth that universal 
benevolence is the true panacea of life ; and, although it was a 
pleasant fiction of brother Charles, “that Tim Linkinwater was 
bom a hundred and fifty years old, and was gradually coming 
down to five and twenty,” yet he who habitually cultivates such 
a sentiment will, as years roll by, attain more and more to the 
spirit of a little child ; and the hour will come when that prin- 
ciple shall conduct the possessor to immortal happiness and 
eternal youth. 

If, then, our guest is called upon to state what are 

The drugs, the charms, 

The conjuration and the mighty magic, 

He's won our daughters with, 

well might he reply, that in endeavoring to relieve the op- 
pressed, to elevate the poor, and to instruct and edify those of a 
happier condition, he had only held “the mirror up to Nature. 
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To show virtue her own form — scorn her own image.” That 
“this only was the witchcraft he had used” ; and, did he need 
proof of this, there are many fair 'girls on both sides of the 
water who, though they might not repeat the whole of Desde- 
mona’s speech to a married man, yet could each tell him, 

That if he had a friend that loved her. 

He should but teach him how to tell his stories, 

And that would win her. 

I would, gentlemen, it were in my power to present, as on 
the mirror in the Arabian tale, the various scenes in our ex- 
tended country, where the master mind of our guest is at this 
moment acting. In the empty schoolroom, the boy at his eve- 
ning task has dropped his grammar, that he may roam with 
Oliver or Nell. The traveler has forgotten the fumes of the 
crowded steamboat, and is far off with our guest, among the 
green valleys and hoary hills of old England. The trapper, be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, has left his lonely tent, and is 
unroofing the houses in London with the more than Mephisto- 
pheles at my elbow. And, perhaps, in some well-lighted hall, 
the unbidden tear steals from the father’s eye, as the exquisite 
sketch of the poor schoolmaster and his little scholar brings 
back the form of that gifted boy, whose “little hand” worked 
its wonders under his guidance, and who, in the dawning of in- 
tellect and warm affections, was summoned from the school- 
room and the playground forever. Or to some bereaved mother 
the tender sympathies and womanly devotion, the touching 
purity of little Nell, may call up the form where dwelt that 
harmonious soul, which uniting in itself God’s best gifts, for a 
short space shed its celestial light upon her household, and then 
vanishing, “turned all hope into memory.” 

But it is not to scenes like this that I would now recall you. 
I would that my voice could reach the ear of every admirer of 
our guest throughout the land, that with us they might welcome 
him, on this, his first public appearance on our shores. Like 
the rushing of many waters, the response would come to us 
from the bleak hills of Canada, from the savannas of the South, 
from the prairies of the West, uniting in the cheers with which 
we welcome Charles Dickens to this New World. 



LORD READING 

ACROSS THE FLOOD 

Lord Reading, Viceroy of India until 1925, is an after-dinner 
speaker of very unusual grace and distinction. And of all the 
addresses delivered by him in this country, this was one of the 
most impressive, spoken as it was just after the great German 
offensive at the darkest moment of the War at a dinner in Lord 
Reading’s honor at the Lotos Club, New York, March 27, 1918. 

Mr. President, Your Excellency and Gentlemen: — At the 
outset of my observations permit me to thank you with all my 
heart for the cordial welcome and reception which you have 
been good enough to give to the toast proposed to you. I ac- 
cept, and recognize it with supreme gratification, as testifying 
your good will to the country which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

You, Mr. President, have said in felicitous terms that I am 
here, not in the capacity of Lord Chief Justice of England, but 
in that of His Majesty’s Ambassador. As Lord Chief Justice 
it is my duty — and there are some here who know it as well as 
I — to sit, to listen and to be silent until the moment for pro- 
nouncing the decision comes. As Ambassador, I speak as one 
untutored yet in the region of diplomacy, with all to learn. I 
have always understood that an ambassador should make but 
few speeches. He is always in danger of saying something 
more than he ought, and never is free from the peril of 
saying something less than is expected of him. But I am 
here, gladly and proudly, to-night as your guest because my 
country is one with you at the present moment. We have now 
been engaged in war for a long period. We have struggled ever 
since August of 1914. We are still struggling and we shall con- 
tinue to struggle until the end has come. 

It is well, Mr. President, that we should face facts. I do not 
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believe that either you in this country or we in ours are ever 
the worse for knowing the facts, even though they may be un- 
palatable. We have had during the last few days conflicting 
currents of anxiety which have no doubt stirred you as they 
have stirred our people to the depths. We have an enemy who 
has concentrated his attacks upon our forces with the object of 
driving us to a surrender of large bodies of our troops and to 
break our lines so as to compel on our part the acceptance of a 
peace at the dictation of Germany. 

The attacks have been heavy ; we have been driven from posi • 
tions which we held. The enemy has been enabled, by with- 
drawing masses of troops from Russia, assisted by the artillery 
which he has got, not only from there, but also from Austria, 
to fling them upon the part of the line which was held by the 
British troops. Heroic deeds have been performed ; acts of pro- 
digious valor have been accomplished daily. Many of them, 
alas, must remain unsung ; but in the end the epic will be writ- 
ten which will, I verily believe, be the record of one of the 
glorious chapters of British arms. Our men have been com- 
pelled to give ground in consequence of sheer weight of num- 
bers of men and guns. If you read the stories that are daily 
appearing in your press, you will know some of the deeds which 
our people have been called upon to perform. I shall not 
enumerate them, for the best of all reasons, that I know not 
the details ; they have not yet been chronicled. But I do know, 
and I have no hesitation in saying to you, speaking as I do as 
an Englishman and as the representative of my nation, that 
we have withstood the attacks of the enemy and have held our 
line under circumstances which may well redound to the credit 
of any nation called upon to submit to like attacks. In par- 
ticular, what has held our people together is the dogged deter- 
mination, the grim tenacity, of our people. When speaking of 
it I will, if I may, Mr. President and gentlemen, read to you a 
message received by cablegram to-day from Mr. Lloyd George, 
our Prime Minister, to me, with the intention that I should 
read it to you and through you to Americans. He says : 

“We are at the crisis of the war, attacked by an immense 
superiority of German troops. Our army has been forced to 
retire. The retirement has been carried out methodically before 
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the pressure of a steady succession of fresh German reserves, 
which are suffering enormous losses. The situation is being 
faced with splendid courage and resolution. The dogged pluck 
of our troops has for the moment checked the ceaseless onrush 
of the enemy, and the French have now joined in the struggle. 
But this battle, the greatest and most momentous in the history 
of the world, is only just beginning. Throughout it French and 
British are buoyed up with the knowledge that the great repub- 
lic of the West will neglect no effort which can hasten its troops 
and its ships to Europe. In war, time is vital. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of getting American reinforce- 
ments across the Atlantic in the shortest possible space of time.” 

Mr. President, possibly it is difficult for you and the members 
of this club, and indeed the American people — with all your 
sympathy and with all your sensitiveness — to understand 
exactly our feelings, who have been in this war so long; who 
have lost so many ; who have all suffered, and who are all anx- 
ious at the present moment as to the lives of those who are do- 
ing battle on the front at this moment. It is difficult, indeed, 
to picture to yourselves what all this means to us ; but you are 
about to learn it. You have your troops now in France, you are 
sending constantly more and more troops, you are taking your 
part in the line. You are preparing now for any onslaught 
which may be made upon you. You will have to bear the same 
kind of suffering which we have had to endure. You will not 
shrink from it, as we have not shrunk from it; you will not 
flinch from sacrifice as we have not flinched from it. You will 
do your duty — I believe in my innermost heart — as we have 
tried to do ours. 

I am not minded, Mr. President — and I could not if I tried 
— to speak to you to-night in the ordinary manner of an after- 
dinner speaker. I do not believe it was your intention when 
you invited me to be present this evening. I believe that you 
wanted to hear from me as the representative of a country 
which is fighting in the same cause as yourselves, something 
of what was happening “Over there,” in France, where our 
fortunes are engaged. These are the days of realities. These 
are the days of grim earnestness. These are the moments when 
men understand that life is real and that there can be no play. 
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These are moments when we realize more and more that ideals 
are worth striving for, that they are worth sacrifices, that lives 
must be cheerfully spent if they help to attain those great 
ideals which tend to make humanity noble. 

When we consider the present situation, we, Mr. President, 
and you, if I may say so, must be careful lest we overestimate 
the effect of withdrawals. In considering whether or not the 
enemy is successful we must first of all have clearly in our 
minds what his aim is. It is, as you know very well, to break 
through our lines and consequently to crush all resistance. 
Nothing else is of real moment. If the line is not broken, if 
the line still holds, then there is nothing vital that has been 
gained by the attack. 

And it is of the utmost importance that we should never 
forget to count the cost to the enemy of any success he may 
have had. I notice General Von Hindenburg has said that the 
first act is ended. There have been bell-ringings, flag-wavings 
and decorations in Berlin. But those who are experienced in 
the theater, from which the simile is drawn, would tell you that 
it is unwise to exchange congratulations until the curtain is 
rung down upon the last act. 

It is not the first success that matters so much; what will 
matter is the end. Your president has said in the message 
transmitted by him to Field-Marshal Haig that he was confi- 
dent, and I believe he spoke for the American people, in the 
ultimate victory. It is that ultimate victory which will be the 
final act, and then will be the proper moment for the exchange 
of these congratulations. 

We are now being assisted, as appears from the Prime Min- 
ister’s cablegram, by the French. We are fighting together; 
once more we are withstanding the shock of the hordes of 
Germans driven across to our lines, as comrades — indeed, as 
brothers. For all their heroic and valorous deeds no one can 
speak in sufficiently high terms. I will not attempt to dis- 
tinguish, because I do not believe it possible, the valor of the 
British and the French who are fighting together. They are 
aiding each other as men of valor, and there is an Eastern 
proverb which says that a man of valor is the help of God. 

And now, Mr. President, as this fight continues, let me 
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remind you that there is a quality in the British people which 
you know so well — having, if I may be permitted for once to 
remind you, had common ancestors of British stock — which 
ensures that when once they have made up their minds, when 
once they have set their will and purpose, they will hold on to 
the end, they will never give way, and in this instance there 
is the added force — the strength of which it is difficult for men 
to gauge — that they know their cause to be just. 

Our men are like yours, in the main not trained regular 
soldiers — men who were civilians, just as yours were, only a 
little while ago, and who did not think that they would ever 
be called upon to don a military uniform. All sections of the 
community joined with us originally in volunteering their 
services, for it was only at a late stage that we had to have 
recourse to conscription. All sections of the community are 
now soldiers doing their share, and it is indeed one of the 
marvels of the day, that there should be so many men who 
perform deeds which were thought to be associated with the 
few, but which nevertheless are the product of the proud her- 
itage, I believe, of our common stock — deeds which are the 
result of an inborn valor and of a fixed determination which 
knows not the meaning of giving in. 

Mr. President, I think now of the efforts that will be re- 
quired before this struggle is ended. Do let us remember, as 
we have tried to remember it in my country, that it is not only 
courage and enthusiasm for the war that are required; it is 
the effort of every man and woman in the country. Every- 
thing that human ingenuity can bring to bear on this struggle 
must be accomplished. All resources which can be organized 
and mustered for the common purpose must be brought to- 
gether and must be used. All that men can do must be done. 
That is the lesson we have learned. It is the lesson we are 
trying to teach our people. It is the lesson, I believe, which 
must be learned everywhere in war; for, Mr. President, this 
war is a war in which it is idle to speak as if certain nations 
only were involved — it is a war in which the very sacred prin- 
ciples upon which humanity is based are at stake. 

It is incalculable what the results would be if, indeed, we 
were to fail. We cannot fail, because if we did, humanity 
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would stagger, and be crushed. But I do not for one moment 
contemplate a possible failure. I see before me, speaking for 
my countrymen and our Allies, the assistance which is being 
given, and will continue in ever-increasing magnitude to be 
afforded us by this great republic. When at this moment I 
think of what I have seen and heard and read during the few 
days in which this great struggle has been continuing, in which 
this great and momentous battle has been waged, I am indeed 
encouraged ; and I have felt justified in telling them in Eng- 
land how stimulated they should be by all that I have wit- 
nessed here. 

Can there be a doubt as to the bearing of this great battle 
upon the United States? Let me answer by reading to you 
some words of an editorial in one of your leading newspapers: 

“To-day we are following the fortunes of Haig’s troops as 
if they were our own. And they are our own. Every man 
of them is fighting our cause. Every man of them has died 
for our liberties.” 

And it is that spirit, which I notice with so much gratifica- 
tion, that I have ventured to communicate home to England. 

Mr. President, I feel I ought to say to you that I have not 
made the speech, perhaps, which you expected. Will you 
forgive me — the speech I had intended to make I could not 
make. My mind has traveled for the last few days with all 
of our forces, with all that we hold dear in France. It is 
saturated with all that I have read and all that I have heard 
from there. I cannot speak to you of anything but the struggle 
of the moment. I cannot address you upon any subject but 
the one which fills my thoughts. I believe that I should be 
wrong if I attempted it, and that in truth I am right in speak- 
ing to you as I would speak to my own people if I were in 
England. 

It is very largely the welcome which you are good enough 
to give me, the real satisfaction which I believe you feel in the 
British Ambassador’s presence here, that has tempted me to 
speak to you as I have done to-night. I have not sought in 
any way to minimize the events that have happened. I believe 
it is right that we should recognize their importance* and that 
we should understand them, and whilst not exaggerating, that 
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we should realize their full effect, but at the same time that we 
should not be dismayed. To-day and this evening, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the news we have received is an encouragement and gives 
an indication of what is to happen next. 

I speak for my country when I say to you in conclusion 
that we have no fear, we have no doubt, we are not shaken 
in our faith, we are as resolute as ever, we are determined 
that come what may we will fight on as we are fighting for 
liberty, that which is dearer even than life itself. 

Together, Mr. President, you in America and we of Great 
Britain and the Allies can do so much, now that we are closely 
associated, that no human being, however great his foresight, 
can in my judgment measure it. I have stood from the first 
moment staggered at the immensity of the problem when striv- 
ing to picture to myself what you and we together can accom- 
plish — you with your ideals, with your great traditions of lib- 
erty, with your battles ever for liberty and for liberty alone — 
we with our traditions, with our past history, with our clarified 
vision, with our ideals, the same as yours. We can now walk 
with you in the path which all with great ideals would wish 
to tread. Together we can secure almost all that is worth hav- 
ing; together we can accomplish much that hitherto seemed 
impossible. Together we can work for liberty, for democracy; 
together we can maintain the peace of the world. 

In my view, Mr. President, there is nothing greater in the 
world’s vision, at the present moment, than your great nation 
and mine assembled together, fighting for the common cause, 
shedding our blood together for the common ideal, determined 
together to win a common victory, struggling and striving with 
all our might and main, not for aggression of any country, not 
for any dynastic victory, not to make one sovereignty greater 
than another, but that we may together pursue the path of 
peace, of justice, of liberty, that in the end it may be said that 
we with our Allies have done that which seemed impossible — 
we have managed to secure peace for humanity and for the 
world. 
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THE THREE GRACES 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce during the Wilson 
Administration, has long been known as an effective and original 
speaker on many occasions. The following speech was given at 
the Alumni Banquet, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, May 30, 
1916. Other speeches by Mr. Redfield are given in Volumes V and 
VII. 

Me. President, Me. Arbiter, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 
Your two chief authorities are my witnesses to-day that it is 
not ten minutes since I knew that you were to be called upon 
to endure anything in the way of a speech from me. Conse- 
quently you must take me as I at the moment am, and I am 
going very briefly to speak the thoughts that are running in 
my own mind. 

I could not if I would emulate the humor that has preceded 
me. I have not had the time to make the necessary clippings. 
[Laughter.] So I am going to ask you to use that as a back- 
ground and come with me a long journey now in mind which I 
must take in body three weeks hence, and go up with me to a 
little college in the hills of New England where three weeks 
from now my own son will face life as the graduates of this 
institution in a day or two are to face it, and let me tell you in 
a very few simple words what I want to say to my boy as he 
goes out into the great world of men and women. 

I learned from my mother that the oldest and greatest of 
books had in it the soundest philosophy for life. What she 
taught me, many years of dose touch with industry and com- 
merce in almost every land long ago confirmed. So I want 
to say to my boy when next month he leaves his college three 
simple things. The first is this: “My son, now abideth faith; 
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faith in the cleanliness of manhood, faith in the purity and 
sweetness of womanhood, faith in the dignity of work, faith in 
the destiny of your country, and that faith which shall be so 
much greater than yourself that the giving of yourself shall be 
a little thing to do if so be your faith in your country may be 
made perfect.” [Applause.] 

And, second, I should say to my boy, “Now abideth hope; 
hope because of the faith that is in you, hope because that 
faith is not feeble but powerful, leading men and women up 
from sin and meanness and all things small, until out of your 
growth shall come that other great statement, ‘Thou hast taken 
me and Thou hast Set me in a large place/ ” [Applause.] 

And I should then say to him, “Now abideth love ; that love 
which should make you too fine to ‘blend your pleasure or your 
pride with sorrow for the meanest thing that feels,’ that love 
which should lead you to remember to appreciate him who is 
socially not yet as high as you, that love which should radiate 
from your character and your education that which makes life 
happier, sweeter, and stronger for all whom you may meet.” 

Those three things I would say to my boy ; that he have faith, 
that because of his faith he shall have hope, and that out of the 
faith in things that are high above and things that are fine 
beneath there shall come a hope which, working together with 
love, will make his life a power for righteousness in his com- 
munity. [Applause,] 



THOMAS B. REED 

AT THE DINNER TO JOSEPH H. CHOATE 

Address given at the dinner of the Lotos Club in honor of Mr. 
Choate on November 16, 1901. A biographical note on ex-Speaker 
Reed is to be found with his speech on “Protection and Pros- 
perity” in Volume XI. 

I suppose that I have been called upon to-night because I am 
really the only person who can exactly express the state of 
mind that we all have with regard to Mr. Choate. I suppose 
that I alone understand the severe nature of the duties which 
devolve upon him as Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
He is the only diplomat in the service of the United States who 
is required to learn the language of the country to which he i£ 
accredited. And it is a most terrible and laborious task, be- 
cause the patois which he brought from Stockbridge would be 
a delusion and a snare instead of an aid and assistance. 

He is, therefore, obliged at the very beginning to learn that 
language, otherwise he would be roaming around in the rail- 
road stations trying to buy a ticket when he ought to be at the 
“booking-office,” and instead of stopping over from his train 
he would be “breaking his journey,” and he would be otherwise 
miscellaneously misbehaving himself, as I understand that in 
that country an annual pass and a statesman are not necessarily 
companions. He has to understand that a man in order to be 
clever has got to be intellectual ; he has also to learn certain 
phrases and formulae of speech, and he has to mention that we 
have a common Shakespeare, though why he should be called 
common when everybody finds him uncommon, I never could 
understand. He also, unfortunately, is not allowed to say that 
we have a common Joseph Miller — that would not tend to 
increase, absolutely increase, the intercourse between the coun- 
tries — not so* And, consequently, he has to be original. He 
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> has to invent methods of making the English understand some 
portions of the deep and delightful fun which underlies the 
whole American character. In every relation of life he has to 
conform himself to the custom and fashions of the inhabitants, 
and that has some points of difficulty. 

I don’t think you realize and appreciate the difference in the 
language of the two countries which I have endeavored to pic- 
ture by simple suggestions. I had an opportunity to see it in 
full force, for I encountered it the first time I went to the 
United States Embassy or Legation, as it then was, in London, 
for I heard a gentleman in pure English meeting a book agent 
and upsetting him completely, and I felt that the Ambassador 
of that period had this man there for the purpose of giving 
every American who came there a plunge into the well of 
English, pure and undefiled; and for my part I have never 
forgotten my plunge. 

A great deal has been said and suggested to-night about our 
relations with England. There has been no country upon the 
face of the earth for which we have felt all our lives the tender- 
ness felt for England. A young Englishman cannot be made 
to understand, cannot by any possibility understand, the deep 
sensibility which every American of English origin has when he 
sets foot upon English soil. It is living history. Nobody 
expressed it better than Hawthorne when he gave the title to 
his book, “The Old Home.” We have always had that feeling 
toward Great Britain ; we have always shown it, if in no other 
way, by the character of the men we have sent there. We be- 
gan by sending the man who afterward was the second Presi- 
dent of the United States. We have sent men of such fame 
and distinction that there is no body of statesmen in the United 
States than can by any possibility be compared with the men 
who have represented the country in England — poets, orators, 
Presidents; we have sent men of the highest distinction. It 
has been one continuous testimonial of our regard and affection 
for the mother country. And if at last they understand us, I 
am glad of it. Not because I want our people to conform to 
their ideas, but because I want them to conform to the senti- 
ments and views of our people. I hope that the doctrine which 
the Ambassador is promulgating to-day, of universal suffrage 
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and universal liberty, will prevail not only over this country 
but all over the world. 

I do not think that we need say anything in praise of our- 
selves ; and I think it is not in the least necessary, because our 
works do our praising, our works release us from the obligation 
of having the approval of anybody but ourselves, and having 
our own, we don’t need the others. 

I can remember so many famous names, that I don’t venture 
to inflict them upon this company. Your time is passing away, 
and I shall not speak of all the great men. Mr. Carnegie has 
anticipated me, but I do say that with perfect propriety on this 
occasion, we may conclude this great list of those who have rep- 
resented this country in the mother country with the name of 
Mr. Choate, who has done this country great honor, and who 
is the honored guest of this evening. 
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AT THE DINNER IN HIS HONOR 

Whitelaw Reid had a long distinguished career which terminated 
with his service as an Ambassador to England. He was a reporter 
for the New York Tribune during the Civil War and later became 
editor and proprietor of that journal. As Ambassador to England, 
he maintained the high traditions of that office by abundant hos- 
pitality and by his graceful and dignified addresses on public 
occasions. The first of the following speeches was given at a dinner 
in his honor by the Lotos Club of New York, May 18, 1905. 

More than ever you convince me that it is all a mistake. We 
used to talk about the Lotos Club as a land where it seemed 
always afternoon. But it is nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary, it seems always in the morning, quite early in the morn- 
ing, the morning of life, of cheer, of hope, the morning of 
ardent beliefs and of hearty appreciations. 

I am not vain enough to fancy that these smiling faces, these 
voices of good will, this generous warmth of recognition, are 
the just due of any merits of mine. I know well how they 
come from the vivid memories and the red blood of a public- 
spirited dub that has learned to carry the freshness of its 
morning friendships throughout its full and successful day. 

You yourself, Mr. President, illustrate perfectly how long 
this morning lasts. In spite of all the years that you have held 
this post, the Lotos charm keeps for you still the air and the 
quick sympathy of the young lawyer who succeeded to my 
place and bettered my work away back in the ’8o’s or early ’go’s. 

What memories this very generous and ever-fresh greeting 
of the Lotos evokes! How often have I stood here extending 
in your name the first welcome to newly arriving guests from 
the Old Home ! 

You will recall the proud pleasure we all took in being the 
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first to receive on these shores the author of “The Three 
Fishers,” and “Alton Locke” and “Westward Ho!” Preacher, 
novelist, and poet, and fascinating alike in each relation, Canon 
Kingsley’s stay was too short for us, though unhappily too long 
for him, and but a year or two afterward two nations mourned 
his loss. 

Then came, but a few months later, the most brilliant word- 
painter the study of history has given to English literature in 
half a century, James Anthony Froude, and you bade me wel- 
come him to your board. 

The next year brought another Englishman, Wilkie Collins, 
whom you took to your hearts from the moment when, in reply 
to some playful reference of mine, he gallantly avowed to you 
that his sole mission in life was to produce what heavy people 
called light literature. And then came another, a statesman 
and poet whom we still like to call by the name under which 
we learned to admire his work, Richard Monckton Milnes. 
Some of you will remember how the proud parent could 
scarcely keep back his tears when Bayard Taylor spoke admir- 
ingly at your table of the manly, broad-shouldered young 
fellow he had seen at the home of the guest of the evening, a 
young fellow who would some day be Lord Houghton himself. 

How time flies! That broad-shouldered youth who had 
caught our traveler-poet’s fancy, and whose name the Lotos 
members applauded because they saw it pleased his father, has 
since been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and is now known as 
the Earl of Crewe. 

But why should I prolong these reminiscences? We could 
never recount them all. Matthew Arnold, that rarest Greek in 
the later English world of letters; Sir Edwin Arnold and Sir 
Henry M. Stanley, Edmund Yates and George Augustus Sala 
and dear old Tom Hughes (whom you never could learn to 
call anything but Tom Brown), and Sir Henry Irving belong 
to the earlier days. William S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
came while “Pinafore” and the “Pirates of Penzance” were 
young. In later years the list of Englishmen whom you have 
made your guests is far too long for the briefest recital. 

And now you are sending me off with God-speed to the other 
side, as more than once you have sent me before and tolerantly 
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welcomed me back. If but a tithe of your English guests re- 
member me for your sake, I shall find myself surrounded from 
the first by a host of brilliant friends. 

Increasing cares and duties have of late made me a very 
unworthy member of this club. I am almost ashamed to recall 
the fact that the last time I stood before you was to thank you 
for the welcome you gave me on my return from a post whence 
my colleagues and myself had brought home peace, with national 
expansion. Whatever may await me in the future, ambition 
can scarcely hold out a more grateful attainment than the 
approval then given here by those who have known me longest 
and best, and given next by the country we tried to serve. 

May I add, with reference to the new appointment whose 
duties I am now about to undertake, that by far the most grati- 
fying thing about it is the way it has been received. We have 
been living in a strenuous time. No man in this great metropo- 
lis and in my place could well escape an active part in the inces- 
sant controversies and turmoil of the last third of a century ; and 
my critics, I believe, have generally agreed that I was apt to 
assume, at any rate, my full share of them. After such a life 
to have this appointment made by the President of my country, 
without the filing of a single recommendation, approved by the 
Senate without a dissenting voice, and received by the press 
and the public with such apparently general cordiality, fills me 
with a sobering sense of responsibility beyond anything I have 
ever felt before, and with earnest aspirations that all this gen- 
erous confidence may prove in the end not to have been wholly 
misplaced. 

Let me take the opportunity before this club, so largely made 
up of members of the press and others of literary and artistic 
pursuits, to say further that the thing that has touched me most 
of all is the unbroken good will expressed with such heartiness 
and without distinction of party by my colleagues in the press 
of the city and State of New York, among whom I have lived 
and worked and done my share of fighting for more than a 
generation. 

May I presume a little on this? I should like to take the 
liberty of pointing out that other work may now bring different 
duties. No one, I trust, will ever find me unmindful of the 
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rights and the just claims of the profession I honor most in the 
world and am the produest to have served. No man can have 
spent his life in newspaper work without being led by all his 
habits and instincts to a warm sympathy with newspaper 
workers, and a readiness to facilitate their efforts. And yet 
may I hint to the general manager of our wonderful Associated 
Press service, whose wary eye I see upon me, and to others, in 
less responsible places, who may have chanced to think of the 
matter hitherto with less scrupulous care than Mr. Stone him- 
self and his representatives in the great capitals always show, 
that there may — in fact, there must — come a time when it will 
be my duty to report first and exclusively to the government, 
instead of reporting to the newspapers ? 

It is perfectly true that an open course is the best; that a 
free people wish to know from day to day what is being done 
in their name and by their authority; that our government is 
not adapted to secrecy and does not like to make a mystery of 
its movements and its policy. 

But the Japanese have been showing, on a great scale, that 
there is a duty in war which under any sagacious government 
must come before the duty of furnishing bulletins for the daily 
press. Diplomacy, if it is to be sagacious or successful, even 
the diplomacy of a republic, must be in the same class. Neither 
can always be advantageously conducted coram publico. 

There is another phase of our newspaper activities that 
merits more serious consideration from all of us than we 
generally give it. The free press largely rules a free country. 
It may make peace or war ; it has done both. But it is quite 
capable of fomenting very grave difficulties which it never 
desired, or intended, or even thought of. In our great dis- 
tances and isolation between two oceans, and general feeling of 
remoteness and elbow room and independence, it has sometimes 
been apt in moments of excitement to measure its words as little 
in dealing with a high-spirited and sensitive nation as with a 
candidate for the office of town constable or for the board of 
aldermen. Is it not time for the press, when it exercises its 
power, to recognize also the obligations of rule, consideration, 
moderation, and a scrupulous regard both for the rights and 
the susceptibilities of others? 
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We have ourselves resented at times with the utmost as- 
perity the slightest foreign interference in our own domestic 
discussions. More than once those of us of maturer years 
have seen this country lashed into a fury almost belligerent 
merely by the critical or carping references in foreign news- 
papers. It might be well now, in some quiet hour, to consider 
the other side, and reflect how they may feel over our free- 
spoken comment on their affairs. Have we not, in fact, taken 
sides, and led our people to take sides, habitually and even 
vehemently, on almost every foreign question that comes to 
our notice? Would it not comport better sometimes with our 
position now if we were a little less dogmatic in laying down 
the duty of this or that nation in its own domestic affairs, and 
a little less partisan in our view of the unhappy conflicts be- 
tween contending nations? Do not misunderstand me, I am 
arr a i g ni ng no one, and making no criticism of others which I 
do not take to myself also. But has not the time come, in the 
development of this country and in the increased intimacy and 
importance of its relations to other countries, when we may 
advantageously practice a little more reserve in commenting 
upon other people’s affairs, a little more impartiality between 
countries at war, and a friendlier tone to each when we are on 
good terms with both, and have every interest to remain so? 
What is good policy for individuals in the disagreements of 
their neighbors might sometimes in these international cases 
be pretty good policy for newspapers, too, and for the people 
at large, an attitude of friendly neutrality, while meantime 
diligently minding our own business, and letting that of other 
people alone. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, and gentlemen, may I hope to see 
you from time to time in London? You will know where to 
find me, and you will not need my assurance that I shall try 
to make you as welcome as you have made me. The great 
kindness you extend now, and the confidence you bestow, are 
purely on credit. I shall have deserved it all only if, while 
taking the greatest care for our own interests, I can still main- 
tain in full force that good understanding between ourselves 
and Great Britain which has grown clearer and stronger at 
each step of our advance, in the paths that have been steadily 
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broadening before ns every year and month since our peace 
with Spain. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 

Speech at the dinner of the American Society in London, July 

4, 1911. 

My Lords and Gentlemen : — With all my heart I thank you 
for these most generous words in which the eminent jurist 
and Peer (Hon. Lord Mersey) who has just spoken has re- 
ferred to my poor services, and I thank you all still further for 
the more than generous way in which you have received them. 
But this is no new experience. In a somewhat protracted 
residence I have never encountered throughout the length and 
breadth of this land any other reception than that which seemed 
like a cordial family greeting. [Applause.] From this society 
I have had a constant support, which quite beggars me in 
thanks — a good will and an unhesitating confidence, which 
makes me very humble and very proud. But the American 
Ambassador is an old and trite theme at these banquets. The 
Special Representative of the President of the United States for 
the Coronation is quite another story. [Laughter.] Twice 
in my life I have had the honor to fill that position, or a 
somewhat similar one, myself, and I know its difficulties and 
embarrassments. Only a year ago I had the honor to receive 
in my house as my personal guest during his official term, a 
great man with a very great career behind him, discharging 
a mournful duty connected with this same office, and I then 
saw with what distinction that work might be done and how 
greatly it tended to make more cordial the international re- 
lations which it promoted. Well, gentlemen, it is no mere 
after-dinner compliment to say that the latest of these envoys 
has recognized the opportunity and has improved it. [Ap- 
plause.] He was sent here by one of the greatest rulers of 
the world [applause] ; a ruler too great to be swerved from his 
judicial poise by any partisan appeals or by any insolent offers 
of political advantage; a ruler great enough — in spite of foes 
without and false friends within — to have achieved in this very 
last year such triumphs as I may venture to call quite unex- 
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ampled. Let me mention two or three of them. He has at 
last succeeded in getting an apparently workable and practical 
arrangement between the Government and the people on the 
one hand, and the most colossal combination of capital that 
the world ever saw on the other. He has wiped the slate clean 
of difficulties between the United States and the mother coun- 
try or her dominions overseas. [Hear, hear.] He has greatly 
promoted peace among our sister Republics in the South, has 
advanced their prosperity, and has certainly in at least two or 
three instances actually prevented war. He has secured an 
agreement between the four great nations, controlling the seal- 
fisheries of the world, which promises at last to put an end to 
an old international scandal, and to save the seals. He has 
largely extended our foreign trade and opened new fields in 
distant countries for the employment at profitable rates — do 
not forget the profitable rates [laughter] — of our superfluous 
capital. He has introduced and brought to a hopeful stage a 
general treaty of arbitration between the United States and the 
mother country [applause], and, not to prolong the enumera- 
tion, finally, not the least — in fact, one of the most important 
of his achievements, is the substantial success already of his 
movement for Canadian reciprocity. [Applause.] These are 
certainly achievements of high constructive statesmanship. But 
if you think they are not, then at least show me a ruler any- 
where in the world who during the same period has matched or 
surpassed them. [Applause.] Well, gentlemen, the Special 
Representative is not unworthy of his Chief. [Applause.] He 
has made friends wherever he has gone, he is returning with 
universal good will from the people to whom he was sent, and 
he is bearing it back from them in most liberal measure to the 
great ruler who sent him. [Loud applause.] 

Without further preface, then, I shall ask you to join with me 
in drinking health, long life, prosperity, a pleasant voyage home, 
a hearty welcome there, and further useful and long career, 
for your guest, Mr. John Hays Hammond — of various parts 
of the world [laughter], but chiefly of the United States 
[Loud applause.] 
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WILL ROGERS 

EDUCATION AND WEALTH 

Although Will Rogers was the most popular humorous speaker in 
the country, his speeches rarely appeared in print. They were never 
written; they were always pertinent to the occasion and the mo- 
ment, and when spoken they had the advantage of Mr Rogers’ 
inimitable manner. These extracts represent a portion of his speech 
at the dinner given by the alumni of Columbia University in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton on December 4, 1924 Twelve hundred 
Columbia men were gathered in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore. President Butler and Secretary Mellon were among 
the speakers. It will be noted that Mr. Rogers’ humor rose to the 
occasion. 

President Butler paid me a compliment a while ago in men- 
tioning my name in his introductory remarks, and he put me 
ahead of the Columbia graduates. I am glad he did that, be- 
cause I got the worst of it last week. The Prince of Wales last 
week, in speaking of the sights of America, mentioned the 
Woolworth Building, the subway, the slaughterhouse. Will 
Rogers, and the Ford factory. He could at least put me ahead 
of the hogs. 

Everything must be in contrast at an affair like this. You 
know to show anything off properly you must have the contrast. 
Now, I am here to-night representing poverty. We have enough 
wealth right here at this table, right here at the speaker’s table 
alone — their conscience should hurt them, which I doubt if it 
does — so that we could liquidate our national debt. Every rich 
man reaches a time in his career when he comes to a turning 
point and starts to give it away. I have heard that of several 
of our guests here to-night, and that is one of the reasons that 
I am here. I would like to be here at the psychological moment. 
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We are here, not only to keep cool with Coolidge, but to do 
honor to Alexander Hamilton. Now, he was the first Secretary 
of the Treasury. The reason he was appointed that was because 
he and Washington were the only men in America at that time 
who knew how to put their names on a check. Signing a check 
has remained the principal qualification of a U. S. Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

I am glad President Butler referred to it in this way. The 
principal reason, of course, was that the man he fought against 
wanted to be President. He was a Princeton man — or I believe 
it was Harvard, — anyway it was one of those primary schools. 
In fighting a duel, he forgot that in America our men over here 
could shoot. So unfortunately one of them was killed, which 
had never happened in the old country. So they did away with 
dueling. It was all right to protect your honor, but not to go 
as far as you like. 

If you are speaking of finances here to-night, I do not believe 
that you could look further than President Butler. Butler is 
the word — to dig up the dough. Columbia was nothing twenty 
years ago. Now, he has gone around and got over a hundred 
buildings, and has annexed Grant’s Tomb. He was the first 
man to go around to the graduates and explain to them that 
by giving money to Columbia it would help on the income tax 
and also perpetuate their names. We have an Alexander Ham- 
ilton Building. He landed these buildings and ran the place 
up to ninety millions or something like that. There are more 
students in the university than there are in any other in the 
world. It is the foremost university. There are thirty-two 
hundred courses. You spend your first two years in deciding 
what course to take, the next two years in finding the build- 
ing that these courses are given in, and the rest of your life in 
wishing you had taken another course. And they have this 
wonderful society called the Alumni Association, a bunch of 
men who have gone to school and after they have come out 
formed a society to tell the school how to run it. 
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D. B. ST. JOHN ROOSA 

THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

Speech of Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, as president of the Holland 
Society of New York, at the eleventh annual dinner of the society, 
New York City, January 15, 1896. 

Gentlemen, Members of the Holland Society, and Our 
Honored Guests: — My first duty is to welcome to our Board 
the representatives of the various societies who honor us by 
their presence: St. George’s, St. Nicholas, New England, St. 
Andrew’s, Colonial Order, and Colonial Wars, Southern Society, 
the Holland Society welcomes you most heartily. I ought to 
say that the Holland Society, as at present constituted, could 
run a police board [applause], furnish the mayors for two 
cities, and judges to order, to decide on any kind of a case. 
As a matter of fact, when they get hard up down town for a 
judge, they just send up to the man who happens to be presi- 
dent of the Holland Society and say, “Now we want a judge,” 
and we send Van Hoesen, Beekman, Truax, or Van Wyck. 
[Applause.] They are all right. They are Dutch, and they 
will do. [Laughter.] All the people say it does not make any 
difference about their politics, so long as the blood is right. 

Gentlemen, there seems to be an impression that the Holland 
Society, because it does not have a club house — and it may 
have a dub house, that remains for you to decide — and because 
it does not have a great many other things, has no reason for 
its existence. But, gentlemen, there is one sufficient reason for 
the existence of the Hollanders in a society. We have eight 
hundred and forty members, and each one of us has a function 
— to teach our neighboring Yankees just exactly what we are, 
whence we came, and where we mean to go, [Laughter and 
applause.] The colossal ignorance of the ordinary New Eng- 
lander [laughter and applause] — I mean in regard to the Dutch 
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[laughter] — is something that I would delineate were it not for 
the presence of the president of the Mayflower Society. [Re- 
newed laughter.] Why, it was only the other night that at one 
of these entertainments when I was representing you and doing 
the best I could with my medal and my ribbon, that a friend 
came up to me and said : “You belong to the Holland Society, 
don’t you?” I said, “Yes.” “Well,” he said, “you Dutch did 
lick us on the Excise question, didn’t you?” [Great laughter 
and applause.] Now what are you going to do with a people 
like that? There is a Governor of Connecticut here to-night 
[P. C. Lounsbury], and I was going to say something about 
Governors of Connecticut of years and years ago. A man 
could not properly relate the history of New Amsterdam with- 
out remarking on the Governors of Connecticut, but out of 
respect to the distinguished gentleman, whom we all delight to 
honor, I shall draw it very mild. I shall only tell one or two 
things that those Governors of Connecticut used to do. There 
was one of them, I have forgotten his name and I am glad I 
have [laughter], who used to say in all his letters to his sub- 
ordinates when they were pushing us to the wall and getting 
the English over to help them push : “Don’t you say anything 
to those people, don’t you talk to those people, but always keep 
crowding the Dutch ” [Laughter.] That is what a Connecti- 
cut Governor gave as official advice years ago. And they did 
crowd us. But Governor Lounsbury told me that if they really 
had their rights Manhattan Island would belong to Connecticut. 
So you see they are crowding the Dutch still. [Laughter.] 

Now, every once in a while, one of these New Englanders 
that owns the earth, especially that little stone portion called 
Plymouth Rock, which we never begrudged them, gets up at a 
great dinner and reads a fine speech and talks about civil and 
religious liberty which the Puritan came over to cause to flour- 
ish. Why, the poor Puritan did not know any more about 
religious liberty than an ordinary horse does about astronomy. 
What the Puritan came over here for, was to get a place to do 
what he liked, in his own way, without interference from any- 
body else, with power to keep everybody out that wanted to do 
anything the least bit different from his way. 

I want to tell you just a thing or two about this business. 
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The Dutch tried very hard to teach them civil and religious 
liberty before they came over, and then they put the Yankees 
on a ship and sent them over from Leyden and Delfshaven, 
saying: “It is utterly useless; we cannot teach you.” [Great 
laughter.] But we came over to New Amsterdam and we had 
free schools in New York until the English took the city by 
treachery when there was only Peter Stuyvesant to fire one gun 
against the invaders, and then they abolished free schools and 
had their church ones, and they are fighting over that question 
in England now. Free schools! New York established them 
when we were free again, years and years afterwards, but they 
are an invention of the Dutch. 

Civil and religious liberty! it was born in Holland, it was 
nourished by the valor of the Beggars of the Sea, and finally 
it began to grow into the minds of the peoples of the earth, 
that it was not only right to enjoy your own religion, but it 
was also right to let your neighbor enjoy his. [Applause.] 

Then there is another story, that the English conquered Man- 
hattan Island, and that we are here by the grace of any people 
on earth except our own. That is another mistake. Just read 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “Rise of New York.” [Great laughter.] 
Now I am going to tell you this story because you must go up 
to Ulster County and up to Dutchess and Albany Counties, and 
you must tell every Yankee you meet the truth about this, and 
not let him talk any more about the English having subjugated 
the Dutch. 

It is true the English captured Manhattan Island, but nine 
years afterwards Admiral Evertsen and another Admiral whose 
name escapes me, came up the harbor in two frigates with guns 
well shotted, got beyond Staten Island, and gave the military 
authorities of New York notice* that they were going to take 
that town, and granted them thirty minutes to make up their 
minds whether they would give it up or not. When the thirty 
minutes elapsed, six hundred Dutch troops were landed just 
back of where Trinity Church now is, and New York became 
New Amsterdam again. Then how did we lose it? Because 
the Dutch States-General, which did not know enough, in de- 
ciding between New York and Surinam, to choose New York, 
took Surinam, and they have been wishing ever since they never 
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had been born. Now talk about anybody conquering the Dutch ! 
We generally get there. They sometimes say: “That is all 
very well, they were very brave people, and all that, but they 
don’t do anything now.” Waterloo, Van Speyk, Majuba Hill, 
and the Boers of the Transvaal show what their courage has 
been in the later generations. What are the Dutch? Why, we 
are the salt of the earth ! We do not pretend to be the bread 
and butter and the cheese, but we are the salt [laughter], and 
I think the Boers in South Africa very lately salted some people 
I know of. [Great laughter and applause.] 

If you want to see a city that is well salted, look at New 
York. Go to the St. Nicholas Society dinner and see that 
grand assembly; if there is ever a society in New York that is 
well salted with Dutch, that is, and we are all proud of it. 
And so it is with every other society, New York society, but 
not on the paternal side 1 [Great laughter and applause.] 

But if you want to see a place where the Yankee is salt, 
pepper, bread and butter, and everything, go to Boston. It is 
a great city. That is all right. But we prefer New York, and 
we prefer just what God has ordained us to be — the people not 
always getting the credit of it, but always accomplishing all 
the good that is ever accomplished on the face of the earth! 
[Laughter and applause.] Now you may think that I have not 
whooped it up enough for the Dutch [great laughter], so I will 
go on, just for a minute. 

The State of North Carolina is always talking about having 
had a Declaration of Independence in Mecklenburg County, 
about six months before they had one in Philadelphia. Why, 
the Dutch farmers up in the Mamacotting Valley of Ulster 
County signed a Declaration of Independence in April, 1775, 
and they would have signed it six months before if the New 
York Council of Safety had given it to them! [Laughter.] 
They knew what they meant. They said, “We shall never be 
slaves.” If you will excuse the fact that I did have a great- 
grandfather— I am happy to say that my great-grandfather 
signed that paper and he had a commission in the Continental 
Army, which I possess, signed by John Hancock, and he was 
at Saratoga. He was in the 2d New York Line. The Dutch 
knew that what we wanted was to be free and independent 
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people, even if our friends over there had not made up their 
minds. The Dutch are satisfied with a very modest position in 
the world — so that they have the goods and control its destinies. 
[Great laughter.] Others may call it New York, if they like, 
or Manhattan, but we call it Dutch. 

It is a strange thing that this great city of New York has 
allowed the Puritans first to commemorate the virtues of their 
heroic race which we all admire, and all love to speak of in 
terms of praise in our serious moments. It is strange that 
Central Park is adorned by them with that beautiful statue, 
while the Dutch have no monument. I shall remember the day 
that that silver-tongued orator, George William Curtis, made 
the dedication address. But why is it that on this Hudson, 
which was first plowed by a Dutch keel, over which first of 
all a Dutch flag floated, along this Hudson which was first 
discovered and explored and made habitable by Dutch industry 
and Dutch thrift, there is no Dutch monument to which we 
may proudly point as we pass by. There ought to be a statue 
of that great Dutchman, William the Silent, on Riverside Drive. 
[Great applause.] Do you ever think of him? Do you ever 
think of his career, that of the prototype of our own Washing- 
ton? At fifteen years of age the companion of an emperor; 
at twenty-one years of age, the commander of a great army, 
and later giving up wealth and pomp and power, preferring 
to be among the people of God, than to dwell at ease in the 
tents of wickedness ; giving up everything for a life of tedious 
struggle in the cold marshes of the Netherlands, finally to die 
at the hand of an assassin with a prayer for his country upon 
his lips as he passed away. He was the first human being on 
the face of this earth, who fairly and fully understood the 
principles of religious and civic freedom. This great city, the 
exemplifier of those principles to which it owes so much for 
its prosperity and magnificence, has not yet commemorated that 
man. How long shall it be, sons of Hollanders, before William 
the Silent shall be there looking out upon the Hudson and lifted 
on high as an example for all time? I hope our eyes will see 
the day ! [Great applause.] 
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THE SPIRIT OF ANDREW JACKSON 

The Jackson Day dinner, celebrated each year on the anniversary 
of the Battle of New Orleans, is an occasion for oratory and 
Democratic statements of policy. The following address was de- 
livered by President Franklin D. Roosevelt at the banquet at 
Washington, D. C., on January 8, 1936. 

Mr. Chairman, My Friends : This meeting tonight, in the city 
of Washington, is one of many hundreds being held throughout 
our forty-eight states and territorial possessions, and even on 
board ships at sea, in honor of the memory of a great general 
and President, Andrew Jackson. To all of you I extend my 
most sincere and hearty greetings. 

I am happy to stand here tonight and declare to you that the 
real issue before the United States is the right of the average 
man and woman to lead a finer, a better and happier life. That 
was the same issue, more than one hundred years ago, that 
confronted Andrew Jackson. 

I speak tonight to this Democratic meeting in the same lan- 
guage as if I were addressing a Republican gathering, a Pro- 
gressive gathering, a gathering of business men or a gathering 
of workers or of farmers. There is nothing that I say here 
tonight that does not apply to every citizen in this country, no 
matter what his or her political affiliations may be. 

It is true that we Americans have found party organizations 
to be useful, and indeed necessary, in the crystallization of opin- 
ion and in the demarcation of issues. It is true that I have 
received many honors at the hands of one of our great parties. 
It is, nevertheless, true that in the grave questions that confront 
the United States today I, as President of the United States, 
must and will consider our common problems first, foremost 
and preeminently from the American point of view. 
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To most of us Andrew Jackson appropriately has become the 
symbol of certain great ideals. I like best to think of him as 
a man whom the average American deeply and fundamentally 
understood. To the masses of his countrymen his purposes and 
his character were an open book. They loved him well because 
they understood him well — his passion for justice, his champion- 
ship of the cause of the exploited and the downtrodden, his 
ardent and flaming patriotism. 

Devotion to Social Justice 

Jackson sought social justice and fought for human rights in 
his many battles to protect the people against autocratic or 
oligarchic aggression. 

If at times his passionate devotion to this cause of the average 
citizen lent an amazing zeal to his thoughts, his speech and his 
actions, the people loved him for it the more. They realized 
the intensity of the attacks by his enemies, by those who, thrust 
from power and position, pursued him with relentless hatred. 
The beneficiaries of the abuses to which he put an end pursued 
him with all the violence that political passions can generate. 
But the people of his day were not deceived. They loved him 
for the enemies he had made. 

Backed not only by his party but by thousands who had be- 
longed to other parties or belonged to no party at all, Andrew 
Jackson was compelled to fight every inch for the ideals and 
policies of the democratic republic in which he believed. An 
overwhelming proportion of the material power of the country 
was arrayed against him. The great media for the dissemina- 
tion of information and the molding of public opinion fought 
him. Haughty and sterile intellectualism opposed him. Musty 
reaction disapproved him. Hollow and outworn traditionalism 
shook a trembling finger at him. It seemed that sometimes all 
were against him — all but the people of the United States. 

Because history so often repeats itself, let me analyze fur- 
ther. Andrew Jackson stands out as a great American, not 
merely because he was two-fisted and fought for the people’s 
rights but because, through his career, he did as much as any 
man in our history to increase, on the part of the voters, knowl- 
edge of public problems and interest in their solution. Follow- 
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ing the fundamentals of Jefferson he adhered to the broad 
philosophy that decisions made by the average of the voters 
would be more greatly enduring for, and helpful to, the nation 
than decisions made by small segments of the electorate rep- 
resenting small or special classes endowed with great advantage 
of social or economic power. 

He, like Jefferson, faced with the grave difficulty of dis- 
seminating facts to the electorate as a whole, was compelled to 
combat epithets, generalities, misrepresentation and the sup- 
pression of facts by the process of asking his supporters, and 
indeed all citizens, to constitute themselves into informal com- 
mittees for the purpose of obtaining the facts and of spreading 
them abroad among their friends, their associates and their 
fellow-workers. 

I am aware that some wise-cracking columnist will probably 
say that good old Jackson no doubt realized that every red- 
blooded American citizen considered himself a committee of 
one anyway. Nevertheless, Jackson got his ideas and his ideals 
across, not through any luxurious propaganda but because the 
man on the street and the man on the farm believed in his 
ideas, his ideals and his honesty, went out and dug up the facts 
and spread them abroad throughout the land. 

History repeats — I am becoming dimly conscious of the fact 
that this year we are to have a national election. Sometimes at 
the close of a day I say to myself that the last national election 
must have been held a dozen years ago — so much water has run 
under the bridge, so many great events in our history have 
occurred since then. And yet thirty-four months, less than 
three years, have gone by since March, 1933. 

History repeats — in these crowded months, as in the days of 
Jackson, two great achievements stand forth— the rebirth of 
the interest and understanding of a great citizenry in the prob- 
lems of the nation and an established government which by 
positive action has proved its devotion to the recovery and 
well being of that citizenry. 

Whatever may be the platform, whoever may be the nominee 
of the Democratic party — and I am told that a convention is 
to be held to decide these momentous questions — the basic 
value will be inevitably the retention of popular government — 
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an issue fraught once more with the difficult problem of dis- 
seminating facts and yet more facts, in the face of an opposi- 
tion bent on hiding and distorting facts. 

That is why organization, not party organization alone — im- 
portant as that is — but an organization among all those, re- 
gardless of party, who believe in retaining progress and ideals, 
is so essential. 

That is why, in addition to organization, I make this specific 
recommendation — that each and every one of you who are in- 
terested in obtaining the facts and in spreading those facts 
abroad, each and every one of you interested in getting at the 
truth that lies somewhere behind the smoke screen of charges 
and countercharges of a national campaign, constitute yourself 
a committee of one. To do this you need no parchment certifi- 
cate, to do this you need no title. To do this you need only 
your own conviction, your own intelligence and your own belief 
in the highest duty of the American citizen. 

To act as such a committee of one you will need only your 
own appointment, an appointment which carries with it some 
effort, some obligation on your part to carry out the task you 
have assigned to yourself. You will have to run down state- 
ments made to you by others which you may believe to be 
false. You will need to analyze the motives of those who make 
assertions to you, to make an inventory in your own commu- 
nity, in order that you may check and recheck for yourself 
and thereby be in a position to answer those who have been 
misled or those who would mislead. 

After my annual message to the Congress last Friday eve- 
ning, I received many appreciative telegrams from all over the 
country and I think it will interest you to know that within a 
few* hours I received more of these than at any time since the 
critical days of the spring of 1933. I have carefully read those 
letters and telegrams and found two facts which are worthy of 
repeating to you tonight. The first is that many, many hun- 
dreds of them, a very large number were sent to me by families 
who evidently heard my message while grouped together in the 
family home. “My wife and I want you to know how much 
we appreciate,” et cetera — or “the Jones family, gathered to- 
night with our friends, sends you this message of confidence.” 
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In other words, as greatly and perhaps even more greatly tha n 
on any other occasion since I have been in the White House, I 
have the definite feeling that what I have said about the great 
problems that face us as a nation received a responsive, an 
appreciative and an understanding answer in the homes of 
America. This means a lot to me. 

The other interesting fact about these letters and telegrams 
is the very great number of them that come from business men, 
store keepers, bankers and manufacturers. The gist of their 
messages to me is that they appreciate and are grateful for my 
statement that it is but a minority in business and finance that 
would “gang up” against the people’s liberties. I reiterate that 
assertion tonight. By far the greater part of the business men, 
industrialists and other employers of the nation seek no special 
advantage; they seek only an equal opportunity to share in the 
benefits and the obligations of government. 

I am naturally grateful for this support and for the under- 
standing on their part that the government of the United States 
seeks to give them a square deal and a better deal — seeks to 
protect them and to save them from being plowed under by 
the small minority of business men and financiers, against whom 
you and I will continue to wage war. 

Government and Public Opinion 

We can be thankful that people in all walks of life realize 
more and more that the government is a living force in their 
lives. They understand that the value of their government 
depends on the interest which they display in it and the knowl- 
edge they have of its policies. 

A government can be no better than the public opinion that 
sustains it. 

I know you will not be surprised by lack of comment on my 
part tonight on the decision by the Supreme Court two days 
ago. I cannot render offhand judgment without studying, with 
the utmost care, two of the most momentous opinions ever 
rendered in a case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The ultimate results of the language of these opinions 
will profoundly affect the lives of Americans for years to come. 
It is enough to say that the attainment of justice and pros- 
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perity for American agriculture remains an immediate and con- 
stant objective of my administration. 

Just as Jackson roused the people to their fundamental duties 
as citizens, so must the leadership of this era do its utmost to 
encourage and sustain widespread interest in public affairs. 
There was something of the eternal youth in the spirit of Jack- 
son. The destiny of youth becomes the destiny of America. 

Tasks immediately before us are as arduous as the conquest 
of the frontier a hundred years ago. The nation is still young, 
still growing, still conscious of its high destiny. Enthusiasm 
and the intelligence of the youth of the land are necessary to 
the fulfillment of that destiny. 

As I understand the temper of the people, particularly the 
temper of youth, no party of reaction, no candidates of reaction, 
can fulfill the hope and faith of that spirit. It is the sacred 
duty of us who are vested with the responsibility of leadership 
to justify the expectations of the young men and women of 
America. 

We are at peace with the world ; but the fight goes on. Our 
frontiers of today are economic, not geographic. Our enemies 
of today are the forces of privilege and greed within our own 
borders. 

May a double portion of Old Hickory’s heroic spirit be upon 
us tonight. May we be inspired by the power and the glory 
and the justice of his rugged and fearless life. 

The people of America know the heart and the purpose of 
their government. 

They and we will not retreat. 


0 



THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

THE HOLLANDER AS AN AMERICAN 

Speech of Theodore Roosevelt at the eleventh annual dinner of the 
Holland Society of New York, January 15, 1896. The president, 
Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, said: “The next regular toast is: The 
Hollander as an American/ and I shall have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing a gentleman who is a member of this society, and, therefore, 
descended on the male line [laughter] from some one who came 
here before 1675, is it not? [A voice — “That is right; 1675.”] One 
of the first Roosevelts came very near outstripping Robert Fulton 
and inventing the steamboat. He did invent a steamboat, and you 
know the Roosevelts have had something of a steamboat in them 
ever since. Now there is another thing I want you Dutchmen to 
teach the Yankees to do — pronounce his name Rosavelt and not 
Rusevelt. And, by the way, mine is pronounced Rosa too. Now 
Mr. Roosevelt is a man, evidently, who has the courage of his 
convictions [A voice — “That is right.” Applause], and it will be 
a cold day for the party to which he belongs if they undertake to 
turn him down. I hoped that you all thought so. There was an 
old darky that used to say about the Commandments: ‘Yes, 
preacher, they are all right, but in this here neighborhood the eighth 
Commandment ought to be taught with some discreetions? [Great 
laughter.] [A voice: “Which is the eighth Commandment?”] 
Thou shalt not steal.’ Now in New York there are some people 
who think there are some commandments that ought to be taught 
with some ‘discreetions? But they had better alter their law if 
they don’t like it, and they had better not put a Dutchman in 
office after an oath to enforce the law and then ask him why he 
does enforce it. [Great applause.] This gentleman does not need 
any introduction, evidently — the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt.” 
[Great applause. Three cheers were proposed and given for Mr. 
Roosevelt. A voice: “Tiger!”] Mr. Roosevelt: “In the pres- 
ence of the judiciary, no!” [Laughter.] There was great cheer- 
ing when Mr. Roosevelt rose to respond. Several other of his 
speeches are given in Volumes VIII, XI and XII. 

Mr. President, Gentlemen, and Brethren oe the Holland 
Society: — I am more than touched, if you will permit me to 
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begin rather seriously, by the way you have greeted me to-night. 
When I was in Washington, there was a story in reference to a 
certain President, who was not popular with some of his own 
people in a particular Western State. One of its Senators went 
to the White House and said he wanted a friend of his appointed 
postmaster of Topeka. The President’s private secretary said: 
“I am very sorry, indeed, sir, but the President wants to appoint 
a personal friend.” Thereupon the Senator said: “Well, for 
God’s sake, if he has one friend in Kansas, let him appoint 
him!” [Great laughter.] 

There have been periods during which the dissembled eulogies 
of the able press and my relations with about every politician 
of every party and every faction have made me feel I would 
like to know whether I had one friend in New York, and here 
I feel I have many. [Great applause.] And more than that, 
gentlemen, I should think ill of myself and think that I was 
a discredit to the stock from which I sprang if I feared to go on 
along the path that I deemed right, whether I had few friends or 
many. [Cries of “Good! Good!” and great applause.] 

I am glad to answer to the toast, “The Hollander as an 
American.” The Hollander was a good American because 
the Hollander was fitted to be a good citizen. There are two 
branches of government which must be kept on a high plane, if 
any nation is to be great. A nation must have laws that are 
honestly and fearlessly administered, and a nation must be 
ready, in time of need, to fight [applause], and we men of 
Dutch descent have here to-night these gentlemen of the same 
blood as ourselves who represent New York so worthily on 
the bench, and a Major-General of the Army. 

It seems to me, at times, that the Dutch in America have 
one or two lessons to teach. We want to teach the very refined 
and very cultivated men who believe it impossible that the 
United States can ever be right in a quarrel with another nation 
— a little of the elementary virtue of patriotism. [Cries of 
“Good ! Good ! ” and applause.] And we also wish to teach our 
fellow citizens that laws are put on the statute books to be 
enforced [cries of “Hear ! Hear ! ” and applause] ; and if it is 
not intended they shall be enforced, it is a mistake to put a 
Dutchman in office to enforce them. 
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The lines put on the program underneath my toast begin: 
“America! half-brother of the world!” America, half-brother 
of the world — and all Americans full brothers one to the other. 
That is the way that the line should be concluded. The prime 
virtue of the Hollander here in America and the way in which 
he has most done credit to his stock as a Hollander, is that 
he has ceased to be a Hollander and has become an American, 
absolutely. [Great applause.] We are not Dutch-Americans. 
We are not “Americans” with a hyphen before it. We are 
Americans pure and simple, and we have a right to demand that 
the other people whose stocks go to compose our great nation, 
like ourselves, shall cease to be aught else and shall become 
Americans. [Cries of “Hear ! Hear ! ” and applause.] 

And further than that, we have another thing to demand, 
and that is that if they do honestly and in good faith become 
Americans, those shall be regarded as infamous who dare to 
discriminate against them because of creed or because of birth- 
place. When New Amsterdam had but a few hundred souls, 
among those few hundred souls no less than eighteen different 
race stocks were represented, and almost as many creeds as 
there were race stocks, and the great contribution that the 
Hollander gave to the American people was, as your president 
has so ably said, the inestimable lesson of complete civil and 
religious liberty. It would be honor enough for this stock to 
have been the first to put on American soil the public school, 
the great engine for grinding out American citizens, the one 
institution for which Americans should stand more stiffly than 
for aught other. [Great applause.] 

Whenever America has demanded of her sons that they should 
come to her aid, whether in time of peace or in time of war, 
the Americans of Dutch stock have been among the first to 
spring to the aid of the country. We earnestly hope that there 
will not in the future be any war with any power, but assuredly 
if there should be such a war one thing may be taken for cer- 
tain, and that is that every American of Dutch descent will be 
found on the side of the United States. We give the amplest 
credit, that some people now, to their shame, grudge to the 
profession of arms, which we have here to-night represented by 
,a man, who, when he has the title of a Major-General of the 
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Army of the United States [Thomas H Ruger], has a title as 
honorable as any that there is on the wide earth. [Applause. I 
We also need to teach the lesson, that the Hollander taught, of 
not refusing to do the small things because the day of large 
things had not yet come or was in the past ; of not waiting until 
the chance may come to distinguish ourselves in arms, and 
meanwhile neglecting the plain, prosaic duties of citizenship 
which call upon us every hour, every day of our lives. 

The Dutch kept their freedom in the great contest with Spain, 
not merely because they warred valiantly, but because they did 
their duty as burghers in their cities, because they strove ac- 
cording to the light that was in them to be good citizens and to 
act as such. And we all here to-night should strive so to live 
that we Americans of Dutch descent shall not seem to have 
shrunk in this respect, compared to our fathers who spoke 
another tongue and lived under other laws beyond the ocean ; 
so that it shall be acknowledged in the end to be what it is, 
a discredit to a man if he does not in times of peace do all 
that in him lies to make the government of the city, the govern- 
ment of the country, better and cleaner by his efforts. [Great 
applause.] 

I spoke of the militant spirit as if it may only be shown 
in time of war. I think that if any of you gentlemen, no 
matter how peaceful you may naturally be, and I am very 
peaceful naturally [laughter], if you would undertake the 
administration of the Police Department you would have plenty 
of fighting on hand before you would get through [renewed 
laughter] ; and if you are true to your blood you will try to do 
the best you can, fighting or not fighting. You will make up 
your mind that you will make mistakes, because you won’t 
make anything if you don’t make some mistakes, and you will 
go forward according to your lights, utterly heedless of what 
either politicians or newspapers may say, knowing that if you 
act as you feel bound according to your conscience to act, you 
will then at least have the right when you go out of office, 
however soon [laughter], to feel that you go out without any 
regret, and to feel that you have, according to your capacity, 
warred valiantly for what you deemed to be the right, [Great 
applause.] 
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These, then, are the qualities that I should claim for the 
Hollander as an American: In the first place, that he has cast 
himself without reservation into the current of American life; 
that he is an American, pure and simple, and nothing else. In 
the next place, that he works hand in hand and shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellow Americans, without any regard to 
differences of creed or to differences of race and religion, if 
only they are good Americans. [Great applause.] In the third 
place, that he is willing, when the need shall arise, to fight for 
his country; and in the fourth place, and finally, that he recog- 
nizes that this is a country of laws and not men, that it is his 
duty as an honest citizen to uphold the laws, to strive for 
honesty, to strive for a decent administration, and to do all 
that in him lies, by incessant, patient work in our government, 
municipal or national, to bring about the day when it shall be 
taken as a matter of course that every public official is to exe- 
cute a law honestly, and that no capacity in a public officer 
shall atone if he is personally dishonest. [Tremendous ap- 
plause.] 
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ELIHU ROOT 

THE HOME OF THE ONEIDAS 

Mr. Root is represented by speeches in later volumes (see Index). 

It may be noted that these after-dinner speeches are on an unusual 
variety of subjects and occasions. Two were delivered in the course 
of his special diplomatic mission to Russia. His addresses have 
been collected in two volumes published oy the Harvard University 
Press. The first speech was made before the Society of the Sons 
of Oneida, New York, March 14, 1903. 

I observe that our president has omitted in his enumeration 
the Tribe of Tammany. Is it possible that they alone ot all 
the tribes of the Atlantic Coast failed to tremble when they 
heard the war-whoop of the Oneidas? 

I have just come from the land of the Parting of the Waters. 
For one whole week I have been living within sight of the 
house in which I was born and every day looking out over 
the Valleys of the Oriskany and the Mohawk up to the far 
blue hills of the Royal Grants on the western edge of the 
Adirondacks; I looked down from the hills to the west of the 
Oriskany over the field where first floated in the smoke of 
battle the Stars and Stripes, and where, at the close of that 
fierce struggle, old Herkimer sat and smoked his pipe as life 
ebbed away; I looked down on the spires of Utica and Whites- 
town, at the country which was able to give to the state such 
men as Henry R. Storrs, Joseph Kirkland, Samuel Beardsley, 
Green C. Bronson, Hiram Denio, Joshua Spencer, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, and Francis Kernan; I looked down upon the pathway of 
empire, upon the path along which dragged the weary way of 
the wagons that peopled the Great West ; on the silvery stream 
up which were poled the flat boats whose cargoes landed at 
Fort Stanwix, were transferred to Wood Creek, and so on down 
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to Oneida Lake and Ontario; on the great strategic pathway 
along which armies have marched and the fate of empire has 
been decided; at the seat of the power which was dominant 
in the North American Continent, above all other powers, 
before the whites asserted their supremacy; I lived under the 
shadow of the walls raised in answer to the pious wish of the 
missionary Kirkland for the education and the salvation of the 
children of the Indians with the children of the whites, and 
which, in response to his Christian hope, gave to the religious 
faith and education of the country Edward Robinson and Albert 
Barnes And now I have come here to see how you have 
brought from that favored land the power, the resolution, the 
hardness of fiber and the capacity for labor and tor achieve- 
ment native to the soil of Oneida. 

I am glad to see here so many gentlemen from other coun- 
tries, Mr President, that they may profit by the influence and 
the spirit of Oneida. If we can exercise over them the same 
influence, which the Iroquois exercised over the fnbes from the 
seacoast to the Mississippi we will make better and wiser men 
of them 

I was led to some reflections during this last visit home. 
Why is it that the price of farm land in central and northern 
New York is to-day, as it is in a large part of New England, 
less than it was thirty, forty or fifty years ago? The market 
is better ; farmers have a better opportunity to sell their milk, 
for I believe they are sending milk from Oneida County to 
New York to-day; they have a better opportunity to sell their 
corn, potatoes, and other vegetables — all the products of the 
farm, for the canning factory has come almost to the farmer’s 
door, affording a means of preserving and conveying their 
products to the remotest regions; and still the price of farm 
land is to-day less than it was when I was a boy in Oneida 
County. I suppose it is the trend of population towards the 
cities. I suppose it results from a comparison between the life 
of the farmer, with its hard conditions, and its severe labor, 
and the life which is possible to the young man who goes to the 
cities and embraces a profession or gets into a business There 
is a serious side to it. With the twenty-five million of people 
whom we have now in the United States living in cities — indeed, 
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more than that number, I believe, according to the last census 
— we are facing a new set of conditions in the formation of 
national character. Life in the city tends to alertness, to 
activity of mincj, to the sharpening of the faculties, but it also 
tends to a straining and intensity and refinement of the nervous 
system which will in time make a different race of men There 
is much in the old Antaean myth that is true for mankind at 
large. If the strong man is to continue the race he must con- 
tinue it in contact with the soil. No body of men who have 
lived in cities alone can perpetuate themselves as a strong, self- 
possessed, self-controlled and dominating race. We must steady 
the nerves, strengthen the sinews, enlarge and build deep the 
foundations of body and of morals in our characters by contact 
with the soil, by the sweetening, steadying, and calming influ- 
ences of nature, of sky, and tree, and field, and water, if we 
would continue the American people as the American people 
were when we were young on the hillsides of Oneida. 

We do well to gather here to recall the memories of our old 
life in our old homes, but the best thing about it will be if it 
leads some of us back to our old homes ; if it leads some of us 
to reflect upon the wretchedness of the poor boys and girls that 
are born and bred in city streets, and leads us to take them back 
where they can have freedom and the joy of the country. If I 
were to undertake to repeat the experiment of Ben Franklin, to 
propose a change in the national bird of America, I would not 
seek to make it the wild turkey instead of the predatory eagle, 
but I would say let the homing pigeon be the bird that we 
imitate. 

It is a beneficent provision of nature that as age comes, as 
the capacity to wrestle in the thick and stress of life’s struggle 
declines, the memories of childhood come up through the strata 
of experience with which middle life has overlaid them, that 
as one ceases to live in the future because the possibilities of 
life have become settled and leave no further room for hope, 
as one ceases to live in the present because the weakness of 
sinews makes it impossible longer to struggle with the bustling 
throng, memory goes back to the days of childhood; and the 
old man lives over again the experiences of youth; and old 
forms and faces, old scenes of childhood’s days, become vivid 
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once again. Happy the man who in his declining years can 
return in memory to the home to which our hearts turn to- 
night! How beautiful the green hillsides of the Mohawk! 
How mighty the river in its flood in the spring! How sweet 
and clear the bubbling stream of the Oriskany ! How glorious 
and superb the forests of beech and maple in the autumn ! How 
crisp and nerving and strengthening the autumn nights I And, 
above all, how inspiring the great sweep of the snow field down 
the sides of the hills and across the broad valleys, thirty, forty, 
fifty miles away, of pure, unbroken white, except for the dark 
patches of the hemlock here and there ! How cheery the sleigh 
bells! How sweet the girls we remember! How loud the 
shouts of merry youth! How rings the skate! How swift 
speeds the sled ! How happy were the days we have left behind 
us in old Oneida ! How happy the memories of them that we 
treasure for our old age! 


HUMAN FREEDOM 

Address at a luncheon given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Petrograd, July 4, 1917. 

I am sure I speak not only for myself and the other members 
of the Diplomatic Mission from the United States, but also for 
the Ambassador of the United States to Russia and these gen- 
tlemen who have come as an advisory commission to endeavor 
to help in the transportation problems of Russia — I speak for 
them all in returning most hearty thanks both for the expres- 
sions which have been used to-day and for the substantial and 
real feeling we have found behind the expression. We have met 
in Russia everywhere the most kindly and hospitable reception. 
We have been met with the utmost frankness and sincerity and 
helpfulness. Everywhere in the government and among the 
many citizens of Russia with whom we have been brought into 
contact this has been true. We are deeply grateful for all that 
you have done for us, and for the spirit you have exhibited; 
and we shall go back to the United States to carry a report of 
all possible evidence of real friendship, real cooperation, real 
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union, in a common spirit, between the two great democracies. 

As we of the Diplomatic Mission are about to depart from 
Russia upon the coming Monday, I wish to say that we leave 
Russia with cheerful hope and confidence for the successful 
accomplishment of the great task which the people of Russia 
have undertaken. We leave with renewed faith in your com- 
petency, in all branches of your government and in all sections 
and grades of your people, to do the great work which you 
undertook when you dethroned your czar. And we base our 
confidence on substantial grounds — not upon patriotic words, 
not upon the expression of theories ; not upon noble sentiments 
alone, but upon what we find in the character of the Russian 
people — upon the real and extraordinary progress which the 
Russian people have made in organization under the most un- 
favorable circumstances — the organization of local self-govern- 
ment followed by the organization of local governments into 
great unions, with national scope and purpose, which have been 
so efficient in making possible a strong support of the Russian 
armies during the war. And it is a knowledge of that great 
work which makes the presence of Prince Lvoff as president of 
the Provisional Government a source of satisfaction. 

We base our opinion also upon the evidences of capacity 
for individual enterprise which we have found in Russia — the 
capacity to inaugurate and carry on great enterprises by private 
initiative and independently of the great government; and we 
base it still further upon the self-control, the essential kindli- 
ness, the tendency toward order and peaceful relations among 
the men in all Russian communities. These are the qualities 
which are the most essential for free government. All of those 
qualities which have wrecked attempts at self-government in 
the past because passion became supreme, seem to be absent 
from Russian character, and those qualities which have made 
permanent self-government by the people, seem to be in a high 
degree developed in Russian character. So we have faith in 
you. We shall go back and carry a message of confidence in the 
future of Russia and a message of cheer to our country, because 
we have no ideas of a fleeting friendship, but a certainty of a 
permanent and persistent and effective ally in Russia, in the 
great war upon which we have so recently entered. 
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You so very kindly referred to the day which the people of 
the United States all celebrate. That day was marked by the 
American Declaration of Independence which framed the issue 
in what was really civil war between two groups of the people 
of Great Britain. With many adherents upon both sides in the 
American colonies and in England, that war completely estab- 
lished not merely for the American colonies but for Great 
Britain, upon a broader and surer foundation, the principles of 
English freedom; and Sir George Buchanan and I look with 
kindly eyes at one another across this table, enjoying the 
inheritance of that same great principle of individual freedom 
which triumphed in what we know as the American Revolution. 
That principle is at stake again in the world to-day. Because 
it is at stake again, the grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
of those who fought in the American Revolution are joining 
hands with each other for a new struggle to enthrone the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty and to cast down the principle of 
the divine right of one man to keep a people in servitude. The 
two principles cannot live together. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which marks this day sets up the principle of free- 
dom in these words : 

That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

That is the principle of democracy. That is opposed to the 
existence of a divine right to govern others. Governments are 
instituted to secure the unalienable rights of all men and of 
every man. The other principle — the principle of autocracy is 
diametrically and eternally opposed to the principle of democ- 
racy The two principles cannot live together. The conflict 
between them is inevitable and eternal. One or the other must 
conquer. We must be either all free or all slaves ; and it is in 
defense of that great and necessary principle of human liberty 
that the people of the United States abandon their security, 
with no enemy at their doors, with no one inflicting injury upon 
their smiling fields nor on their rich towns. It is in support of 
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that principle necessary to human liberty that the people of the 
United States come to fight, to shed their blood and their 
treasure in the war which they hate as a peace-loving people, 
in order that our children may all live in peace and in justice 
and that the hateful principle of evil that has come down from 
a dark and cruel past may no longer oppress the earth, but may 
pass away and the new order of things may come. No one can 
tell what the issue of to-day or to-morrow may be! No one 
can tell what sacrifice and suffering stand between, but the 
ultimate supremacy of the principle of human freedom is as 
certain as the sunrise to-morrow. It cannot be turned back. 
It may be retarded here or there for the moment, but with the 
great movement of the human race, the conception of a sov- 
ereign power as necessary to the maintenance of order, is pass- 
ing away, and the conception of a great free people’s governing 
and maintaining order by the laws that they impose upon them- 
selves is taking its place; and the majestic progress of an 
enlightened world will go on and on to the necessary result of 
a triumphant democracy the world over. 

God grant, my friends and all of our allies, that the day 
may come quickly and that the suffering and death — the agony 
— may soon end; but however long it may be, we must not 
permit human freedom to end — it is better to die than to be 
slaves. 


AT A LUNCHEON GIVEN BY GENERAL BRUSILOFF 

On June 27, 1917, the Russian general, Alexis Brusiloff, gave a 
luncheon at general staff headquarters, in Mogileve, in honor of 
the American Diplomatic Mission. After the luncheon, General 
Brusiloff welcomed Ambassador Root in the following address: 

'‘Mr. Ambassador, I am glad that I have the honor to welcome 
you as representative of our new great ally. 

“Russia and America — these are two worlds divided by oceans; 
but it is my wish that you who have conquered distances and have 
come as our dear and welcome guests shall gain the impression that 
your beautiful country is not distant, but close to Russia. Here, 
as across the ocean, you will find the same banner bearing the 
same great device — liberty, civil, social, political, and national. 
America, which has long ago acquired the former, has not declared 
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herself for the latter; as, without the independence and liberty of 
nations, all others are mere visions. Having just passed through 
changes such as history has seldom known, we are now deeply 
satisfied, feeling that our glorious allies are strengthened by a new 
and powerful support — the great transatlantic republic. Continu- 
ing the war with all the powers at our disposal, we shall fight not 
only for our own cause, fortifying the liberty we have recently 
acquired, but at the same time — hand in hand with you — we shall 
fight for the right of all nations to shape their destinies in accord- 
ance with their own desires. 

“With deep faith in our common and just cause, allow me, in the 
name of the Russian Army, to welcome our great democratic ally 
and its glorious army, and also you gentlemen whom we are glad to 
welcome to our fraternal military circle.” 

I thank you sincerely for your courteous and friendly greet- 
ing and for the kind things you have said about my country. 
It is most encouraging for America, which has entered the Great 
War to be the friend and ally of the new democracy of Russia, 
to know that in the warfare in our common cause against the 
hateful autocracy of Germany, we will still have the advantage 
of your military genius, which the world esteems so well ; and 
will still have the benefit of that bulwark of liberty which the 
dauntless courage and fortitude of the soldiers of Russia are 
able to maintain against the aggressions of military autoc- 
racy. 

We are peaceful people in America, but we have learned that 
we cannot continue a free people unless we prevent the suprem- 
acy of autocratic German power in the world. We have no 
hatred towards Germany, but we will not be subjugated by her, 
nor ruled by her. We have learned that her professions of 
friendship are false. For a long time, when we objected to 
Germany’s murder of our innocent people, men and women and 
children, upon the high seas through her submarine warfare, 
Germany put us off with friendly words, and specious promises, 
and professions of desire to observe our interests. At last we 
learned by her own confession that she was but keeping us 
quiet in order that she might have time to build more sub- 
marine boats to murder our citizens more readily ; just as Ger- 
many sends her troops to fraternize with the kindly Russians 
upon your front, and while protesting friendship there, she is 
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at the same time murdering the Russian soldiers in German 
prison camps by cruel and inhuman treatment. 

We are glad that you know the truth regarding this foe of 
liberty and honor ; we are glad that you know that no faith and 
no morality and no humanity is to be found in the class that 
rules Germany; we are glad that you have learned, as we have 
learned, that if we are to maintain our liberty in Russia and in 
America, we must be able to make sacrifices for it, to fight for 
it, and if need be to die for it, in order that our beloved 
countries may live in freedom and not be subjected to a foreign 
power. And as brothers in that cause, the greatest that the 
world has ever seen ; in behalf of the whole people of the United 
States, I give you the toast: To the indomitable Russian Army 
and to its heroic Commander-in-Chief, to whom be honor and 
success and glory to the end ! 

BUSINESS AND POLITICS 

Address of Mr. Root at a reception of the Union League Club of 

Philadelphia, in his honor March 23, 1915. 

It is very difficult to respond to such expressions as I have 
heard to-night, where my cooler judgment refuses to go in 
agreement, and where I know that a dispassionate stranger 
would withhold his approval. Such things as have been said 
within the past hour are, however, inexpressibly grateful to 
me, because they reveal the wealth of friendship and the partial 
judgment of affection. 

I did not know until a few minutes ago of the purpose of 
The Union League to bestow this great honor upon me, in 
the gift of the medal of the League. I accept it with grati- 
tude and deep appreciation which will continue during all my 
remaining life. We confer no titles of nobility in this republic, 
but we do what is better: from the promptings of patriotic 
hearts we repay in double measure to overflowing, every debt 
which we think we owe to a public servant who has com- 
mended himself to our judgment as Americans. No title could 
be worth so much as your judgment; no office could be worth 
so much as your approval. And it comes to me with all the 
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more weight because I have a sentiment for Philadelphia and 
its people, and for this club, that has continued through all my 
active life. A throng of associations compels me as I come into 
this old club house to remember the good men, the strong men 
and the noble hearts that I knew in days past who are here no 
more. When I remember how great a part this organization 
has played in the strength and courage of this great land of 
justice and liberty; when I remember how much I owe and 
my children and children’s children will owe to you, to realize 
that you are thanking me seems almost too much to believe. 

I had been thinking, as I came over in the train this after- 
noon, of my associations with Philadelphia, and I found, 
strangely enough, that of all the dear friends I have known 
here, my mind went back constantly to McKinley. I recall 
how, eighteen years ago, I came here upon a telegram to meet 
him, to talk about the condition of things in Spain. I remem- 
ber how he said, “There is danger of war ; there must not be 
war with Spain; there shall not be war with Spain. It must 
be and it shall be prevented at all hazards.” Then I thought 
of how little any one man can do. The tendencies of the mighty 
eighty millions of people moved on along the path of their 
destiny, and even that great and skillful man with all the power 
of his high office could not prevent it. And I remember how, 
a couple of years after, one of my first journeys as a member 
of his Cabinet was to come here to this club to be with him in 
one of those great receptions for which you are so famous. 
And that led to reflection, not upon specific differences between 
President McKinley and this Administration, between the legis- 
lation or the policies of that time and this, but to reflection 
upon what in the retrospect can be seen to have been a great 
nation-wide movement along the path of the nation’s uncon- 
scious purpose. 

When we elected McKinley in 1896 and again in 1900, it was 
the business men of the United States who controlled the elec- 
tion. It was the general, the almost universal awakening of 
judgment on the part of men who carried on the great produce 
tion and commerce and transportation and finance in the busi- 
ness of this mighty and prosperous country, which elected 
McKinley and maintained the policies of his administration. 
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How great has been the change. The scepter has passed from 
the business man. The distinguishing characteristic of recent 
years has been the conduct of the government of the country 
by men who have but little concern with the business of the 
country, by men who distrust the man of business, who suspect 
the man of business Measures relating to the great business 
and the small and multitudinous business of the country have 
been framed and put into effect under influences which have 
rejected the voice of those whom they most immediately affect. 
The railroad man's testimony of what legislation there should be 
affecting railroads has been rejected, because he was a party in 
interest. The banker's testimony about finance has been re- 
jected because he was a party in interest. The manufacturer's 
testimony about manufacturing has been rejected because he 
was a party in interest. The merchant's testimony about com- 
merce has been rejected because he was a party in interest. 
The shipowner's testimony about the merchant marine has been 
rejected because he was a party in interest. Knowledge of 
the business affairs of the country has disqualified men from 
taking any part in the conduct of the increasing participation 
of the government in the control and direction of business 
affairs. 

Now, this has not been accidental. It is not a matter of 
individuals. It has not come because particular men have been 
elected to office and other particular men have failed It has 
been a development of the feeling of the whole country , it has 
been to some degree sectional, but not in the old way. The men 
concerned in agriculture, in the main, have come to suspect and 
misunderstand the men concerned in business in the main 
This is the distinguishing feature of this great change which has 
occurred since we elected McKinley. 

It has had several catses. It has been partly because of 
the old hatred of wealth. Those parts of the country in which 
all of the people have been of comparatively small means have 
been filled with men who came to hate the rich in the great 
industrial communities in the North and East. Of course 1 
need not tell you that this hatred of wealth is more than half 
mere vulgar worship of wealth. God knows that too much 
money does no man any good; too much money is more apt 
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than not to ruin his children and invite for him kidney disease 
or hardening of the arteries. 

But to the poor farmer on the prairies of the West or the 
cotton fields of the South, it seems as if the rich men of the 
Eastern cities were living in heaven at his expense. 

Another element of this change has been an entire or an al- 
most entire failure of understanding of the processes, the con- 
ditions, the requirements and the results of the vast and compli- 
cated business by which the wealth of the country is created 
and maintained Under simple conditions we all understood 
each other. Ever}' man of the community understood in gen- 
eral about the life, the business and affairs of the other men in 
the same community But life is so complicated now, the af- 
fairs of this great country are so involved, that there is very 
little real understanding by one community of the affairs of an- 
other How can the man who raises a crop of wheat in Dakota 
really understand the complicated machinery by which his 
wheat goes onto the breakfast table in Europe, and the price 
comes back to him? So, through a feeling of envy of the 
greater wealth of the East and North, of these industrial com- 
munities of which this city is a conspicuous example, and 
through misunderstandings, there has come about a feeling of 
adverse interest instead of the feeling of common interest that 
is so essential to the prosperity and perpetuity of a country. 
And that feeling has had its results in a series of laws and in 
the method of administering those laws. We have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission following every step taken by the 
great transportation companies Understand, I am not now 
criticizing these laws 1 am citing them as elements — stating 
them as facts; but forming elements in a general condition to 
which they lead. We have the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion keeping tab on the railroads. We have the Central Reserve 
Board of the Treasury Department and the office of the Comp- 
troller of Currency following every move of the banks. We 
have the new Trade Commission which is empowered to go into 
your factories and mills and inquire into your personal affairs 
for the purpose of seeing whether you conform to that vague 
and indefinite standard which they are to apply to trade. We 
have the Internal Revenue Collector empowered to go into your 
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personal affairs for the purpose of seeing whether your returns 
for the graduated income tax are full and complete. We have 
the Pure Pood law, under which a vast range of production is 
subjected to inspection and regulation in the most minute de- 
tail. Everywhere, in every direction, supervision of business is 
the characteristic of the day. 

And with the exercise of power over business under the Con- 
stitution as it is, comes the desire for enlargement of power, 
so we have proposals for amendments to the Constitution which 
will give to the national Government opportunity to extend and 
increase its control over the conduct of affairs in every state 
and in every locality. That finds its outlet first in matters that 
have much popularity. The proposal to amend the Constitution 
by putting in a prohibition amendment, is the first step toward 
national control oi sumptuary laws directing what shall and 
shall not be done in every community; amendments to the 
Constitution in respect of the franchise, to direct who in every 
state shall 01 shall not have the right to the elective fran- 
chise In general, the great industrial communities of the 
North and East are more and more being subjected to govern- 
ment control and regulation by the people of the parts of the 
country that know little of the business of the country. 

I say the scepter has passed. The control has changed, and 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion that there lies the reason 
for the stagnation, the hesitation, the timidity, the unwilling- 
ness ot American enterprise to-day. You cannot say it was the 
tariff alone You cannot say it is the restrictions upon the 
trusts, the suits against the trusts or the great corporations 
which are called the trusts, alone You cannot say it is the 
Clayton law or the Trade Commission law alone But the men 
who are controlling the government of our country to-day are 
men who have been fighting the tariff so many years ; have been 
fighting the trusts, or what they thought were the trusts — the 
great corporations — so long; have been fighting the railroad 
companies, the express companies and the telegraph companies 
so long ; have been fighting the banks and the bankers so long, 
that when they come to administer the Government of the 
United States they cannot rid themselves of an underlying hos- 
v tility to American enterprise. Many of them are good and 
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sensible men, and patriotic American citizens — friends of mine 
and friends ot all of us 1 have talked with them personally and 
they do not believe it, but it is true. Underlying all their actions 
is an uneradicated but not uneradicable hostility to the men 
who they think have profited unduly by the tariff, to the men 
who they think have unduly profited by the trusts, to the 
men who they think have profited unduly by the control of 
the banking funds of the country, and to the men who they 
think have made undue profits or dividends out of the rail- 
roads and the enterprises that surround the proper administra- 
tion of a railroad. And the reason why business does not start 
is because way down in the heart of Americans there is a doubt 
as to what is going to happen at the hands of a hostile Gov- 
ernment 

Now, what is going to be done about it ? It is not something 
to be disposed of by conquest. It is not something which we 
ought to be satisfied with disposing of by mere votes Merely 
electing a Republican President in 1916 ought not to be enough. 
The country cannot live and prosper with such misunderstand- 
ing. The people who are doing these things are honest and good 
Americans, but they misunderstand a great part of the coun- 
try. They do not realize that you do your business in the city 
of Philadelphia on the same principles that they use when they 
drive a load of wheat to the elevator or a load of potatoes to 
the nearest town — upon no other principles, just as honestly 
and fairly. All the glamor of occasional wealth and the magni- 
tude of operations have blinded them to the essential identity 
of the way in which they do their business and the way in which 
you do yours. I say that this ought not to be permitted to con- 
tinue; this misunderstanding ought to be cleared away. It Is 
a question, it is a serious question, it is a question again of pre- 
serving the Union, for we cannot live with that kind of mis- 
understanding between the people of one section and the people 
of other sections. 

Now the first thing which is plain is that the business men 
of America, the honest, reliable, good, fair citizens who are do- 
ing the great business of our country, should become vocal and 
take pains to see to it that they are no longer misrepresented or 
misunderstood. What does an honest and fair man do when he 
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finds that somebody whose good opinion he respects, misunder- 
stands him? He does not try to shoot the other fellow or in- 
jure him ; he tries to remove the misunderstanding, and that is 
what we ought to do. The business men of America should 
wake up — get out of the condition of mind which they have 
been in for some time past, in which they have taken all sorts 
of misrepresentations and aspersions lying down. They should 
assert themselves; they should put upon foot a campaign of 
education and instruction for a clearing of the air, so that all 
over our broad land every American may come to respect every 
other American in whatever business he may be engaged; so 
that American citizenship shall be forever for the American 
citizen a title of respect and regard and brotherly affection. 
We ought to put an end to the condition in which a number of 
people in our country feel no regret at the disaster of 
the people of other parts of the country. It is not an easy 
task, for this is a tremendous country. But if the men who 
elected McKinley will rise to the same standard of courage and 
determination that prevailed in 1896 and 1900, the task can be 
accomplished. 

We have had missionaries of reform, missionaries of new the- 
ories, missionaries of every kind and character, except mission- 
aries of good understanding. The business men of America 
should undertake their mission to make themselves understood 
by the people of America. 

There is one thing I want to say, and that is that all this regu- 
lation, and inspection, and inquiry into the affairs of the busi- 
ness man, present a danger that can be met in only one way. 
There is a tendency for the railroads to be afraid of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and for the banks to be afraid of 
the Central Reserve Board and the Comptroller of Currency, 
and for the express companies to be afraid of the Postmaster- 
General, and for the industrial establishments to be afraid 
of the new Trade Commission, and for ,the manufacturers of 
everything that comes under the Pure Food law to be afraid of 
the Department of Agriculture. It is a question for the people 
of the United States, whether that fear is going to control. For 
if it does, the power will be abused. There is only one way to 
meet that kind of power, and that is with courage. 
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What happens to-day or to-morrow is of little consequence. 
The tendencies of a nation are all that count. If we permit by 
cowardice or timidity, by cringing before official power — if we 
permit a great body of bureaucracy to establish itself in con- 
trol over the affairs of our daily lives, the most vital posses- 
sion of a free people will be destroyed ; that is, the independence 
of individual character. 

I grieve to see business halting, to see men out of work, to 
see honest people deprived of their income, to see the pains of 
contracting expenditure in the household, to see the unemployed 
on the street ; but all of that is nothing compared with the dan- 
ger that the people of the United States shall become subser- 
vient to power; all that is nothing compared with the danger 
that we lose all independence of individual character which has 
been built up through all the thousands of years of growth of 
Anglo-Saxon freedom. If we lose it, we are slaves to the first 
conqueror. The subject is too high and too great for politics. 
I would not venture to treat it as a political question, for it 
goes to the very basis of the future of our beloved country. 

It seems that it is the important mission of the Republican 
party to reassert the individual independence, individual rights, 
the individual integrity of the people of the United States. We 
are not justly subjects of suspicion. We are not justly subjects 
of condemnation. We are citizens of these great states, of these 
busy communities of industry. We are honest, free, true 
Americans, and we must not and we will not live in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust. We will not be governed by 
men who look upon us as unfit to participate in government. 

The mission of this Union League is not ended. Not only is 
eternal vigilance the price of liberty; eternal struggle is the 
price of liberty. You have again to strike with the weapons 
of your intelligence and your courage upon the battlefields of 
public discussion, of public education and instruction ; to strike 
and yet again to strike with all your power for the perpetuity 
of the Union, for the continuance of freedom, for the sure 
foundation of justice, for the memory of the great man who 
gave you birth as an organization. In your efforts you have 
my prayers, and always my grateful and affectionate remem- 
brance. 
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ROCKING-CHAIRS AND RESPECT FOR LAW 

Address by Mr Root at the banquet of the American Society of 

International Law, April 30, 1921. 

It has been a rule of these dinners that they should not be pro- 
longed beyond the limit to which an ordinary, private dinner 
would run. The American Society of International Law felt 
that there was no better place for it to begin in reforming the 
world than by abjuring those dreadful functions in which a lot 
of tired people are obliged to sit hour after hour listening to 
people who are making the greatest efforts of their lives, and, 
accordingly, we restrain ourselves and by example we restrain 
our guests to a period ending from ten o’clock to half past 
ten ; and you will then be going home to your wives and hus- 
bands and children. 

I was told the other day by a friend of a visit he made to a 
great public institution in which there was provision for the in- 
sane. He was taken to a room in which there were twenty-odd 
women in rocking-chairs, all rocking as hard and as fast as they 
could — rock, rock, rock — saying nothing, doing nothing but 
rocking. He said: “What does this mean ?” 

“Well,” the director said to him, “these women are all violent 
lunatics and this rocking enables them to work off steam and it 
satisfies their strong impulse to do something violent. If they 
were not able to do this they would be doing the most out- 
rageous things.” 

Now, in the disturbed condition of international affairs, with 
the one hundred persons in this room, each one of whom knows 
perfectly well what ought to be done and what can be done for 
the reconstruction and regeneration of the world, a very useful 
thing it is to get together here and rock for a while, to restrain 
our dispositions towards great and violent deeds by genial fel- 
lowship, by that magnetic influence which comes from associa- 
tion with others and the realization that other people have 
ideas too, and that perhaps we do not all have the same ideas, 
and that it is useful to compare, and that, one of the most 
beneficial things for the world may be to set the example of 
consideration for other people’s ideas. 

Some years ago in Russia I was taken to see a very great an- 
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archist, Prince Kropotkin, a close friend of Tolstoi’s, and after 
Tolstoi’s death the leader of all the guilds and sects of anar- 
chists of Russia. I had a delightful afternoon with him. He was 
one of the most genial and philosophical fellows I ever knew. 

When we were coming away the gentleman who had made the 
arrangements and who had taken me there, a man who bore a 
great name in Russia, said to me, “You are going to have a 
revolution in America.” 

I said, “Is that so? Why? People there make their own 
laws and they select the people to execute them. I don’t see 
why they should revolt.” 

“Oh,” he said, “you are going to have a revolution. You can- 
not have real freedom in America unitl you have destroyed two 
things.” 

I said, “That is very interesting. Pray, tell me what they 
are.” 

He said, “One is capital and the other is public opinion.” 

I have thought a great deal about that. He was a man of in- 
telligence. He was not one of the class of men anxious to pull 
everything to pieces with a view of picking up the pieces for 
for himself. He was a man of position and standing. 

It seemed to me that what was really in the back of his head 
was that the public opinion of the community constrained by its 
force individual conduct and that that constraint was tyranny; 
that to be truly free every member of civil society should be 
at liberty to do just what he chose to do without any reference 
to the unwritten laws of society. 

I am inclined to think that, without its being stated so boldly, 
the world at large is pursuing that idea. One of the results of 
the war is an intolerance of the restraint of those rules which 
have grown up through the centuries for the conduct of civil 
society in the state, in the conduct of nations, and in the con- 
duct of individuals. I am inclined to think that under the 
disruptive force of war the cement which binds the members of 
civil society together has been running out, that cement which 
consists of tradition, respect for that past upon which we found 
our efforts for a more glorious future, respect for the laws which 
embody and express the common judgment of the millions of 
sane and honest people who have lived through the generations 
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and centuries, the laws which were the growth from their lives 
and their sense of need for order. All over the world, I believe 
it to be true that the great need of civilization now is a renais- 
sance of respect for law. And when that comes you will find 
a decrease in the hold-ups and the exploits of Dick Turpin on 
our highways, and the multitude of crimes which we call a crime 
wave. 

To one field of human thought and human struggle for effec- 
tive organization this Society is devoted, and effective influence 
or action in that direction cannot come from individual effort 
alone. It must be by associated effort, and associated effort re- 
quires a consideration of others, respect for the opinions of 
others, a conception of liberty which is not liberty for one’s self 
alone but a willingness to accord the same liberty to others, a 
conception of justice which means not getting an allowance of 
one’s own claims but a willingness to do justice to others, and 
the attrition of intercourse and good fellowship and kindly 
feeling and personal recognition, all of which are being pro- 
moted by a thousand gatherings of various kinds all over the 
country. All are playing their part towards the accomplish- 
ment of the great end of the restoration of law in the world, 
which when it comes, will be indeed the real, not the ephemeral 
or phantasmal end of war. 

Priscilla said to John Alden, “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” and I feel bound to apply the rule in regard to these 
dinners I announced a little while ago and say, “Why don’t I 
stop speaking myself?” and, accordingly, I have the very great 
pleasure and honor of introducing to you as the first speaker 
the one whom I should select, if I were called upon to desig- 
nate the man who of all the men in America, not merely by 
reading but by personal association, intelligent observation, and 
human contact was the best informed regarding the public life 
of Europe, Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

A PLEA FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The following speech was made at the dinner of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, December 27, 1926, on the occasion of the 
award of its honors for services in the cause of World Peace. 
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Mr. Root was the second to receive the award of the Foundation, 

Lord Robert Cecil being the first. 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Wilson, Ladies and Gentlemen : I beg 
you to believe that I deeply appreciate the honor that you do 
me. The finest thing about it is the spirit in which it was 
done, which was able to brush aside as incidental long political 
opposition, and not a few differences of opinion publicly 
avowed and to rest upon fundamental identity of purpose with 
fitting proportion, proportion suitable to the high distinction 
of the great President whose memory you celebrate, and suit- 
able to the deep and permanent purpose of your organization. 
In foreign affairs it is peculiarly true that the spirit in which 
work is done is everything. 

M. Briand in the Washington Conference five years ago said, 
very wisely as well as very eloquently, that in Europe there 
must be moral disarmament before there could be physical dis- 
armament, and ever since he has been applying to the disturbed 
conditions of Europe that sage philosophy, to his own immor- 
tal glory and to the great benefit of all mankind. 

Nations always will differ. They differ in inherited charac- 
teristics and predilections and traditions and modes of thought 
and feeling, but there never is a difference so great that it cannot 
be peaceably settled if approached in the right spirit. And there 
never can be a difference so trifling that it may not be made 
the occasion of war if it is approached in the wrong spirit. 

We are confronted by some difficulties in this regard in this 
country. We have long been a member of the community of 
nations and adjusting with our sister nations the rights and 
obligations and duties of members of that community arising 
from the necessity of neighborhood by means of the modes of 
diplomatic procedure which had been built up in the course 
of centuries — foreign officers and ambassadors and ministers 
and diplomatic notes and diplomatic memoranda and treaties 
and mediation and conciliation and so forth — but at the close 
of the Great War, when the greater part of the nations of the 
world united in the League of Nations, they entered upon a 
new mode of regulating their conduct with regard to each other 
and adjusting the differences that arise in the ordinary course 
of international affairs. 
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Instead of the old method, they proceed by formal conference 
of Council and Assembly and a large part of the business which 
foreign officers and ambassadors used to do in the old methods 
are now done through the machinery of the League. We have 
stood out of the League and we are going on in the old ways, 
by the old methods, and the utmost friendly consideration is 
needed to reconcile the conduct of international affairs in the 
new way by our sister nations across the Atlantic, and the 
old way by ourselves. 

It is a very difficult thing to make a horse that trots and a 
horse that gallops pull evenly in the same team. If the League 
of Nations had been formed against the United States, the 
matter would be simple, but it was not formed against the 
United States, it was formed in friendship to the United States. 
It was formed in the acceptation that we would be a member, 
and it was formed with the understanding, based upon the 
judgment of our representative, our negotiator, our agent in 
the Conference at Paris, that it would be acceptable to the 
people of the United States. 

We had a perfect right to refuse to enter into the treaty. 
Fair notice of that was given by the provisions of our Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, President Wilson, when he went to 
Paris, was our representative; he was our negotiator; he was 
our agent ; he was the only one to whom the nations of Europe 
could look to ascertain what would be satisfactory to the people 
of the United States. When the League was completed, when 
we refused to become a member of it, and Europe was left with 
an incomplete organization, left without the support of the 
most populous and richest and most potentially powerful na- 
tion whose name was written into the covenant; when Europe 
was left with that incomplete organization to deal with the 
world parties that were set loose by the adjustment of terri- 
tory and of sovereignty under the Treaty of Versailles, what 
would we naturally have said, what would any gentleman have 
said to another who had been brought into such an untoward 
condition by his representatives and agent? Mistaken, but 
in good faith, what but an expression of the most sincere regret; 
what but an expression of a confirmed intention and a strong 
desire to do everything possible to prevent our abstaining 
from the League from being injurious to our old friends. 
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What did we do? Has there ever been an exhibition by 
America of friendship or sympathy with the League and its 
work? Unfortunately, the controversy which resulted in our 
determining not to enter the League was violent and bitter 
feelings were aroused, and those feelings came to be carried over 
to the League itself, and it came to be a common thing that we 
would read in the newspapers and hear in speech and conversa- 
tion expressions of expectation that the League would fail, and 
evident pleasure when it seemed that it might fail. Those 
feelings were extended to the court which was presently created 
to cover another part of the field in the same effort to bring 
about permanent peace. Reprisals began to come from the 
other side. Unkind expressions never can be confined to one 
side. Reprisals began to come, disagreeable things were said 
upon the other side, and a period of pin pricks has proceeded 
for years. It has colored and conditioned the consideration 
of the debts between the foreign nations and ourselves. 

That is not all. Not only did we forget the demands of 
honorable obligation resting upon old associations and fellow- 
ship and the expectations raised by our own representative, but 
consider the service that was rendered by the League and by 
the Court. For these years the League in the political field 
and the Court in the judicial field have been rendering the 
best service in the cause of peace known to the history of 
civilization; incomparably the best. 

War results from a state of mind. These institutions have 
been teaching the people of Europe to think in terms of peace 
rather than in terms of war. They have been teaching them 
by actual practice, by things done ; to think of conference in- 
stead of war, about policies; to think of argument and proof 
and judicial judgment, instead of war, about rights ; teaching 
them to acquire habits of thinking and of acting that way. 
The question of war or peace for the next generation is being 
settled now, to-day, by the character and habits of thought and 
feeling, the standards of conduct which the people of the 
world are learning to guide them in the exigencies of the 
future. 

We, the great peace-loving people, what have we done to help 
in this wonderful new work? No sympathy, no moral sup- 
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port, no brotherhood — No! Our Executive Department has 
done the best it could, for Governments can do but little. 
It is the people, the power of the people behind the Govern- 
ment that means everything. 

We have allowed insensate prejudice, camouflaged but futile 
phrases to appear, but falsely appear, to represent the true 
heart of the American people, with all its idealism, with its 
breadth of human sympathy, with its strong desire that our 
country should do its share for peace and happiness and noble 
life in all the world. 

Are the qualities which saved the soul of a nation worth that 
wealth and prosperity? But these qualities do not long sur- 
vive disuse. The repercussions of our domestic strife seem 
to have prevented the effectiveness of our noblest impulses. 

These, my friends, are some of the evils visited upon us by 
a hateful and contentious spirit from which may the good 
Lord deliver us. 
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LORD ROSEBERY 

(ARCHIBALD PHILIP PRIMROSE) 

PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

Speech of Lord Rosebery at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Academy, London, May 5, 1894. Sir Frederic Leighton, president 
of the Royal Academy, was in the chair, and in proposing “The 
Health of Her Majesty’s Ministers,” to which Lord Rosebery 
replied, he said: 

“No function could be more lofty, no problem is more complex 
than the governance of our Empire, so vast and various in land 
and folk as that which owns the scepter of the Queen. No toast, 
therefore, claims a more respectful reception than that to which 
I now invite your cordial response — the health of the eminent 
statesmen in whose hands that problem lies — Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters. And not admiration only for high and various endowments, 
but memories also of a most sparkling speech delivered twelve 
months ago at this table, sharpens the gratification with which I 
call for response on the brilliant statesman who heads Her Majes- 
ty’s government, the Earl of Rosebery.” 

Your Royal Highness, My Lords, and Gentlemen : — No one, 
I think, can respond unmoved for the first time in such an as- 
sembly as this in the character in which I now stand before 
you. You have alluded, sir, to the speech which I delivered 
here last year. But I have to confess with a feeling of melan- 
choly that since that period I have made a change for the 
worse. [Laughter.] I have had to exchange all those dreams 
of imagination to which I then alluded, which are, I believe, 
the proper concomitants of the Foreign Office intelligently 
wielded, and which, I have no doubt, my noble friend on my 
right sees in imagination as I did then — I have had to exchange 
all those dreams for the dreary and immediate prose of life — 
all the more dreary prose because a great deal of it is my own. 
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There is one function, however, which has already devolved 
upon me, and which is not without interest for this Academy. 
My great predecessor, much to my regret, left in my hands the 
appointment of a successor to Sir Frederick Burton. That has 
cost me probably more trouble and travail than any other act 
of this young administration. [Laughter.] I have sought, and 
I have abundantly received, counsels, and it is after long con- 
sideration, and with the most earnest and conscientious desire 
to do what is most agreeable to individuals themselves, but 
what is best for art in general, that I have nominated Mr. 
Poynter to succeed Sir Frederick Burton. [Cheers.] 

I have at the same time made a change in the minutes relating 
to the conditions of that post, which to a greater extent than was 
formerly the case associates the trustees of the National Gal- 
lery in the work of selection with the new director. The 
trustees have been hitherto rather those flies on the wheel of 
which we read in ancient fable. It is now proposed to make 
them working wheels, and to make them work well and co- 
operatively with the new director. [“Hear ! Hear ! ”] I hope 
that this arrangement will be satisfactory in its results. But, 
Mr. President, I have long thought, as an individual, that the 
task of a Minister or of a Government in cooperating with the 
Royal Academy, and with those who have art at heart, ought 
not to end with a mere appointment of this description. I take 
a larger view of the responsibilities of my office, and I should 
be glad to offer to you with great respect a few suggestions 
that have recently occurred to me with regard to the present 
position of English art, which I regard with some misgivings. 

There is, first, the subject of portraiture. I am deeply concerned 
for the future condition of portrait painting. It is not, as you 
may imagine, with any distrust whatever of those distinguished 
men who take a part in that branch of art ; it is much more for 
the subjects that I am concerned. [Laughter.] And it is not 
so much with the subjects as with that important part of the 
subject which was illustrated in the famous work “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” by the great Carlyle, that I chiefly trouble myself. How 
can it be that any man should make a decent portrait of his 
fellow man in these days ? No one can entertain so vindictive 
a hatred of his fellow creature as to wish to paint him in the 
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costume in which I am now addressing you. [Laughter.] I 
believe that that costume is practically dropped for all pur- 
poses of portraiture ; and if that be so, in what costume is the 
Englishman of the present century to descend to remotest pos- 
terity through the vehicle of the gifted artists whom I see 
around me? We are not all sufficiently fortunate to be the 
Chancellor of the University. [Laughter and cheers.] We 
have not always even the happy chance to be a municipal dig- 
nitary, with a costume which I will not at present characterize. 
[Laughter.] We are not all of us masters of hounds; and I 
think that the robes of a peer, unattractive in their aesthetic 
aspect, have lost something of their popularity. [Laughter.] 
Again, the black velvet coat, with which we are accustomed to 
associate deep thought and artistic instincts, has become a little 
faded. [Laughter.] 

I am told, and told four or five times every day in speeches 
delivered in various parts of the country, that I have no right 
to offer a criticism without offering a suggestive remedy. Well, 
Sir Frederic, I am prepared to offer my remedy for what it is 
worth, and for that reason I ask your cooperation. Why should 
not a committee of the Royal Academy gather together in 
order to find some chaste and interesting national costume, in 
which the distinguished men of the nineteenth century might 
descend to posterity without the drawbacks which I have 
pointed out? Robespierre had such a costume designed, and 
other great sumptuary legislators have had the same idea in 
their minds ; and I would not push the suggestion so far as to 
imply that we should be compelled to wear this costume in ordi- 
nary life. It might be one kept to gratify the artistic instincts 
of those to whom we sit. [Laughter.] And I will make a prac- 
tical suggestion by which this costume — when you, sir, have 
selected it — might be associated with the ordinary run of life. 
It might be made an official costume of a justice of the peace, 
and in that way the great mass of our fellow countrymen, with 
only a few and insignificant exceptions, of whom I am one, 
might descend to remotest posterity in a graceful, becoming, and 
official costume. [Laughter.] 

I pass on from that, because I should not limit myself to por- 
traiture in a great survey of this kind; and I may say that I 
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am curiously concerned for the prospects of landscape painting 
in this country. I have of late been doing a great deal of light 
traveling in behalf of the respectable firm which I represent 
[laughter], and I beg at once to gb r e notice, in the hearing of 
the noble marquis who is more to your left [Lord Salisbury], 
that I now nail to the counter any proposal to call me a politi- 
cal bagman as wanting in originality and wit. [Laughter.] 

But I have been doing a certain amount of light traveling in 
behalf of our excellent and creditable firm. The other day, on 
returning from Manchester, I was deeply and hideously im- 
pressed with the fact that all along that line of railway which 
we traversed, the whole of a pleasing landscape was entirely 
ruined by appeals to the public to save their constitutions but 
ruin their aesthetic senses by a constant application of a par- 
ticular form of pill. [Laughter and cheers.] 

Now, Sir Frederic, I view that prospect with the gravest mis- 
giving. What is to become of our English landscape if it is to 
be simply a sanitary or advertising appliance? [Laughter.] 
I appeal to my right honorable friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy [James Bryce], who sits opposite to me: His whole 
heart is bound up in a proposition for obtaining free access to 
the mountains of the Highlands. But what advantage will it 
be to him, or to those whose case he so justly and eloquently 
espouses, if at the top of Schiehallion, or any other mountain 
which you may have in your mind’s eye, the bewildered climber 
can only find an advertisement of some remedy of the descrip- 
tion of which I have mentioned [cheers], an advertisement of a 
kind common, I am sorry to say, in the United States — and I 
speak with reverence in the presence of the ambassador of that 
great community — but it would be in the Highlands distressing 
to the deer and infinitely perplexing even to the British tourist. 
[Laughter and cheers.] 

But I turned my eyes mentally from the land, and I said that, 
after all, the great painter of the present may turn to the sea, 
and there at least he is safe. There are effects on the ocean 
which no one can ruin, which not even a pill can impair. 
[Laughter.] But I was informed in confidence — it caused me 
some distress — that the same enterprising firm which has pla- 
carded our rural recesses, has offered a mainsail free of ex- 
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pense to every ship that will accept it, on condition that it bears 
the same hideous legend upon it to which I have referred. 
[Laughter.] Think, Mr. President, of the feelings of the illus- 
trious Turner if he returned to life to see the luggers and the 
coasting ships which he has made so glorious in his paintings, 
converted into a simple vehicle for the advertisement of a quack 
medicine — although I will not say “quack,” because that is ac- 
tionable [laughter] — I will say of a medicine of which I do not 
know the properties. [Laughter.] 

But I turned my eyes beyond the land and ocean, and I 
turned them to the heavens, and I said, “There, at any rate, we 
are safe.” The painter of the present may turn his eye from the 
land and ocean, but in the skies he can always find some great 
effect which cannot be polluted. At this moment I looked from 
the railway carriage window, and I saw the skeleton of a gigan- 
tic tower arising. It had apparently been abandoned at a lofty 
stage, possibly in consequence of the workmen having found 
that they spoke different languages at the height at which they 
had arrived. [Laughter.] I made inquiries, and I found that 
it was the enterprise of a great speculator, who resides himself 
on a mountain, and who is equally prepared to bore under the 
ocean or ascend into the heavens. I was given to understand 
that this admirable erection comprised all the delights of a 
celestial occupation without any detachment from terrestrial 
pursuits. [Laughter.] But I am bound to say that if buildings 
of that kind are to cover this country, and if they are to be 
joined to the advertising efforts to which I have alluded, neither 
earth, nor sea, nor sky in Great Britain will be fit for any 
painter. [Cheers.] 

What, then, is the part of Her Majesty’s Government in this 
critical and difficult circumstance? We have — no, I will not 
say we have, because there would be a protest on the left — but 
different governments have added allotments to the attractions 
of rural neighborhoods. I venture to think that an allotment is 
not an unpicturesque thing. Certainly, small holdings are more 
picturesque than large holdings, but I do not say that from the 
point of view in which Sydney Smith said that the difference 
between the picturesque and the beautiful was that the rector’s 
horse was beautiful, and that the curate’s horse was picturesque. 
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[Laughter.] I simply mean that a small holding is more pic- 
turesque than a large holding, and I think we may hope that 
the parish councils, if they meet, as they did in primeval times, 
under the shade of some large spreading oak, and not in the 
public house which so many fear, as their headquarters, may 
yet add a picturesque feature to the rural landscape of Great 
Britain. 

But there is one feature at which a government can always 
aim as adding to the landscape of Great Britain. In a very 
famous but too little read novel, “Pelham,” by the late Lord 
Lytton, there is a passage which always struck me greatly. It 
is where Pelham goes to see an uncle from whom he is to in- 
herit a great estate, and he asks what the uncle has done to 
beautify that exquisite spot. The uncle says that he has done 
nothing but added the most beautiful feature of landscape, 
which is happy faces. Well, the Government in its immediate 
neighborhood has little to do with making happy faces. [Laugh- 
ter.] It certainly does not make its opponents happy, except 
on rare occasions when it leaves office, and it is not always so 
fortunate as to make its supporters happy. [Laughter.] But 
I believe that in this country all governments do aim in their 
various ways and methods at making a happy population 
around them ; and in that respect, in adding happy faces to the 
landscape, whether we fail or whether we succeed, we have a 
good will in the work, and I am quite sure we have the hearty 
encouragement of the great and brilliant assembly which I ad- 
dress. [Loud cheers.] 
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RUSSIA 

This speech was delivered by the Ambassador of the Russian 
Empire responding to the toast, “His Majesty Czar Nicholas II” 
at the banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, No- 
vember 21, 1907. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — Whenever a diplomat is 
called upon to deliver a public address, he finds himself in a 
position of singular embarrassment. To me, personally to- 
night, it is enhanced by the fact that I have to follow the ex- 
tremely eloquent, serious, witty and admirable speech of my 
friend and colleague. As a matter of fact, a diplomat is trained 
professionally rather in the science of keeping mum — there is 
no liquid allusion in that [laughter] — than in the art of speak- 
ing out, especially publicly ; for the game of diplomacy is usu- 
ally supposed to be played best, like the game of whist, by 
silently watching the fall of the cards and raking in the tricks 
that may come your way or that are being made for you by your 
partner [laughter and applause] ; and besides there always is 
a danger. But that is another story. I will, however, proceed 
to tell it to you, because it is short, and will, I think, best illus- 
trate the point I wish to make. Many of you gentlemen no 
doubt remember the great blizzard of March, 1888. I was then 
living in New York, and it made me feel like home. So I got 
out my furs and my snow boots and went out to have a look at 
snowbound New York. It was indeed a sight to see. The 
storm had banked up enormous masses of snow against the 
west side of Broadway, nearly covering the stoops and reaching 
high up on the show windows of the shops. On one of these 
snow banks some street urchins had rigged up a signboard, 
bearing this highly appropriate inscription, “Keep off the grass.” 
[Laughter.] These four weighty words then and there im- 
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pressed themselves on my brain, and ever since I have been en- 
deavoring to live np to the wise advice of these young and pre- 
cocious philosophers. [Laughter and applause.] The safest 
way of keeping off any oratorical grass would naturally be to 
practice the teaching of that Oriental sage who held that speech 
was silver but silence was gold; and I would therefore feel 
sorely tempted just now to place myself on a gold basis and to 
stand pat on that proposition. [Laughter.] 

But having the honor of addressing the men who with those 
who preceded them as members of this ancient and venerable 
and honorable body who were so greatly instrumental in making 
the city what it is to-day, and who are going to make it what it 
is soon destined to be, the center of the world’s commerce and 
finance [applause], I cannot resist the temptation to register 
my claim to a modest share — not, indeed, in their achievements, 
but in their civic pride in the phenomenal growth and greatness 
of their city. I venture to base this claim on the fact that 
there was a time, nearly a quarter of a century ago, when it 
was my good fortune to have been so to speak, a New Yorker 
myself, and ever since then I have kept a particularly warm 
place in my heart for this city, where I did what some of you 
undoubtedly did likewise — I mean some of those among you 
who do not believe in race suicide — I spent my honeymoon 
here. [Applause.] You will see, therefore, gentlemen, that 
New York has always been to me much more than a temporary 
home, a place of transitory residence. I have never sailed from 
your magnificent harbor without regret, and I have never again 
set my feet on the soil of Manhattan without experiencing a 
feeling of joyful elation at again breathing that bracing atmos- 
phere of boundless energy and buoyant hopefulness which has 
made this happy land the Mecca of the toiling millions of an- 
other older, more crowded and more sedate continent, and which 
has inspired the author of that charming book, “The Land of 
Contrasts,” to dedicate it in the following words: “To the 
land where I first realized how much life was worth living.” 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, your president, in his very kind and cordial in- 
troductory remarks, has been pleased to refer to events of days 
long gone by, whose memory, however, is still kept green in 
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many hearts, as I have been happy to find upon my return to 
this country, after a long absence. This has been more of a 
gratification to me as I belong myself to a generation who wit- 
nessed and who shared in the soul-stirring enthusiasm that 
greeted everywhere in Russia the mission after the close of 
the war of Mr. Fox and Admiral Farragut, the mission of the 
American people to the great nation on the other side of the 
globe that had extended to them the hand of friendship in 
the hour of their trial. [Great applause.] Nature seems to have 
destined our two countries so similarly situated in many re- 
spects to be, and to always remain, the best of friends. There 
never have been, and I trust never will be, any justifiable 
grounds for political rivalry between them. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, permit me to express the fervent 
wish that the time-honored traditional friendship between our 
countries may never be clouded by any temporary misunder- 
standings and that it may endure forever and ever. [Great ap- 
plause and cries of “good” ! ] 
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LORD SALISBURY 

(ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT GASCOYNE-CECIL) 
KITCHENER IN AFRICA 

Speech of Robert Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, at a banquet given 
in honor of Lord Horatio Herbert Kitchener, by the Lord Mayor 
of London, Right Hon. Horatio David Davies, at the Mansion 
House, London, November 4, 1898. 

My Lord Mayor, Your Royal Highness, My Lords, and Gen- 
tlemen : — The task has been placed in my hands of proposing 
the toast of the evening: “The Health of the Sirdar.” [Loud 
cheers.] It is the proud prerogative of this city that, without 
any mandate from the Constitution, without any legal sanc- 
tion it yet has the privilege of sealing by its approval the repu- 
tation and renown of the great men whom this country pro- 
duces ; and the honors which it confers are as much valued and 
as much desired as any which are given in this country. 
[Cheers.] It has won that position not because it has been 
given to it, but because it has shown discrimination and earnest- 
ness and because it has united the suffrage of the people in the 
approval of the course that it has taken and of the honors it has 
bestowed. [Cheers.] My Lord Mayor, it is in reference to that 
function which you have performed to-day and the most bril- 
liant reception which has been accorded to the Sirdar that I 
now do your bidding and propose his health. [Cheers.] But if 
the task would be in any circumstances arduous and alarming, 
it is much more so because all that can be said in his behalf 
has already been said by more eloquent tongues than mine. I 
have little hope that I can add anything to the picture that has 
been already drawn [allusion to previous speeches made by the 
Earl of Cambridge, Lord Landsdowne, and Lord Rosebery], but 
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no one can wonder at the vast enthusiasm by which the career 
of this great soldier has been received in this city. It is not 
merely his own personal qualities that have achieved it. It is 
also the strange dramatic interest of the circumstances, and the 
conditions under which his laurels have been won. [Cheers.] 
It has been a long campaign, the first part of which we do 
not look back to with so much pleasure because we had under- 
taken a fearful task without a full knowledge of the conditions 
we had to satisfy or the real character of the foes to whom we 
were opposed. [“Hear! Hear!”] The remembrance of that 
heroic figure whose virtues and whose death are impressed so 
deeply upon the memory of the whole of the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen, the vicissitudes of those anxious campaigns 
in which the most splendid deeds of gallantry were achieved are 
yet fresh in the minds of the English people and Lord Rose- 
bery has not exaggerated when he has said that the debt was 
felt deeply in the mind of every Englishman, however little 
they might talk of it at the time and when the opportunity ar- 
rived with what eagerness, in spite of any possible discour- 
agement — with what eagerness the opportunity was seized. 
[Cheers.] It was a campaign — the campaign which your gal- 
lant guest has won — it was a campaign marked by circum- 
stances which have seldom marked a campaign in the history 
of the world. [Cheers.] I suppose that wonderful combina- 
tion of all achievements and discoveries of modern science, in 
support of the gallantry and well-tried strategy of a British 
leader — I suppose these things have, not been seen in our his- 
tory before. [Cheers.] But the note of this campaign was 
that the Sirdar not only won the battles which he was set to 
fight, but he furnished himself the instruments by which they 
were won, or rather, I should say, he was the last and perhaps 
by the nature of the circumstances the most efficient of a list of 
distinguished men whose task it has been to rescue the Egyp- 
tion army from inefficiency and contempt in order to put it on 
the pinnacle of glory it occupies now. [Cheers.] 

I remember in our debates during that terrible campaign of 
1884-1885 a distinguished member of the Government of that 
day observing with respect to Egyptian troops that they were 
splendid soldiers if only they would not run away. [Laughter.] 
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It was a quaint way of putting it, but it was very accurate. 
They had splendid physique ; they had great fidelity and loyalty 
to their chiefs; they had many of the qualities of the soldier, 
but like men who had been recruited under the slave whip, 
and who had been accustomed to the methods of despotism, 
they had not the courage which can only be obtained by free- 
dom and by united military training. [Cheers.] What they 
lacked has been supplied to them, and the Egyptian army, as it 
has issued from the hands of Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Francis 
Grenfell, and the Sirdar, is a magnificent specimen of the mo- 
tive power of the English leader. [Cheers.] We do not re- 
flect on it, yet if we have any interest in the administrative 
processes that go on in various parts of the Empire we cannot 
help being impressed by the fact that numbers on numbers of 
educated young men, who at home, in this country, would show 
no very conspicuous qualities except those we are accustomed 
to look for in an English gentleman, yet, if thrown on their 
own resources, and bidden to govern and control and guide 
large bodies of men of another race, they never or hardly ever 
fall short of the task which has been given to them ; but they 
will make of that body of promising material splendid regi- 
ments by which the Empire of England is extended and sus- 
tained. [Cheers.] 

It is one of the great qualities of the Sirdar that he has been 
able to direct the races that are under him, to make them effec- 
tive and loyal soldiers, to attach them to himself, and insure 
their good conduct in the field of battle. [Cheers.] He has 
many other qualities upon which I might dilate if time per- 
mitted. Lord Cromer, who I am glad to see Lord Rosebery 
noted as one who ought to have his full share in any honors 
you confer on those who have built up Egyptian prosperity, 
who is one of the finest administrators the British race has ever 
produced — Lord Cromer is in the habit of saying that the Sirdar 
has almost missed his vocation, and that if he was not one of 
the first generals in the world, he would be one of the first 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. [Laughter and cheers.] I dare- 
say many people think it a small thing that a soldier should be 
able to save money [laughter], but it is not so if you will only 
conceive for yourselves the agony of mind with which in former 
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times the Chancellors of the Exchequer or financial members of 
the Council have received from time to time accounts of bril- 
liant victories, knowing all the time what a terrible effect upon 
the ul tima te balance of the budget those victories will entail. 
[Laughter.] It is a hazardous thing to say, but I am almost 
inclined to believe that the Sirdar is the only general that has 
fought a campaign for £300,000 less than he originally prom- 
ised to do it. [Laughter.] It is a very great quality, and if it 
existed more generally, I think that terror which financiers 
entertain of soldiers, and that contempt which soldiers enter- 
tain for financiers would not be so frequently felt. [“Hear! 
Hear!” and laughter.] 

Well then, the Sirdar has another great quality: he is a splen- 
did diplomatist. It would require talents of no small acuteness 
and development to enable him to carry to so successful a re- 
sult as he did that exceedingly delicate mission up the Nile 
which conducted him into the presence of Major Marchand. 
The intercourse of that time has ended apparently in the deep- 
est affection on both sides [laughter] — certainly in the most un- 
restricted and unstinted compliments and expressions of ad- 
miration and approval. I think these things show very much 
for the diplomatic talents of the Sirdar He recently expressed 
his hope that the differences which might have arisen from the 
presence of Major Marchand would not transcend the powers 
of diplomacy to adjust. I am glad to say that up to a certain 
point he has proved a true prophet. [Cheers.] I received from 
the French Ambassador this afternoon the information that the 
French Government has come to the conclusion that the occu- 
pation of Fashoda was of no sort of value to the French Re- 
public. [Loud cheers and some laughter.] And they thought 
that in the circumstances to persist in an occupation which 
only cost them money and did them harm merely because some 
bad advisers thought it might be disagreeable to an unwelcome 
neighbor, would not show the wisdom by which I thmV the 
French Republic has been uniformly guided, and they have 
done what I believe the government of any other country would 
have done, in the same position — they have resolved tha t that 
occupation must cease. [Cheers.] A formal intimation of that 
fact was made to me this afternoon and it has been conveyed to 
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the French authorities at Cairo. I believe that the fact of that 
extremely difficult juxtaposition between the Sirdar and Major 
Marchand has led to a result which is certainly gratifying and, 
to some extent, unexpected; and that it is largely due to the 
chivalrous character and diplomatic talents which the Sirdar dis- 
played on that occasion. [Cheers.] I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that all causes of controversy are removed by 
this between the French Government and ourselves. It is prob- 
ably not so, and I daresay we shall have many discussions in the 
future; but a cause of controversy of a somewhat acute and 
dangerous character has been removed and we cannot but con- 
gratulate ourselves upon that. [Cheers.] 

I will only say that alike in his patient and quiet forethought, 
lasting over three years, in his brilliant strategy on the field of 
battle, in his fearless undertaking of responsibility and his con- 
tempt of danger, and last but not least in the kindness and con- 
sideration which he displayed for men who were for a moment 
in a position of antagonism to himself — in these things he has 
shown a combination of the noblest qualities which distinguish 
the race to which he belongs and by the exercise of which the 
high position of England in this generation in the world and in 
her great Empire has been won. [Loud cheers.] 
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Speech of Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson at a banquet given 
in his honor by citizens of Boston, Mass., February 6, 1899. Hon. 
Richard Olney presided on the occasion. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — I rise to thank you for your 
most generous greeting for myself, for my friends, and for all 
of the Navy that you have included in the various remarks 
which have been made. I want you to understand that I do 
not take it all to myself, but that this is divided with all the 
men; and while with great hesitation I attempt to make a 
speech at all, I feel that this is an opportunity which should not 
be thrown away. I do not propose to say anything, as you 
might expect, about the battle of Santiago, but I would like to 
say a few words about the lessons which we have learned, or 
should learn, from that battle. 

First, I would say that neither that battle nor any other that 
I know of, was won by chance. It requires an adequate means 
to accomplish such a result. That battles are not won by 
chance, you have only to consider for a moment a few — one or 
two — of the principal battles of the world. Not that I mean to 
class the battle of Santiago as one of the great battles of the 
world — but just as an illustration. You will see the result of 
adequate means in the case of the battle of Waterloo, for in- 
stance. When we remember that Wellington fought that battle 
with 130,000 men opposed to Napoleon’s 80,000, we are not sur- 
prised that it was Wellington’s battle. Take another decisive 
battle — Sedan. When the Germans had 125,000 men opposed 
to 84,000, it does not seem possible that the result could have 
been anything else. 

So we might go over a long list. The sea fights furnish many 
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instances where it was found that the most powerful fleet was 
the one that was successful. Nelson was always in favor of 
overwhelming fleets, though he did not have them always at his 
command. Our own war of 1812 furnishes numerous instances 
where our victories depended upon the superior force. It seems 
unnecessary that such self-evident truths should be stated be- 
fore this assemblage of intelligent gentlemen, but we are apt 
to forget that a superior force is necessary to win a victory. As 
I said before, victory is not due to chance. Had superior force 
not been our own case at the battle of Santiago, had it been 
the reverse, or had it been materially modified, what turned out 
to be a victory might have been a disaster ; and that we must 
not forget. 

The second lesson, if we may call it so, is closely allied, per- 
haps, to the first. Shall we learn the lesson which is taught us 
in this recent war? Shall we rest on the laurels which we may 
have won, or shall we prepare for the future? Shall we not 
imagine our foe in the future, as might well be the case, to be 
superior to the one over which we have been victorious? It is 
a question that comes home to us directly. On July 3d, when 
Cervera was returned, on board the Iowa , to the mouth of the 
harbor at Santiago, he requested permission to send a telegram 
reporting the state of the case to Captain-General Blanco. Of 
course, no objection was raised to this, and Cervera wrote out 
a telegram and sent it on board the flagship to be scrutinized 
and forwarded to Blgnco. He stated in this telegram that he 
obeyed his (General Blanco’s) orders and left the harbor of 
Santiago at 9:30 Sunday morning, and “now,” he said, “it is 
with the most profound regret that I have to report that my 
fleet has been completely destroyed. We went out to meet the 
forces of the enemy, which outnumbered us three to one.” 

I had so much sympathy with old Admiral Cervera that I 
did not have it in my heart to modify or change in any respect 
the report which he proposed to make to Captain-General 
Blanco. I felt that the truth would be understood in the course 
of time, and that while I would not now, or then, under any cir- 
cumstances, admit that he was outnumbered in the proportion 
of three to one, I still felt that he should be at liberty to defend 
himself in that manner. 
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The fleets that were opposed to each other on that Sunday 
morning were, as regards the number of the ships, about six to 
seven. Leaving out the torpedo destroyers and the Gloucester, 
which may be said not to have been fighting ships, the propor- 
tion was six to four. The fleet of the Spaniards consisted of 
four beautiful ships. I think I am stating the case within 
bounds when I say that they were — barring their condition at 
that time, which, of course, we did not know, in many respects 
— that they were all our imaginations had led us to suppose. 
We outnumbered them, but this is only another illustration of 
the fact which I wish to bring before you, that it is necessary to 
have a superior force to make sure of victory in any case. 

It seems to me that you, gentlemen, who are so influen tial in 
determining and deciding what the Navy of the United States 
should be, should bear this emphatically in mind — that we must 
have more ships, more guns, and all that goes to constitute an 
efficient navy. I am not advocating a large navy. I do not be- 
lieve that we should support a large navy, but that it should be 
much larger than it is at present I think you will all concede. 
The increased territory which we have added to our country 
will probably produce an increase in our chances for war by at 
least one hundred per cent— not that we need increase the Navy 
to that extent — but probably will. 
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CARL SCHURZ 

THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 

Speech of Carl Schurz at a banquet given by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, New York City, November 5, 
1881, in honor of the guests of the Nation, the French diplomatic 
representatives in America, and members of the families descended 
from our foreign sympathizers and helpers, General Lafayette, 
Count de Rochambeau, Count de Grasse, Baron von Steuben, and 
others, who were present at the centennial celebration of the vic- 
tory at Yorktown. The chairman, James M. Brown, vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, proposed the toast, "The Old World 
and the New” to which Carl Schurz was called upon for a re- 
sponse. Other of his speeches are printed in Volumes IX and XI. 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Chamber of Com- 
merce: — If you had been called upon to respond to the toast: 
*The Old World and the New” as frequently as I have, you 
would certainly find as much difficulty as I find in saying any- 
thing of the Old World that is new or of the New World that 
is not old. [Applause.] 

And the embarrassment grows upon me as I grow older, and 
it would upon all of you, except perhaps my good friend, Mr. 
Evarts, who has determined never to grow old, and whose witty 
sayings are always as good as new. [Laughter.] Still, gentle- 
men, the scenes which we have been beholding during the last 
few weeks have had something of a fresh inspiration in them. 
We have been celebrating a great warlike event — not great in 
the number of men that were killed in it, but very great in the 
number of people it has made happy. It has made happy not 
only the people of this country who now count over fifty mil- 
lions, but it has made happier than they were before the 
nations of the Old World, too ; who, combined, count a great 
many more. [Applause.] 
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American Independence was declared at Philadelphia on July 
4, 1776, by those who were born upon this soil, but American 
Independence was virtually accomplished by that very warlike 
event I speak of, on the field of Yorktown, where the Old World 
lent a helping hand to the New. [Applause.] To be sure, there 
was a part of the Old World consisting of the British, and I am 
sorry to say, some German soldiers, who strove to keep 
down the aspirations of the New, but they were there in obedi- 
ence to the command of a power which they were not able to 
r esis t, while that part of the Old World which fought upon the 
Ameri can side was here of its own free will as volunteers. 
[Cheers.] 

It might be said that most of the regular soldiers of France 
were here also by the command of power, but it will not be for- 
gotten that there was not only Lafayette, led here by his youth- 
ful enth usiasm for the American cause, but there was France 
herself, the great power of the Old World appearing as a volun- 
teer on a great scale. [Cheers.] So were there as volunteers 
those who brought their individual swords to the service of the 
New World. There was the gallant Steuben, the great organizer 
who trained the Am erican army to victory, a representative of 
that great nation whose monuments stand not only upon hun- 
dreds of battlefields of arms, but whose prouder monuments 
stand upon many more battlefields of thought. [Cheers.] 
There was Pulaski, the Pole, and De Kalb who died for Ameri- 
can Independence before it was achieved. And there were many 
more Frenchmen, Germans, Swedes, Hollanders, Englishmen 
even, who did not obey the behests of power. [Cheers.] And 
so it may be said that the cause of the New World was the 
cause of volunteers of the Old. And it has remained the cause 
of volunteers in peace as well as in war, for since then we have 
received millions of them, and they are arriving now in a 
steady stream, thousands of them every week ; I have the honor 
to say, gentlemen, that I am one of them. [Cheers.] 

Nor is it probable that this volunteering in mass will ever 
stop, for it is in fact drawn over here by the excitement of war 
as much as by the victories of peace. It was, therefore, nat- 
ural that the great celebration of that warlike event should have 
been turned or rather that it should have turned itself into 
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a festival of peace on the old field of Yorktown — peace illus- 
trated by the happy faces of a vast multitude, and by all the 
evidence of thrift and prosperity and well-being; peace illus- 
trated by the very citizen soldiery who appeared there to orna- 
ment as a pageant, with their brilliant bayonets that peaceful 
festival; peace illustrated by the warmth of a grand popular 
welcome offered to the honored representatives of the Old 
World; peace illustrated, still more, by their friendly meeting 
upon American soil whatever their contentions at home may 
have been; peace glorified by what has already been so elo- 
quently referred to by Dr. Storrs and Mr. Evarts ; that solemn 
salute offered to the British flag, to the very emblem of the old 
antagonism of a hundred years ago; and that salute, echo- 
ing in every patriotic American heart, to be followed as the 
telegraph tells us now, by the carrying of the American flag in 
honor in the Lord Mayor’s procession in London — all this a cos- 
mopolitan peace festival, in which the Old World sent its repre- 
sentatives to join in rejoicing over the prosperity and progress 
of the New. [Cheers.] 

There could hardly have been a happier expression of this 
spirit of harmony than was presented in the serenade offered to 
these gentlemen — representatives of the honored name of Steu- 
ben on the evening of their arrival in New York, the band play- 
ing first “The Watch on the Rhine,” followed by the “Marseil- 
laise” and “God Save the Queen,” and then the martial airs of 
the Old World resolving themselves into the peaceful strains of 
the crowning glory of “Hail, Columbia!” and “Yankee Doodle.” 
[Cheers.] 

The cordiality of feeling which binds the Old and the New 
World together, and which found so touching, so tender, so 
wonderful an expression in the universal heartfelt sorrow of all 
civilized mankind at the great national bereavement, which re- 
cently has befallen us [the assassination of President Garfield], 
can hardly fail to be strengthened by this visit of the Old World 
guests whom we delight to honor. [Cheers.] 

They have seen now something of our country, and our 
people; most of them, probably, for the first time, and I have 
no doubt they have arrived at the conclusion that the country 
for which Lafayette and Steuben and Rochambeau fought is a 
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good country, inhabited by a good people [cheers] ; a good 
country and a good people, worthy of being fought for by the 
noblest men of the earth; and I trust also when these gentle- 
men return to their own homes they will go back with the as- 
surance that the names of their ancestors who drew their swords 
for American liberty stand in the heart of every true Ameri- 
can side by side with the greatest American names, and that, 
although a century has elapsed since the surrender of York- 
town, still the gratitude of American hearts is as young and 
fresh and warm to-day as it was at the moment when Corn- 
wallis hauled down his flag. [Applause.] 

It seems to me also, gentlemen, that we have already given 
some practical evidence of that gratitude. The independence 
they helped to achieve has made the American nation so strong 
and active and prosperous that when the Old World runs short 
of provisions, the New stands always ready and eager even, to 
fill the gap, and by and by we may even send over some prod- 
ucts of other industries for their accommodation. [Applause.] 
In fact, we have been so very liberal and generous in that re- 
spect, that some of our friends on the other side of the sea are 
beginning to think that there may be a little too much of a 
good thing, and are talking of shutting it off by tricks of taxa- 
tion. [Laughter.] However, we are not easily baffled. Not 
content with the contribution of our material products, we even 
send them from time to time, some of our wisdom, as, for in- 
stance, a few months ago, our friend, Mr. Evarts, went over 
there to tell them about the double standard— all that we knew 
and a good deal more. [Laughter.] We might even be willing 
to send them all the accumulated stock of our silver, if they 
will give us their gold for it. [Cheers.] It is to be apprehended 
that this kind of generosity will not be fittingly appreciated and 
in that respect they may prefer the wisdom of the Old World 
to that of the New. [Laughter.] 

However, we shall not quarrel about that, for seriously speak- 
ing, the New and the Old World must and will, in the commer- 
cial point of view, be of infinite use one to another as mutual 
customers, and our commercial relations will grow more fruit- 
ful to both sides from year to year, and from day to day, as we 
remain true to the good old maxim: "Live and let live.” 
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[Cheers.] Nor is there the least speck of danger in the horizon 
threatening to disturb the friendliness of an international under- 
standing between the Old World and the New. That cordial 
international understanding rests upon a very simple, natural, 
and solid basis. We rejoice with the nations of the Old World 
in all their successes, all their prosperity, and all their happi- 
ness, and we profoundly and earnestly sympathize with them 
whenever a misfortune overtakes them. But one thing we shall 
never think of doing, and that is, interfering in their affairs. 

On the other hand they will give us always their sympathy in 
good and evil as they have done heretofore, and we expect that 
they will never think of interfering with our affairs on this side 
of the ocean. [Loud cheers.] Our limits are very distinctly 
drawn, and certainly no just or prudent power will ever think 
of upsetting them. The Old World and the New will ever live 
in harmonious accord as long as we do not try to jump over 
their fences and they do not try to jump over ours. [Cheers.] 

This being our understanding, nothing will be more natural 
than friendship and good will between the nations of the two 
sides of the Atlantic. The only danger ahead of us might be 
that arising from altogether too sentimental a fondness for one 
another which may lead us into lovers’ jealousies and quarrels. 
Already some of our honored guests may feel like complaining 
that we have come very near to killing them with kindness ; at 
any rate, we are permitted to hope that a hundred years hence 
our descendants may assemble again to celebrate the memory 
of the feast of cordial friendship which we now enjoy, and when 
they do so, they will come to an American Republic of three 
hundred millions of people, a city of New York of ten million 
inhabitants, and to a Delmonico’s ten stories high with a sta- 
tion for airships running between Europe and America on the 
top, and then our guests may even find comfortable hotels and 
decent accommodations at the deserted village of Yorktown. 

But, in the meantime, I am sure our Old World guests who 
to-night delight us with their presence, will never cease to be 
proud of it that the great names of which they are the honored 
representatives are inscribed upon some of the most splendid 
pages of the New World’s history, and will live forever in the 
grateful affection of the New World’s heart. [Loud applause.] 
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THE PIOUS PILGRIMAGE 

Speech of William H. Seward at a banquet held at Plymouth, 
Mass., December 21, 1855. Preceding this banquet Mr. Seward de- 
livered an oration on “The Pilgrims and Liberty.” The speech here 
given is his response to the toast proposed at the banquet, “The 
Orator of the Day, eloquent in his tribute to the virtues of the 
Pilgrims; faithful, in his life, to the lessons they taught.” Another 
address by Mr. Seward is printed in Volume XI. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — The Puritans were Protestants, but 
they were not protestants against everybody and everything, 
right and wrong. They did not protest indiscriminately against 
everything they found in England. On the other hand we have 
abundant indications in the works of genius and art which they 
left behind them that they had a reverence for all that is good 
and true ; while they protested against everything that was false 
and vicious. They had a reverence for the good taste and the 
literature, science, eloquence, and poetry of England, and so I 
trust it is with their successors in this once bleak and inhos- 
pitable, but now rich and prosperous land. They could appre- 
ciate poetry, as well as good sense and good taste, and so I call 
to your recollection the language of a poet who had not loomed 
up at the time of the Puritans as he has since. It was addressed 
to his steed, after an ill-starred journey to Islingtontown. The 
poet said : — 

'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 7 

You shall go back for mine. 

Being a candid and frank man, as one ought to be who ad- 
dresses the descendants of the Puritans, I may say that it was 
not at all for your pleasure that I came here. Thou gh I may 
go back to gratify you, yet I came here for my own purposes. 
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The time has passed away when I could make a distant jour- 
ney from a mild climate to a cold though fair region, without 
inconvenience; but there was one wish, I might almost say 
there was only one wish of my heart that I was anxious should 
be gratified. I have been favored with many occasions to see 
the seats of empire in this western world, and had never omitted 
occasions to see where the seats of empire were planted, and 
how they prospered. I had visited the capital of my own and 
of many other American States. I had regarded with admira- 
tion the capital of this great Republic, in whose destinies, in 
common with you all, I feel an interest which can never die. I 
had seen the capitals of the British Empire, and of many for- 
eign empires, and had endeavored to study for myself the prin- 
ciples which have prevailed in the foundation of states and em- 
pires. With that view I had beheld a city standing where a 
migration from the Netherlands planted an empire on the bay 
of New York, at Manhattan, or perhaps more properly at Fort 
Orange. They sought to plant a commercial empire, and they 
did not fail; but in New York now, although they celebrate 
the memories and virtues of fatherland, there is no day dedi- 
cated to the colonization of New York by the original settlers, 
the immigrants from Holland. I have visited Wilmington, on 
Christina Creek, in Delaware, where a colony was planted by 
the Swedes, about the time of the settlement of Plymouth, and 
though the old church built by the colonists still stands there, I 
learned that there did not remain in the whole State a family 
capable of speaking the language, or conscious of hearing the 
name of one of the thirty-one original colonists. 

I have stood on the spot where a treaty was made by William 
Penn with the aborigines of Pennsylvania, where a seat of em- 
pire was established by him, and, although the statue of the 
good man stands in public places, and his memory remains in 
the minds of men, yet there is no day set apart for the recol- 
lection of the time and occasion when civil and religious liberty 
were planted in that State. I went still farther south, and de- 
scending the James River, sought the first colony of Virginia 
at Jamestown. There remains nothing but the broken, ruined 
tower of a poor church built of brick, in which Pocahontas was 
married, and over the ruins of which the ivy now creeps. Not 
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a human being, bond or free, is to be seen within a mile from 
the spot, nor a town or city as numerously populated as Plym- 
outh, on the whole shores of the broad, beautiful, majestic river, 
between Richmond at the head, and Norfolk, where arms and 
the government have established fortifications. Nowhere else 
in America, then, was there left a remembrance by the de- 
scendants of the founders of colonies, of the virtues, the suffer- 
ings, the bravery, the fidelity to truth and freedom of their 
ancestors; and more painful still, nowhere in Europe can be 
found an acknowledgment or even a memory of these colonists. 
In Holland, in Spain, in Great Britain, in France, nowhere is 
there to be found any remembrance of the men they sent out 
to plant liberty on this continent. So on the way to the Mis- 
sissippi, I saw where De Soto planted the standard of Spain, 
and, in imagination at least, I followed the march of Cortez in 
Mexico, and Pizarro in Peru ; but their memory has gone out. 
Civil liberty perishes, and religious liberty was never known in 
South America; nor does Spain, any more than other lands, 
retain the memory of the apostles she sent out to convert the 
new world to a purer faith. 

There was only one place, where a company of outcasts, men 
despised, contemned, reproached as malcontents and fanatics, 
had planted a colony, and that colony had grown and flourished ; 
and there had never been a day since it was planted that the 
very town, and shore, and coast, where it was planted had not 
grown and spread in population, wealth, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, richer and stronger continually. It had not only grown 
and flourished like a vigorous tree, rejoicing in its own strength, 
but had sent out off-shoots in all directions. Everywhere the 
descendants of these colonists were found engaged in the 
struggles for civil and religious liberty, and the fights of man 
I had found them by my side, the champions of humanity, upon 
whose stalwart arms I might safely rely. 

I came here, then, because the occasion offered, and if I pre- 
termitted this, it might be the last, and I was unwilling that 
any friend or any child, who might lean upon me, who reckoned 
upon my counsel or advice, should know that I had been such 
a truant to the cause of religious liberty and humanity, as never 
to have seen the Rock of Plymouth. 
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My mission being now accomplished, having shed tears in 
the first church of the Puritans, when the heartfelt benediction 
was pronounced over my unworthy head by that venerable 
pastor, I have only to ask that I be (dismissed from further serv- 
ice with your kind wishes. I will hold the occasion ever dear to 
my remembrance, for it is here I have found the solution of 
the great political problem. Like Archimedes, I have found 
the fulcrum by whose aid I may move the world — the moral 
world — and that fulcrum is Plymouth Rock. 
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PENGUINS 

This speech was made at a dinner of the Pilgrims held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on February 4, 1913. Mr. Choate, the chairman, 
in introducing the speaker, said: “Another Englishman of great 
renown has honored us with his presence to-night, and when I 
announce his name you will recognize one of the most daring 
explorers that has ever made assaults upon the hard and fast places 
of the globe. He made that desperately courageous and dangerous 
onset to the South Pole which led the way to its final conquest. 

I understand that on the way down there, far beyond the reach of 
civilization, he met with a body of pilgrims; he himself a Pilgrim 
he met the great family of penguins, of whom your shining and 
closely packed heads must inevitably remind him to-night. I hope 
he will tell us something about them. I give you the health of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton.” [Cheers and applause.] 

Mr. Choate, Ladies and Gentlemen : — Before I speak of the 
colony of penguins, or pilgrims in the Antarctic, I would like 
to make a few remarks, and only a few, because I do not want 
to make a long speech and I know you do not want to hear me ; 
and I don’t want to be in the situation of the man who, when 
the clergyman had been speaking to his congregation for forty 
minutes on the prophets, and finally said, “Now we come to 
Hezekiah; where shall we place Hezekiah?” the man in the 
back seat got up and said, “You can place him right here, be- 
cause I am going out.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Also I don’t want to be reminded that I am going to speak 
about ten “minutes” and nothing else — like Harry Lauder, 
whom I met and asked what he was going to spend in America, 
and he replied that he was going to spend nine weeks and noth- 
ing else. [Laughter.] 

I listened with interest to Mr. Mitchell Innes’ speech and 
why Mr. Bryce was not here and was reminded of an incident 
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of two years ago when one morning as I was standing in his 
window a motor car came by with about twenty-five miserable 
looking people in it and a man with a megaphone, and I asked, 
“What is it?” I was told they were “rubber necks.” I said, 
“What are rubber necks?” “People who are looking at the 
sights of the city.” And by and by the megaphone spoke and 
I heard, “This is the house of Mr. James Bryce, a highly re- 
spected gentleman, Ambassador from England to this country. 
There he is coming out of his gate,” and just then I saw a clerk 
going out. [Laughter.] This is how I learned the American 
word “rubber,” which is to stare. A certain Englishman travel- 
ing on the New York Central was up on the elevated railroad 
one day [uproarious laughter], sitting there, and he saw a 
woman with a very ugly baby sitting in front of him. He was 
fascinated by the ugliness of the baby, and so he stared and 
stared and stared. At last the woman could stand it no longer 
and she said to him, “Rubber.” He replied, “Thank God, 
madam; I thought it was real.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mitchell Innes has spoken of the difficulties he had in 
preparing his speech — which we did not observe to-night when 
he really did speak. He said two days in the public library, 
two days in polishing it down, two days in learning it; and I 
was reminded of the Englishman who came for the first time 
to the United States and made a trip to San Francisco. He got 
on the train with all his golf clubs and all his other para- 
phernalia, his umbrellas and walking sticks, sat down and asked 
the guard — I mean the conductor [laughter] — when they would 
reach San Francisco. The conductor told him to sit down and 
he would be told when they reached San Francisco. A day 
and a night passed, and the train reached Chicago. The Eng- 
lishman gathered up his golf clubs, his umbrellas and walking 
sticks and was getting out. “No,” said the guard — the con- 
ductor — “Sit right down, and I will tell you when we get to San 
Francisco.” A day and a night passed, they arrived at Denver. 
The Englishman gathered up his sticks and his umbrellas and 
his overshoes, and started for the platform; “Sit down,” said 
the guard ; “didn’t I tell you I’d let you know when we got to 
San Francisco?” A day and a night passed, and the train ar- 
rived at Salt Lake City. He again gathered his impediments 
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and was climbing out when the conductor said, “Sit down; sit 
down. I told you when we got to San Francisco I would tell 
you.” A day and a night passed and finally the train reached 
San Francisco. He once more gathered his stuff together and 
said, “Thank goodness, we are here at last. Where is the man 
that found this country?” 

The conductor said, “Christopher Columbus discovered this 
country.” “Discovered it!” said the Englishman; “how the 
dickens could he have missed it?” [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, in my wanderings over the world I have met many 
Pilgrims, being a Pilgrim myself. Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
once took the chair near me in a place called Lincoln, which is in 
Nebraska, somewhere in America. [Laughter.] Months after- 
wards, I met Mr. Bryan going down to Bristol, England, and 
his wife and family, or some other people, were with him and he 
was looking rather down in the mouth, as we say. I went into 
his carriage and said, “Hello, Mr. Bryan, how are you? Very 
glad to see you.” “Very glad to see you,” he said. I said, 
“Aren’t you feeling quite well?” or something like that. He 
told me he had come over to the other side o lecture, his 
subject being “The Value of an Ideal,” and they only charged 
12*4 cents for the seats. I said, “Where are you lecturing?” 
He said, “Scotland.” [Howling laughter and applause.] 

Now, I really am up here to talk about penguins, and I 
really don’t know how much I may say, because I know a whole 
lot about them. In the first place, they have the human con- 
science, the fear of being found out. [Laughter.] 

They, too, have their peculiar domestic habits — at least not 
peculiar, but very natural and human. It is very interesting to 
see the penguins in the Antarctic and we used to watch them 
for hours when we had nothing else to do. We would see the 
old father bird going down to the sea to fill up on shrimps, and 
when he would fill up he would come back to feed his family ; 
but on the way he would see another little penguin, not his own 
at all — not by any means — [laughter] and he would feed this 
little penguin, and by the time he would get back to his own 
little family circle there would be a most awful row because he 
had no food left for them. [Laughter.] It was very curious 
and very interesting to see them all mating at the same time. 
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along about the 13th or 14th of October, when they make their 
first great pilgrimage over the ice and build their little nests of 
stones. Then they all come together and marry, and at night 
they start on their honeymoon. After a bit they lay an egg — 
only one egg; so you see it is a very small and select family 
party. It is very interesting to watch the birds carry the egg 
in their feet, and you can’t see the egg unless you knock over 
the bird, and then the egg falls on the icy ground. 

We had a most interesting experience with penguins. We 
watched them all the time, and it was a very curious thing to 
see them. If the old father penguin had been out later than he 
should have been, when he got home you would see the crest, 
or back hair, or feathers, of his wife become very much ruffled 
and you could see that he was making a very lame excuse for 
his late home-coming. [Laughter.] And I do not want any 
Pilgrims here to be in that same predicament, so I think I have 
talked long enough, and although there are many ladies in the 
galleries I expect some of you have wives at home [laughter], 
and you may want to get home to them ; and so I am going to 
stop with just a word to tell you what a pleasure it has been for 
me to be here amongst these Pilgrims to-night — myself as well 
as the other Pilgrims from the other side of the pond, as I have 
heard it called to-night; and although I have been a sailor for 
twenty years I never saw anything less like a pond when I came 
across about three weeks ago. 

I heard Bishop Carpenter make a speech which sounded 
more like a speech of a man of business than of the Church, 
and it shows that his eyes are open. I would like to quote one 
word by a man who is a great business man in this country, in 
fact his name is known all over the world. 

Bishop Carpenter spoke just now in an optimistic vein, but 
this man used an expression that I shall treasure always, be- 
cause in the Antarctic we men who go there need optimism, 
we need imagination; and this man, who is a successful man, 
said, “In business I am an optimist with a vivid imagination.” 

That Is what we all want in this age of rush, hurry and 
scurry, we want to be optimists with vivid imaginations. For 
the honor of allowing me to speak and for the courtesy in listen- 
ing I thank you very much. [Enthusiastic applause.] 
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ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


George Bernard Shaw celebrated his seventieth birthday on July 
26, 1926, as the guest of the Parliamentary Labor Party in Lon- 
don. J. Ramsay MacDonald presided and proposed the health 
of the guest and Mrs. Shaw. The Government had refused to 
permit Mr. Shaw’s speech to be broadcast on the ground that it 
would be partisan. This gave Mr. Shaw an opportunity for a 
characteristically witty and violent attack on the censorship and 
the existing Government and the world in general. 

Mr. Chairman, my Lords [loud laughter, in which Mr. Shaw 
joined heartily}. Ladies and Gentlemen [renewed laughter] : — 
Of late years the public have been trying to tackle me in every 
way they possibly can, and failing to make anything of it they 
have turned to treating me as a great man. This is a dreadful 
fate to overtake anybody. There has been a distinct attempt 
to do it again now, and for that reason I absolutely decline to 
say anything about the celebration of my seventieth birthday. 
But when the Labor Party, my old friends the Labor Party, 
invited me here I knew that I should be all right. We have 
discovered the secret that there are no great men, and we have 
discovered the secret that there are no great nations or great 
States. 

We leave that kind of thing to the nineteenth century, 
where they properly belong. Here you all know that I am an 
extraordinarily clever fellow at my job. But I have not got 
the “great-man feeling.” You have not got it either. My 
predecessor in my professional business, Shakespeare, lived in 
a middle-class set, but there was one person in that set who 
was not a middle-class man. He was a bricklayer, and when, 
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after Shakespeare’s death, the middle class generally started 
to celebrate Shakespeare by issuing a folio edition of his works 
(I haven’t come to that yet, but I have no doubt some one 
will do it), all the middle class generally wrote magnificent 
songs about the greatness of Shakespeare. Curiously enough, 
the only tribute ever quoted or remembered to-day is the 
tribute of the bricklayer, who said: “I liked the man as well 
as anybody did this side of idolatry.” 

Now that is the feeling which I hope is prevalent. I am 
beginning to be bothered very much by idolatry, on the one 
hand, and superfoolishness, on the other. One wants to keep 
away from that. One wants to continue in the path of the 
bricklayer. Always keep on this side of idolatry and try to 
get rid of the great men; then perhaps we shall get rid of the 
great nations, and then we shall be happy. 

I had hoped to address a larger audience than this, but you 
may remember that this Government, when it started, started 
with its head turned rather violently in the other direction 
by my friend, Miss Bondfield; they have got the curious idea 
of trying to cut off the supply of ideas in this country by 
damning me. [Laughter.] 

Well, of course, that is very funny. It is all very well for 
us here in our friendly and good-humored way to laugh; but 
the laugh will go a little farther than this room, and there 
will be some laughter which I personally shall not particularly 
enjoy. For instance, at the other end of Europe our talented 
friend Trotsky will most definitely have the laugh on Mr. 
Winston Churchill. He will even have the laugh a little bit 
on us. I have a tremendous admiration for Mr. Trotsky, but 
his laughter is a little too sardonic. 

Then there is that remarkable statesman, Signor Mussolini. 
I don’t know whether Signor Mussolini has ever laughed. 
[Laughter.] He has never been represented to us as having 
ever laughed, but I cannot help thinking that when next our 
Liberal newspapers reproach him for his suppression of free- 
dom of speech he will smile. I think that the laugh will be 
distinctly on his side, and it will be a laugh against England — 
not merely against us in this room but against the traditions 
of England. 
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Remember that Mr. Trotsky has said to us with great em- 
phasis: “You talk of your parliamentary institutions and of 
your freedom of speech, but at the very moment any serious 
use is going to be made of those things, you will find that 
the property owners will throw over those institutions.” Well, 
one must allow that the Government is doing everything in 
its power to give countenance to bear out Mr. Trotsky, as it 
is almost always unintentionally doing. 

It is a wonderful Government for doing the things it does 
not intend to do — and the very things it would not do if it 
knew that it was doing them. [Laughter.] I should dearly 
like to believe that this move of the Government was leveled 
at me personally. I should like to think that I, Bernard Shaw, 
stood here, the one person who can terrify the British Govern- 
ment. But it is impossible to believe that that is really the 
case. 

Well, I believe if you argue the thing out and eliminate 
every possible objection to me, you will find that there is no 
objection to me except that I am known to be a supporter of 
H. M. Opposition, and, therefore, H. M. Government, in the 
simplicity of their souls, have thought that all supporters of 
H. M. Opposition ought to be suppressed. 

And they take the very serious step to open the eyes of 
the British Government. They said : “Would I undertake not 
to speak on any controversial matter?” What is the right 
of free speech? It is not the right of stating in public that 
there are milestones on the Dover Road; it is the right of 
speaking controversially. It is the right of controversy. It 
is at the basis of all parliamentary government, and this Gov- 
ernment does not even know that. [Laughter.] If they go 
on as they are at present I cannot imagine what will happen. 

I would ask you to try and imagine what the next general 
election will be. Here we shall be, a handful of men, tired 
out of our lives of public speaking and traveling ; we shall be 
rushing about the country, going into stuffy meetings which 
will perhaps vary from sixty to seventy in number to perhaps 
3,000 to 4,000; and we shall know that 90 per cent of those 
audiences are our supporters. But the people we want to get 
at are the people who never go to public meetings. Conse- 
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quently public oratory and public speaking, owing to this 
scientific discovery of broadcasting, has now acquired an im- 
portance it never had before. 

Think of what the general election will be. We, as I have 
said, will be rushing about the country addressing these meet- 
ings at which there will be only five per cent of the people 
who have got an open mind on the subject. What will the 
members of the Government be doing? They will be sitting 
at home comfortably on their chairs before a comfortable 
microphone and addressing audiences of millions. They will 
be telling their stories about Russian letters and Russian 
gold — because there are plenty more letters where that one 
came from — they will give their version of the sort of people 
we are who want to overthrow society, attack the Church, and 
do all maimer of horrible things, ending possibly with the 
nationalization of women. Addressing these simple-minded 
audiences, they will call on those people to vote against us. 

This is the serious problem that has been opened up by this 
particular action, and I don’t know what is going to be done. 
I hope that everybody here will do all that he can to make 
the seriousness of the matter known, and then see what public 
opinion, aided by another by-election, will do to bring them 
to their senses. 

When I began as a young man Labor was attached to Lib- 
eralism and to Radicalism. Now Liberalism had its traditions, 
the traditions of 1649, of 1798, of 1848, and those traditions 
are still rampant in what is called the Communist Party. 
What were those traditions? Those traditions were barricades, 
civil war and regicide. Those are the genuine Liberal tradi- 
tions [laughter], and the only reason that we can’t say they 
exist to-day is that the Liberal Party itself has ceased to 
exist. 

The Radical Party was publican and atheist, and its great 
principle was in the great historical phrase, that the world 
would never be at peace until the last king was strangled in 
the entrails of the last priest. When asked to put it a little 
more explicitly, and to put it into practical politics, they said 
that the world was full of tribulation and injustice because 
the Archbishop of Canterbury got fifteen thousand a year and 
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because perpetual pensions were enjoyed by the descendants 
of Charles ITs mistresses. 

Now, however, we have built up a Constitutional Party. We 
have built it up on a socialistic basis. My friend, Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Mr. MacDonald and myself said definitely at the be- 
ginning that what we had got to do was to make the Socialist 
Party a constitutional party to which any respectable God- 
fearing man could belong without the slightest compromise 
of his respectability. We got rid of all those traditions ; that 
is why Governments in the present day are more afraid of us 
than they were of any of the Radical people. George Odger 
or Bradlaugh at his best never made them shake in their shoes 
so much as Mr. MacDonald and the Socialist Party have done. 

Our position is a perfectly simple one and we have the great 
advantage of understanding our position. We oppose socialism 
to ca pitali sm, and our great difficulty is that capitalists have 
not the slightest notion of what capitalism means. Yet it is 
a very simple thing. It is a theory of the Socialist Party that 
if you will take care of private property and if you will make 
all the sources of production as private property and maintain 
them as private property, in so far as that is a contract made 
between persons on that basis, then production will take care 
of itself and distribution will take care of itself. 

According to the capitalists, there will be a guarantee to the 
world that every man in the country would get a job. They 
didn’t contend it would be a well-paid job, because if it was 
well paid a man would save up enough one week to stop 
working the next week, and they were determined to keep a 
man working the whole time on a bare subsistence wage — and, 
on the other hand, divide an accumulation of capital. 

They said capitalism not only secured this for the working 
man, but, by insuring fabulous wealth in the hands of a small 
class of people, they would save money whether they liked 
it or not and would have to invest it. That is capitalism, 
and this Government is always interfering with capitalism. 
Instead of giving a man a job or letting him starve they are 
giving him doles— after making sure he has paid for them first. 
They are giving capitalists subsidies and making all sorts of 
regulations that are breaking up their own system. All the 
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time they are doing it, and we are telling them it is breaking 
up, they don't understand. 

We say in criticism of capitalism: Your system has never 
kept its promises for one single day since it was promulgated. 
Our production is ridiculous. We are producing eighty horse- 
power motor cars when many more houses should be built. 
We are producing most extravagant luxuries while children 
starve. You have stood production on its head. Instead of be- 
ginning with the things the nation needs most, you are begin- 
ning at just the opposite end. We say distribution has become 
so glaringly ridiculous that there are only two people out of 
the 47,000,000 people in this country who approve of the pres- 
ent system of distribution — one is the Duke of Northumber- 
land and the other is Lord Banbury. 

We are opposed to that theory. Socialism, which is perfectly 
dear and unmistakable, says the thing you have got to take 
care of is your distribution. We have to begin with that, and 
private property, if it stands in the way of good distribution, 
has got to go. 

A man who holds public property must hold it on the public 
condition on which, for instance, I carry my walking stick. 
I am not allowed to do what I like with it. I must not knock 
you on the head with it. We say that if distribution goes 
wrong, everything else goes wrong — religion, morals, govern- 
ment. And we say, therefore (this is the whole meaning of 
our socialism), we must begin with distribution and take all 
the necessary steps. 

Unfortunately, they are very complicated steps, because one 
advantage capitalism can claim is that it is to some extent an 
automatic system. It is true that if you have secured private 
property and free contract and then don’t mind starvation, 
misery, compulsory prostitution and all the horrors of modern 
civilization, the thing will go on working. Men and women will 
get jobs at the cost of a great deal of ruin; nevertheless, the 
thing will go on. 

When we come into power we have got to deliver the feoods 
to the ordinary man and to remember he will never understand 
socialism any more than the present Government understands 
capitalism. We must bring about a state of things in which 
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the or dinar y man, not being a student of political economy or 
politics, will find work, and well-paid work, for every man. 
There must be that. If you break down for a single day on 
that, you will have gone. 

And what has been impressed on us? What has happened 
in my life tim e is something very remarkable. We were con- 
fronted with great empires with long traditions, and it seemed 
hopeless that we should ever get rid of them. Three of those 
empires in the last few years have been swept away absolutely, 
like chaff before the wind. And not only that, those empires 
were ready for anybody who was able to manage them. 

Take Italy, take Spain. The capitalist system had broken 
to such an extent there in Italy that had there been a labor 
party ready to take over that Government they could have 
gathered it like a daisy. As a matter of fact, Mussolini has 
gathered it like a daisy ; but the Socialists, if they were ready, 
could have done it. 

Spain could have been taken over in the same way. Ger- 
many was at our feet. That is a great lesson for us. It shows 
we must get seriously to work and we must get a technique 
of government. We must be ready when the time comes. 

There are many things to be done. We shall want a civil 
service with the devotion of an army and the loyalty of a re- 
ligious order. Everybody, practically, will belong to the civil 
service. And we must honestly confess the truth : that is, that 
this great industrial and financial machine on which the life 
of the country depends is like a motor car that is running 
away. It is quite evident that our Government does not know 
how to drive it. As a matter of fact, there is no steering wheel 
in the car yet. If I said that the French Government does 
not know how to drive the car, I should be hitting a man 
when he is down. 

It is too appallingly evident. There is this thing that is run- 
ning away with us— international finance — that is not con- 
trolled by anybody. We go on, thinking that this car in which 
we are running away will get into a happy valley. And then 
we see the cliffs, and say: “We shall be over those cliffs pres- 
ently.” 

And then some one jumps up to steer the car. In this 
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country Mr. Bottomly jumped up. [Laughter.] For France, 
M. Caillaux was going to do it. He lasted about a day. And 
who is going to do it for us? Is it Mr. Winston Churchill? 
[Laughter.] Seeing the danger, we are the people who will 
really have to take the matter in hand. We will have to get 
control of finance and the income of the country and control 
its distribution. But we want above everything a solid tech- 
nique of government, and we have to make our technique. 
That is what I want to tell you is really the big job before us. 

Fortunately, I think, we have got good intentions. But that 
is not enough. We must also not run after great men. Social- 
ism did produce a great man in Karl Marx. Many of us 
would say that Karl Marx produced socialism. Well, I have 
read Karl Marx, and I can find nothing in him about socialism. 
[Laughter.] But he did the greatest literary feat a man can 
do. Marx changed the mind of the world. He found the 
world full of the optimism of Macaulay’s history. This ap- 
parently is the latest work Mr. Winston Churchill has read. 
[Laughter.] 

Marx, I say it again, changed the mind of the world; and 
whereas capital was proud and confident, splendidly progres- 
sive — as it still is in America, I am sorry to say — everybody 
was then ashamed of capitalism. 

Mr. Keynes tells us that laissez faire — the great principle 
of capitalism — is dead, and he says it with an intense contempt 
and moral loathing of capitalism; and says it is only to be 
tolerated because we are not ready for anything else. We will 
get ready for something better. That is really the thing we 
have got to do. 

Karl Marx made a man of me. [Applause.] Socialism 
made a man of me. Otherwise I should be like so many of 
my literary colleagues who have just as much literary ability 
as I have. Socialism made a man of Mr. Wells, and he has 
done something. But look at the rest of the literary people 
and you will understand why I am inordinately proud of being 
a Socialist. I don’t give you that [Mr. Shaw snapped his 
fingers] for my literary eminence. 

When I had read Karl Marx and had my mind changed I 
knew nothing of the technique of government. Marx was a 
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foreigner living in this country. There was only one person 
to whom he paid wages. That was his housekeeper, and he 
never had the wages to pay her. What did she get for being 
his housekeeper? Not even wages. She got the honor of 
having her name inscribed on his tombstone. 

You cannot read the works of Marx without thinking that at 
least he never spoke to a workman in his life. But at least he 
did his work. You saw what happened in Russia when Lenin 
and Trotsky started under the impression that they could 
govern a great State in a certain manner. They found out 
their mistake very soon and they did something that no gov- 
ernment in this country would ever think of doing: they 
owned up to it and told everybody the kind of mistake 
they had made, with the evident intention of saving their 
people. 

I belong to the literary period. My bolt is shot; my time 
is past. [Cries of Nol No!] Oh, yes. I know all about that. 
I know all about my wonderful youth. I wish you could know 
what my arm feels like when I lift it up like this. I have 
done a great deal of writing and talking. I have done a certain 
amount in the way of arranging ideas, and we are all more or 
less doing the same kind of work. And we have all found out 
quite definitely what we are driving at. We have had a turn 
of government. We were given that turn in order to show 
that we could not govern. 

Now, we didn’t say at that time to Mr. Churchill or his 
friends: “We can govern.” We made no such boast. They 
have not the slightest doubt that they have got the technique 
and the right idea for the job. Well, we didn’t say we could 
do it. What we did say was: “At any rate, we can do it as 
well as you can” — and I believe that no person can say other- 
wise. 

The by-elections in the country have shown the country that, 
whereas, when my friend the chairman was Prime Minister 
the country really had a comparatively easy time and was not 
afraid of some horrible mistakes being made abroad, it has 
been different ever since. Well, with the help of Mr. Zino- 
viev, or Mr. Zinoviev’s reputation, Mr. Baldwin and his friends 
got rid of Mr. MacDonald and took the floor themselves. They 
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have been upon it ever since. They have been going from 
one blunder to another, and God only knows what they will 
be doing to-morrow. 

The feeling that after the war we had really come to peace 
at last has been exchanged for a feeling that the country is 
getting near war at last. I hope that the next general election, 
in spite of the suppression of broadcasting, will have the effect 
of making me very much jollier than I have been in the po- 
litical sense in the whole of my seventy years. I am rather 
impatient that we should get into harness again. Some of us 
I know lag superfluous. You have to get rid of your old 
men. I don't mind telling you that. That at least will save 
me the trouble of refusing quite a number of jobs. 

I think we are keeping it in our minds because our business 
is to take care of the distribution of wealth in the world ; and 
I tell you, as I have told you before, that I don't think there 
are two men, or perhaps one man, in our 47,000,000 who ap- 
proves of the existing distribution of wealth. I will go even 
further and say that you will not find a single person in the 
whole of the civilized world who agrees with the existing sys- 
tem of the distribution of wealth. It has been reduced to a 
blank absurdity. You can prove that by asking any intelligent 
middle-class man if he thinks it right that he should go begging 
for a civil list pension while a baby in its cradle is being 
fought over in the law courts because it has only got six mil- 
lions to be brought up on. 

The first problem of distribution is distribution to the baby. 
It must have a food income and a better income than anybody 
else’s income if the new generation is to be a first-class gen- 
eration. Yet a baby has no morals, no character, no industry, 
and it hasn’t even common decency. [Laughter.] And it is 
to that abandoned person that the first duty of the Govern- 
ment is due. That is a telling example of this question of dis- 
tribution. It reaches our question, which really is a question 
which is going to carry us to triumph. 

I think the day will come when we will be able to make the 
distinction between us and the capitalists. We must get cer- 
tain leading ideas before the people. We should announce that 
we are not going in for what was the old-fashioned idea of re- 
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distribution, but the redistribution of income. Let it always 
be a question of income. 

Now, I have been talking for quite a long time, yet I don’t 
mind, for I know in the first place that you like it, and that 
you always like to hear the old story told in the old way. I 
have been very happy here to-night. I entirely understand the 
distinction made by our chairman to-night when he said you 
hold me in social esteem and a certain amount of personal af- 
fection. I am not a sentimental man, but I am not insensible 
to all that. I know the value of all that, and it gives me, now 
that I have come to the age of seventy (it will not occur again 
and I am saying it for the last time), a great feeling of pleas- 
ure that I can say what a good many people can’t say. 

I know now that when I was a young man and took the 
turning that led me into the Labor Party, I took the right 
turning in every sense. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY 

Speech of General William T. Sherman at the first annual dinner 
of the New England Society in the city of Brooklyn, December 
21 , 1880. The president, Benjamin D. Silliman, on announcing the 
toast, “The Army and Navy — great and imperishable names and 
deeds have illustrated their history/’ said: “In response to this 
toast, I have the privilege of calling on the great Captain who 
commands the armies of the Republic; of whom it has been said, 
that he combines the skill and valor of the soldier, with the wis- 
dom of the statesman, and whose name will ever live in the history 
of the nation. We shall have the great satisfaction of listening to 
General Sherman.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — While in Washington I was 
somewhat embarrassed by receiving invitations from two dif- 
ferent New England Societies to dine with them on different 
days in commemoration of the same event. I hoped, under 
cover of that mistake, to escape one or the other, but I find 
that each claims its day to be the genuine anniversary of the 
landing of their Fathers on Plymouth Rock. I must leave some 
of you to settle this controversy, for I don’t know whether it 
was the 21st or 22d; you here in Brooklyn say the 21st; they 
in New York say it was the 2 2d. Laboring under this serious 
doubt, when I came on the stand and found my name enrolled 
among the orators and statesmen present, and saw that I wa^ 
booked to make a speech, I appealed to a learned and most elo- 
quent attorney to represent me on this occasion. I even tried 
to bribe him with an office which I could not give ; but he said 
that he belonged to that army sometimes described as “invin- 
cible in peace, invisible in war.” [Laughter.] He would not 
respond for me. Therefore I find myself upon the stand at this 
moment compelled to respond, after wars have been abolished 
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by the Honorable Secretary of State, and men are said to have 
risen to that level where they are never to do harm to each 
other again — with the millennium come, in fact, God grant that 
it may be so. [Applause.] 

I doubt it. I heard Henry Clay announce the same doctrine 
long before our Civil War. I heard also assertions of the same 
kind uttered on the floor of our Senate by learned and good 
men twenty years ago when we were on the very threshold of 
one of the most bloody wars which ever devastated this or any 
other land. Therefore, I have some doubt whether mankind 
has attained that eminence where it can look backward upon 
wars and rumors of war, and forward to a state of perpetual 
peace. 

No, my friends, I think man remains the same to-day, as he 
was in the beginning. He is not alone a being of reason ; he 
has passions and feelings which require sometimes to be curbed 
by force ; and all prudent people ought to be ready and willing 
to meet strife when it comes. To be prepared is the best an- 
swer to that question. [Applause.] 

Now my friends, the toast you have given me to-night to re- 
spond to is somewhat obscure to me. We have heard to-night 
enumerated the principles of your society — which are called 
“New England ideas.” They are as perfect as the catechism. 
[Applause and laughter.] I have heard them supplemented 
by a sort of codicil, to the effect that a large part of our country 
— probably one-half — is still disturbed, and that the Northern 
man is not welcome there. I know of my own knowledge that 
two-thirds of the territory of the United States are not yet 
settled. I believe that when our Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock, they began the war of civilization against bar- 
barism, which is not yet ended in America. The Nation then, 
as Mr. Beecher has well said, in the strife begun by our fathers, 
aimed to reach a higher manhood— a manhood of virtue, a man- 
hood of courage, a manhood of faith, a manhood that aspires to 
approach the attributes of God Himself. 

Whilst granting to every man the highest liberty known on 
earth, every Yankee believes that the citizen must be the archi- 
tect to his own fortune ; must carry the same civilization wher- 
ever he goes, building schoolhouses and churches for all alilrp „ 
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and wherever the Yankee has gone thus far he has carried his 
principles and has enlarged New England so that it now em- 
braces probably a third or a half of the settled part of America. 
That has been a great achievement, but it is not yet completed. 
Your work is not all finished. 

You who sit here in New York, just as your London cousins 
did two hundred and fifty years ago, know not the struggle that 
is beyond. At this very moment of time there are Miles 
Standishes, under the cover of the snow of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, doing just what your forefathers did two hundred and 
fifty years ago. They Have the same hard struggle before them 
that your fathers had. You remember they commenced in New 
England by building log cabins and fences and tilling the 
sterile, stony soil, which Mr. Beecher describes, and I believe 
these have been largely instrumental in the development of the 
New England character. Had your ancestors been cast on the 
fertile shores of the lower Mississippi, you might not be the 
same vigorous men you are to-day. Your fathers had to toil 
and labor. That was a good thing for you, and it will be a 
good thing for your children if you can only keep them in the 
same tracks. But here in New York and Brooklyn, I do not 
think you now are exactly like your forefathers, but I can take 
you where you will see real live Yankees, very much the same 
as your fathers were. In New York with wealth and station, 
and everything that make life pleasant, you are not the same 
persons physically, though you profess the same principles, yet 
as prudent men, you employ more policemen in New York — a 
larger proportion to the inhabitants of your city than the whole 
army of the United States bears to the people of the United 
States. You have no Indians here, though you have “scalpers.” 
[Applause and laughter.] You have no “road agents” here, and 
yet you keep your police ; and so does our Government keep a 
police force where there are real Indians and real road agents, 
and you, gentlemen, who sit here at this table to-night who have 
contributed of your means whereby railroads have been built 
across the continent, know well that this little army, which I 
represent here to-night, is at this moment guarding these great 
roadways against incursions of desperate men who would stop 
the cars and interfere with the mails and travel, which would 
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paralyze the trade and commerce of the whole civilized world, 
that now passes safely over the great Pacific road, leading to 
San Francisco. Others are building roads north and south, over 
which we soldiers pass almost yearly, and there also you will 
find the blue-coats to-day, guarding the road, not for their 
advantage, or their safety, but for your safety, for the safety of 
your capital. 

So long as there is such a thing as money, there will be 
people trying to get that money ; they will struggle for it, and 
they will die for it sometimes. We are a good enough people, 
a better people it may be than those of England, or France, 
though some doubt it. Still we believe ourselves a higher race 
of people than have ever been produced by any concatenation 
of events before. [Laughter.] We claim to be, and whether 
it be due to the ministers of New England, or to the higher 
type of manhood, of which Mr. Beecher speaks — which latter 
doctrine I prefer to submit to — I don’t care which, there is in 
human nature a spark of mischief, a spark of danger, which in 
the aggregate will make force as necessary for the government 
of mankind as the Almighty finds the electric fluid necessary 
to dear the atmosphere. [Applause.] 

You speak in your toast of “honored names”; you are more 
familiar with the history of your country than I am, and know 
that the brightest pages have been written on the battlefield. Is 
there a New Englander who would wipe “Bunker Hill” from 
his list for any price in Wall Street ? Not one of you 1 Yet you 
can go out into Pennsylvania and find a thousand bigger hills 
which you can buy for ten dollars an acre. It is not because 
of its money value, but because Warren died there in defense 
of your government which makes it so dear to you. Turn to 
the West. What man would part with the fame of Harrison 
and of Perry? They made the settlement of the great North- 
west by your Yankees possible. They opened that highway 
to you, and shall no honor be given to them? Had it not been 
for the battles on the Thames by Harrison, and by Perry on 
Lake Erie, the settlement of the great West would not have oc- 
curred by New England industry and thrift. Therefore I say 
that there is an eloquence of thought in those names as great as 
ever was heard in Congress, or in the courts of New York. 
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So I might go on, and take New Orleans, for example, where 
General Jackson fought a battle with the assistance of pirates, 
many of them black men and slaves, who became free by that 
act. There the black man first fought for his freedom, and I 
believe black men must fight for their freedom if they expect 
to get it and hold it secure. Every white soldier in this land 
will help him fight for his freedom, but he must first strike for 
it himself. “Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.” [Cheers.] That truth is ripening, and will manifest it- 
self in due time. I have as much faith in it as I have that the 
manhood, and faith, and firmness, and courage of New England 
has contributed so much to the wealth, the civilization, the 
fame, and glory of our country. There is no danger of this 
country going backward. The Civil War settled facts that re- 
main recorded and never will be obliterated. Taken in that con- 
nection I say that these battles were fought after many good 
and wise men had declared all war to be a barbarism — a thing 
of the past. The fields stained with patriotic blood will be re- 
vered by our children and our children’s children, long after 
we, the actors, may be forgotten. The world will not stop ; it 
is moving on ; and the day will come when all nations will be 
equal “brothers all,” when the Scotchman and the Englishman 
will be as the son of America. We want the universal humanity 
and manhood that Mr. Beecher has spoken of so eloquently. 
You Yankees don’t want to monopolize all the virtues ; if you 
do, you won’t get them. [Laughter.] 

The Germans have an industry and a type of manhood which 
we may well imitate. We find them settling now in South 
America, and in fact they are heading you Yankees off in the 
South American trade. It won’t do to sit down here and brag. 
You must go forth and settle up new lands for you and your 
children, as your fathers did. That is what has been going on 
since Plymouth Rock, and will to the end. The end is not yet, 
but that it will come and that this highest type of manhood 
will prevail in the end I believe as firmly as any man who 
stands on this floor. It will be done not by us alone, but by all 
people uniting, each acting his own part: the merchant, the 
lawyer, the mechanic, the fanner, and the soldier. But I con- 
tend that so long as man is man there is a necessity for organ- 
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ized force, to enable us to reach the highest type of manhood 
aimed at by our New England ancestors. [Loud applause.] 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE WAR 

Speech of General William T. Sherman at the eighty-first annual 
dimer of the New England Society in the city of New York, De- 
cember 22, 1886. Judge Horace Russell presided and introduced 
General Sherman as a son of New England whom the society 
delighted to honor. The toast proposed was, “Health and Long 
Life to General Sherman.” The General was visibly affected by the 
enthusiastic greeting he received when he rose to respond. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the New England So- 
ciety of New York: — Were I to do the proper thing, I would 
turn to my friend on the left [T. DeWitt Talmage] and say, 
amen ; for he has drawn a glorious picture of war in l angua ge 
stronger than even I or my friend, General Schofield, could dare 
to use. But looking over the society to-night — so many young 
faces here, so many old and loved ones gone — I feel almost as 
one of your forefathers. [Laughter and applause.] Many and 
many a time have I been welcomed among you. I came from 
a bloody Civil War to New York twenty or twenty-one years 
ago, when a committee came to me in my room and dragged me 
unwillingly before the then New England Society of New York. 
They received me with such hearty applause and such kindly 
greetings that my heart goes out to you now to-night as their 
representatives. [Applause.] God knows I wish you, one and 
all, the blessings of life and enjoyment of the good things y 0U 
now possess, and others yet in store for you. 

I hope not to occupy more than a few minutes of your time, 
for last night I celebrated the same event in Brooklyn, and at 
about two or three o’clock this morning I saw this hall filled 
mth lovely ladies waltzing [laughter], and here again I am to- 
night. [Renewed laughter. A voice, “You’re a rounder, Gen- 
eral.”] But I shall ever, ever recur to the early meetings of the 
New England Society, in which I share with a pride and satis- 
faction which words will not express ; and I hope the few I now 
say will be received in the kindly spirit they are made in, be 
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they what they may, for the call upon me is sudden and some- 
what unexpected. 

I have no toast. I am a rover. [Laughter.] I can choose to 
say what I may — not tied by any text or formula. I know 
when you look upon old General Sherman, as you seem to 
call him [Oh, oh!] — pretty young yet, my friends, not all the 
devil out of me yet, and I hope still to share with you many a 
festive occasion — whenever you may assemble, wherever the 
sons of New England may assemble, be it here under this Del- 
monico roof, or in Brooklyn, or even in Boston, I will try to be 
there. [Applause.] 

My friends, I have had many, many experiences, and it al- 
ways seems to me easier to recur to some of them when I am 
on my feet, for they come back to me like the memory of a 
dream, pleasant to think of. And now, to-night, I know the 
Civil War is uppermost in your minds, although I would ban- 
ish it as a thing of trade, something too common to my call- 
ing; yet I know it pleases the audience to refer to little inci- 
dents here and there of the great Civil War, in which I took a 
humble part. [Applause.] I remember, one day away down in 
Georgia, somewhere between, I think, Milledgeville and Millen, 
I was riding on a good horse and had some friends along with 
me to keep good-fellowship. [Laughter.] A pretty numerous 
party, all clever good fellows. [Renewed laughter.] Riding 
along, I spied a plantation. I was thirsty, rode up to the gate 
and dismounted. One of these men with sabers by their side, 
called orderlies, stood by my horse. I walked up on the porch, 
where there was an old gentleman, probably sixty years of age, 
whitehaired and very gentle in his manners — evidently a planter 
of the higher class. I asked him if he would be kind enough 
to give me some water. He called a boy, and soon he had a 
bucket of water with a dipper. I then asked him for a chair, 
and called one or two of my officers. Among them was, I think, 
Dr. John Moore, who recently has been made Surgeon-General 
of the Army, for which I am very glad — indebted to Mr. Cleve- 
land. [Laughter and applause.] We sat on the porch, and the 
old man held the bucket, and I took a long drink of water, 
and maybe lighted a cigar [laughter] , and it is possible I may 
have had a little flask of whisky along. [Renewed laughter.] 
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At all events, I got into a conversation; and the troops drifted 
along, passed down the roadway closely by fours, and every 
regiment had its banner, regimental or national, sometimes 
furled and sometimes afloat. The old gentleman says : — 

“General, what troops are these passing now?” 

As the color-bearer came by, I said : “Throw out your colors. 
That is the 39th Iowa.” 

“The 39th Iowa ! 39th Iowa! Iowa! 39th! What do you 
mean by 39th?” 

“Well,” said I, “habitually, a regiment, when organized, 
amounts to 1,000 men.” 

“Do you pretend to say Iowa has sent 39,000 men into this 
cruel Civil War?” [Laughter.] 

“Why, my friend, I think that may be inferred.” 

“Well,” says he, “where’s Iowa?” [Laughter.] 

“Iowa is a State bounded on the east by the Mississippi, on 
the south by Missouri, on the west by unknown country, and 
on the north by the North Pole.” 

“Well,” says he, “39,000 men from Iowa! You must have 
a million men.” 

Says I: “I think about that.” 

Presently another regiment came along. 

“What may that be ?” 

I called to the color-bearer: “Throw out your colors and 
let us see,” and it was the 21st or 22d Wisconsin — I have for- 
gotten which. 

“Wisconsin! Northwest Territory! Wisconsin! Is it 
spelled with an 0 or a W?” 

“Why, we spell it now with a W. It used to be spelled 
Ouis” 

“The 22d — that makes 22,000 men?” 

“Yes, I think there are a good many more than that. Wis- 
consin has sent about 30,000 men into the war.” 

Then again came along another regiment from Minnesota. 

“Minnesota! My God ! where is Minnesota ?” [Laughter.] 
“Minnesota!” 

“Minnesota is away up on the sources of the Missis si p pi 
River, a beautiful Territory, too, by the way— a beautiful 
State.” 
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“A State?” 

“Yes ; has Senators in Congress; good ones, too. They’re 
very fine men — very fine troops.” 

“How many men has she sent to this cruel war?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know; somewhere between 10,000 and 
20,000 men. Don’t make any difference — all we want.” 

“Well,” says he, “now we must have been a set of fools to 
throw down the gauge of battle to a country we didn’t know the 
geography of!” [Laughter and applause.] “When I went to 
school that was the Northwest Territory, and the Northwest 
Territory — well,” says he, “we looked upon that as away off, 
and didn’t know anything about it. Fact is, we didn’t know 
anything at all about it.” 

Said I: “My friend, think of it a moment. Down here in 
Georgia, one of the original thirteen States which formed the 
great Union of this country, you have stood fast. You have 
stood fast while the ’great Northwest has been growing with a 
giant’s growth. Iowa to-day, my friend, contains more rail- 
roads, more turnpikes, more acres of cultivated land, more 
people, more intelligence, more schools, more colleges — more of 
everything which constitute a refined and enlightened State — 
than the whole State of Georgia.” 

“My God,” says he, “it’s awful. I didn’t dream of that.” 

“Well,” says I, “look here, my friend, I was once a banker, 
and have some knowledge of notes, indorsements, and so forth. 
Did you ever have anything to do with indorsements?” 

Says he: “Yes, I have had my share. I have a factor in 
Savannah, and I give my note and he indorses it, and I get the 
money somehow. I have to pay it in the end out of the crop.” 

“Well,” says I, “now look here. In 1861 the Southern States 
had 4,000,000 slaves as property, for which the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and so forth, were 
indorsers. We were on the bond. Your slaves were protected 
by the same law which protects land and other property. Now, 
you got mad at them because they didn’t think exactly as you 
did about religion, and about this thing and t’other thing ; and 
like a set of fools you first took your bonds and drew your 
pen through the indorsers’ names. Do you know what the 
effect will be? You will never get paid for those niggers 
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at all.” [Laughter.] “They are gone. They’re free men now.” 

“Well,” says he, “we were the greatest set of fools that ever 
were in the world.” [Laughter.] 

And so I saw one reconstructed man in the good State of 
Georgia before I left it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Yes, my friends, in those days things looked gloomy to us, 
but the decree came from a higher power. No pen, no states- 
man, in fact, no divine could have solved the riddle which 
bound us at that time; nothing but the great God of War. 
And you and your fathers, your ancestors, if you please, of 
whom I profess to be one [applause], had to resort to the great 
arbiter of battle, and call upon Jove himself. And now all 
men in America, North and South, East and West, stand free 
before the tribunal of the Almighty, each man to work out his 
own destiny according to his ability, and according to his vir- 
tue, and according to his manhood. [Applause.] I assure you 
that we who took part in that war were kindly men. We did 
not wish to kill. We did not wish to strike a blow. I know 
that I grieved as much as any man when I saw pain and sor- 
row and affliction among the innocent and distressed, and when 
I saw burning and desolation. But these were incidents of war, 
and were forced upon us — forced upon us by men influenced 
by a bad ambition; not by the men who owned those slaves, 
but by politicians who used that as a pretext, and forced you 
and your fathers and me and others who sit near me, to take 
up arms and settle the controversy once and forever. 

Now, my friends of New England, we all know what your 
ancestors are recorded to have been; mine were of the same 
stock. Both my parents were from Norwalk, Connecticut. I 
think and feel like you. I, too, was taught the alphabet with 
blows, and all the knowledge I possessed before I went to West 
Point was spanked into me by the ferrule of those old school- 
masters. [Laughter.] I learned my lesson well, and I hope 
that you, sons of New England, will ever stand by your coun- 
try and its flag, glory in the achievements of your ancestors, 
and forever — and to a day beyond forever, if necessary, giving 
you time to make the journey to your last resting-place — honor 
your blood, honor your forefathers, honor yourselves, and treas- 
ure the memories of those who have gone before you. 



SIR JOHN SIMON 

TOAST TO “HIS EXCELLENCY, THE 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR” 

This speech by ihe distinguished English lawyer and statesman 
was given at a dinner of the American Society in London on July 
5, 1920 The response by the Ambassador the Hon. John Davis is 
found in Volume I 

Your Excellencies, My Lords and Gentlemen : — I have had 
conferred upon me to-night the honor — and it is a great honor 
— of proposing, on behalf of this company, the health of the 
American Ambassador. In thus choosing the proposer of this 
toast, you follow the significant custom of your society which 
selects an Englishman, such as Mr. Fisher or myself, to pro- 
pose, on the day when you celebrate American independence, 
the great American toasts of the evening. And, my lords and 
gentlemen, Mr. Fisher and I, and any other British subjects 
whom you are so good as to invite to this banquet, do not come 
here as unwilling victims, dragged to Savoy Hotel that they 
may be exhibited at an American triumph: we come here as 
grateful guests, rejoicing with you with all our hearts in the Day 
which you celebrate. The Minister of Education, as befits his 
calling, has referred to the school history books, and I have 
been told that, even down to comparatively recent times, in 
the more remote parts of the American continent, there might 
perhaps still be found, on the shelves of the smaller schools, 
some treatises on history which do not display the behavior of 
my country toward yours in times past in the most favorable 
light. But let us remember that, even in those distinct days 
of quarrel and of controversy, now happily gone forever — even 
in those dismal days — there were far-sighted patriotic British 
subjects — Chatham, Burke, Fox, and Adam Smith — who tried 
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to teach their fellow countrymen the policy of conciliation and 
good will which now prevails from one end of our country to 
the other. It is not unfitting to-night to remember that when 
the War of Independence arose, there were officers in the Brit- 
ish Army who resigned their commissions sooner than fight 
against their cousins on American soil. And the sympathy 
which was behind such action a hundred years ago and more 
has long since, my lords and gentlemen, been learned by the 
whole people of Britain. Therefore it is in no half-hearted or 
affected sense that we of the Old Country join with you of the 
New in rejoicing in the independence of the United States of 
America. 

Since then, between our two countries there have been a hun- 
dred years of continuous peace, and it is not the baseless fabric 
of a vision, it is the sober judgment of practical men on both 
sides of the Atlantic which believes and which affirms that after 
our experience — and most of all after our recent experience — 
the day will never dawn, from this time forward, when the 
American people and the British people will find themselves 
opposed in armed conflict. 

Do not, my lords and gentlemen, let us expect — certainly I 
neither expect nor desire — a dull uniformity of opinion, a con- 
stant complacency with one another’s point of view. I will 
not conceal from you that when I learned that a Scotsman had 
defeated all comers, including some very expert Americans, in 
the Golf Championship, my feelings and emotions were quite 
different from my feelings when I learned that an American 
had defeated all comers, including an Australian, in the Lawn 
Tennis Championship. That will always be so, and it is right 
and healthy that it should be so. But, after all, the great mat- 
ter is that we should keep these things in the family. And, 
underlying all our differences, explaining our essential unity, 
is the constant knowledge that we have the same standards and 
ideals in all matters of honorable controversy. 

To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honor while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 

To count the life of battle good. 
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And dear the land that gave you birth. 

And dearer still the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 

These are the common sentiments of all honest Britishers and 
of all honest Americans. Therefore, my lords and gentlemen, 
let us rejoice that to the end of time we shall continue to dif- 
fer, and differ intensely, the American and the British people, 
because each of us alike will be obstinately persuaded that our 
country is the best country in the world. And when we reflect 
for a moment, as Mr. Fisher has reminded us to-night, on the 
still closer bond which has been forged by the sacrifice and the 
struggle of the last few years, I feel, my lords and gentlemen, 
that we may say with confidence and with a full heart, “nothing 
on earth can sever the bond that unites us now.” 

But I must not forget that the toast which is entrusted to 
me is not only that of the American Ambassador as the honored 
representative in this country of the great American people, 
but is the toast of Mr. Davis as a man. I had the good fortune 
to make Mr. Davis’ acquaintance before he undertook his pres- 
ent duties in London, and at a time when he had nothing more 
to recommend him to my fellow countrymen than the fact 
that he was a distinguished lawyer. And that, I regret to say, 
is not everywhere regarded as so good a recommendation as it 
ought to be. We lawyers in this country are accustomed to 
that form of criticism which dismisses sound reasoning and 
clear expression, with the patronizing comment that “that is 
the mere lawyer’s view.” And I venture to say to my friend, 
Mr. Beck, as well as to the Ambassador, we lawyers in Eng- 
land console ourselves by reflecting that this is the grudging 
tribute which is paid by muddled comprehension to the exact 
truth. But America is the paradise of lawyers. In America a 
distinguished lawyer may be a candidate for the highest politi- 
cal position in the States: he may, peradventure, even attain 
such a position with the certain knowledge that, whatever else 
happens to him, his critics will never throw it in his teeth that 
“after all, he was brought up as a lawyer.” And that is one of 
the differences between the Old Country and the New. And 
J am saying what everybody in this company will approve, 
and what we all in this company — and great numbers outside 
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— know, when I say that in the list of distinguished men whom 
the United States have sent here to represent them — a list 
which now covers so long a period of time and which comes 
down to the silver-voiced Choate and the wise, the benignant 
and the deeply lamented Page — there is no one that has ever 
come to our capital on behalf of the American Republic who 
has more completely captured the affections of the British 
people than has your present Ambassador, Mr. Davis. 

When I think of the feelings of the inhabitants of this Island 
towards Mr. Davis, I am reminded of a passage of Shakespeare 
in “The Tempest.” You will remember how, in that play, 
in the Enchanted Isle, Miranda makes the acquaintance of 
visitors from the New World, and how she expresses her feel- 
ings when she observes what manner of man Ferdinand is. I 
think our great national poet, the poet whom Americans and 
ourselves are equally entitled to claim as theirs, must almost 
have had this evening in mind when he put into the mouth of 
the admiring Miranda the words 

0, brave New World, 

To have such people in’t. 

These, my lords and gentlemen, are the sentiments of the 
British people towards Mr. Davis, and, if I may presume to 
say so, I strongly suspect they are feelings of the American 
people towards him too. He has justified his high calling as 
the interpreter of American opinion to the British race. We 
wish him to-night, whatever be the tasks which he may here- 
after be called upon to undertake, the best of good fortune. 
And I am sure I have you with me when I assure him that we 
rejoice to have the opportunity of drinking his health to-night. 
[The toast was warmly given.] 


# 



ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 

THE GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW YORK 

Alfred E. Smith was Governor of New York 1919-1920, was 
elected again in 1922 and reelected in 1924 and 1926. He was 
born in New York City, 1873, and has risen from the ranks to 
political leadership. This address was delivered at the Lotos Club, 
March 29, 1919, on the occasion of a dinner in his honor. Another 
speech by Governor Smith is printed in Volume V. 

For a great many years I was the majority and minority leader 
of the State Assembly, and according to the unwritten rules of 
that body the leaders on both sides summed up, and I found 
that you could start off, knowing nothing at all about a bill, 
having no understanding of what you were going to speak 
about, and because you were the last speaker you would always 
be able to make a speech which would cover most of the essen- 
tial points. That experience stood me in very good stead to- 
night. 

I desire to call your attention at the outset to the souvenir 
menu card. There is something on it that to my way of think- 
ing needs explanation. I believe I am the man who should ex- 
plain it so that it will be properly explained. The mermaid 
is holding up underneath my photograph a wreath of flowers 
upon which is inscribed the various public positions that I have 
held; majority and minority leader, Speaker of the Assembly, 
Member of the Constitutional Convention, Sheriff of New York 
County, and the President of the Board of Aldermen. Over 
here on the left is a large bouquet dropping down from the 
wreath and on it you will find the letters F. F. M., and 
I will tell you what that means. One day in 1911, while I was 
the majority leader of the Assembly, a member from an up- 
state county presented a bill to change the method of appoint- 
ing the Commissioner of Jurors in that county, not that he 
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was dissatisfied with the existing method, but he did not have 
very much use for the Commissioner. He wanted him removed 
and he wanted the assistance of the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor to get rid of him. I proceeded to defend his position. 
On the other side of the Chamber some of the very able mem- 
bers of the minority party took exception to the bill. One of 
them was the now Superintendent of Insurance, Jesse Phillips, 
from Monroe County, and the other one was a dear departed 
friend of mine, one of the greatest figures during his life time 
in the public life of this State, Ed. Merritt from Schoharie 
County. The debate grew very hot. We were all on our feet. 
No attention was paid to parliamentary law or the rules of the 
Assembly. It looked for a while as if the man with the loud- 
est voice was going to win, when an elderly member of the body 
from Erie County arose from his place and commanded the 
attention of the Chair, and the Speaker, believing he rose to 
argue the question, recognized him, and he said, “Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to announce that Cornell has just won the boat race.” 
He then sat down. Jesse Phillips then arose and said, “I am 
a U. of M.,” meaning he graduated from the University of 
Michigan. Another man said, “It has no great interest for me, 
I am a Yale man,” and Merritt said, “It does not particularly 
interest me, I am a Harvard man.” Of course, I was in the 
argument, but I was all alone. I could not let the other side 
say anything I did not say. I then said, “Well, Mr. Speaker, if 
this is the way it is, I am an F. F. M. man.” Everybody kept 
quiet. Jimmy Hully was sitting behind me, and he asked 
“What is that, A1 ?” and I said, “That is Fulton Fish Market.” 
It is needless for me to say that when the clerk called the roll 
the market won. That is the meaning of F. F. M. on the menu 
card. 

I understand, in accordance with the remarks of our chair- 
man, that every governor has been brought here to be advised 
by the Lotos Club. I was advised not to try to be the Legis- 
lature. Probably not in the history of the club has there been 
any man entertained by you as Governor of the State who has 
had a better understanding of the fact that he mi ght not to 
try to be the Legislature than I have, because I was studiously 
engaged for a number of years in convincing some governors 
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that they could not do that ; but, of course, that does not mean 
that the executive must send to the legislature on the first of 
January a recommendation and then lie down himself entirely 
after that. You also advised me, Mr. President, to take care 
and be careful of bosses and logrollers and machines. While I 
know the methods of all of these institutions, I am not busy 
taking care of myself as against these things ; I am protecting 
myself from the candidates that are around. My election and 
my entrance into the Executive Chamber gave great encour- 
agement to members of the Legislature who served me in years 
gone by, and my job is to try to convince them that they can 
follow me, not by trying to pull me down, but by helping me 
along. 

My distinguished friend Frank Cobb said that prohibition 
was never fought out as an issue in this country. I think his 
memory is at fault there. I think there was a lot said about it 
only a few months ago. I want to trespass upon your time to 
give you a little idea and a little information about the ques- 
tion of prohibition. I recommended in my first annual message 
to the Legislature that we hold an election in the State of New 
York and that all men and women who registered and voted at 
the last election be permitted to go into the voting booth and 
say “Yes” or “No,” as to whether or not they believe that the 
State of New York ought to ratify the federal amendment of 
the Constitution providing for prohibition. 

Now, a man who had implicit confidence in the justice of 
this cause never was afraid to submit it to all the people. What 
would have been the effect of it? It would have had the effect 
of making everybody satisfied with it when they felt sure that 
the majority wanted it. What is the fundamental, underlying, 
basic principle of democratic government, if it is not the will 
of the majority? 

I remember back in 1912 we had the first Socialist elected 
to the assembly from Schenectady County. He came down to 
the assembly with all kinds of notions about government, he 
voted for himself for speaker ; failing in that he voted for him- 
self as clerk ; failing in that he finally voted for himself for 
sergeant-at-arms, and he made the record. When he arrived in 
Albany on the 1st of January he wore long hair and he had 
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some queer notions, but before the 17th of March he went down 
to the Ten Eyck and got as perfect a hair cut as any man ever 
had in his life. If there was one thing more than another that 
satisfied him about the operations of the legislature it was the 
calling of the roll. He had every opportunity given to every 
other member to express himself on any subject, to the last de- 
gree, but when the clerk called the roll and seventy-six men 
voted against him, he was then entirely satisfied. 

Governor Whitman said that the legislators went back to the 
people. I desire to inform him that some of those that voted 
for the ratification of the prohibition amendment have not gone 
home since. 

If I may be permitted just a serious word on the ratification 
of the amendment by this State, it is this : that what is at pres- 
ent underlying a great deal of the dissension over the prohibi- 
tion amendment in Albany is the well-known fact in the mind 
of every man who wants to speak thoroughly and impartially 
about it, and that is that if each member of the legislature had 
been left to express his own free independent thought upon 
it it could not have been passed. That is particularly so of 
the Assembly. It was passed by virtue of the old-time vehicle, 
the party Caucus. The men were brought into a room and were 
told they would either vote that way or they would vote them- 
selves out of the party. That is the answer. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

We have only had during my time in public life two amend- 
ments to the Constitution, one was to give the government the 
power to impose the income tax and the other- was the direct 
election of United States Senators. Both of these questions 
admit of no argument. There was never any one who made 
any argument why the people should not elect the United 
States Senators. No one attempted to say it was not funda- 
mentally right. But the prohibition amendment is an entirely 
different thing. It is the exercise of police power by the federal 
government that is the inherent right of the states themselves. 

Of course, I agree with the thought that there is a very great 
feeling throughout this State against the saloon. However, the 
cure for the evil was not to cut the arm off entirely ; the State 
had it within its power to regulate the saloon. It had it within 
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its power to abolish the saloon, but it did not do it, and if I 
was asked to-night what, in my personal opinion, helped to 
create some of the great sentiment against the liquor traffic in 
this State I would have to say that it was because the liquor 
interests have opposed stubbornly, for as many years back as 
I can remember, every attempt at the regulation of their busi- 
ness. 

I am given to understand that according to precedent this 
dinner should have taken place in the month of January. It is 
probably my fault. While we are on that subject, and going 
back over my three months in the Executive Chamber, let me 
digress for a moment on another topic. If the governors of 
the State are going to keep alive, if they are going to be able 
to do the business of the State, an amendment to the Consti- 
tution is absolutely necessary electing two governors, one busi- 
ness man and one social man, so that there can always be a 
governor on tap for every public gathering and one in Albany 
to attend to the business of the State. Whether it was be- 
cause of the stress of the times I do not know; probably Gov- 
ernor Whitman went through the same experience as I went 
through ; but between the ist of December, up to and including 
to-night, I have been invited to some three hundred and fifty 
functions of all kinds, dinners, opening up of bicycle shows, 
opening of the automobile show, public gatherings of all names, 
kinds and descriptions, and I am responsible for the fact that 
this dinner did not take place on schedule time in the month 
of January. It was postponed until this late date so that I 
would have a clear conscience when I told those who invited me 
to attend dinners that I had not attended one this year. 

Governor Hughes spoke about his $25,000,000 appropriation 
bill. It is nothing. I will have a $90,000,000 one. It looks as 
if I will only have the consolation of saying if I had not been 
elected it would have been $100,000,000. 

That brings us to a very important question, around which 
all other questions are revolving at the present time — the one 
big question that is pressing for immediate solution, and that 
is where to get the money to run the government. The State 
itself is about $20,000,000 short in its anticipated revenues as 
compared to its overhead expenses. I am informed that the 
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cities of the State are about $33,000,000 short; that is, all the 
cities grouped together, so that the legislature and the govern- 
ment at Albany are confronted with the proposition not alone 
of finding the necessary money to carry on the State’s business, 
but it must also enable the different municipalities to find the 
money to carry on their business. 

In the past a great deal of the state revenue has come from 
indirect sources, the only direct tax being that which is suffi- 
cient to amortize the bonds of the State and pay the interest 
upon them. The indirect system of taxation has undoubtedly 
led to extravagant ideas; I mean extravagant ideas as against 
the statement of extravagance in government. Why? Because 
no one ever felt the pinch of it, the man on the street never 
pays anything, he thinks, towards the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment of this State, and $20,000,000 of it alone came from 
the Excise Tax. No man thought when he was taking a drink 
of wine or a glass of beer, that he was making any contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of the government of the State. Surely 
no hotel proprietor or no saloon keeper when he put down his 
$1,200 for his license believed he was paying any tax to the 
State. His idea was he was simply paying what the law re- 
quired for the privilege he was going to enjoy. 

Now, there may have been a time when the system of in- 
direct taxation could be said to be all right. That was before 
the government gave to the man and the woman on the street 
the service that it is giving to-day. At that time the Health 
Department of the government cost less than $80,000 a year, 
whereas the cost to-day is closer to $500,000. At that time we 
had no Public Service Commission; the great public service 
corporations were regulated by general laws. Now and then 
the legislature passed a special one, applying to a certain given 
locality of the State. We had no great Industrial Commission. 
The total expense of the Labor Department was less than 
$150,000 a year. To-day it is more than $1,000,000 so that 
the State to-day is giving its service to the individual, the man 
on the street, the like of which has never been given before, 
and the only way to have him understand that the service costs 
something is to devise some means of taxation that will reach 
him. 
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It will have a good effect in another way. When he feels 
that he has to pay, he will not be so ready to vote for every- 
thing that comes along that costs money. In 1911 there were 
submitted to the people of this State, and this, by the way, 
furnishes a very good argument against the referendum, two 
amendments to the State Constitution, one proposition was to 
bond the State for $21,000,000 for Canal Terminals, and one 
of the Constitutional provisions was intended to safeguard the 
$21,000,000, to safeguard the expenditure of money in con- 
demnation proceedings, and the people of this State went to the 
polls and voted on the proposition that would safeguard this 
expenditure, and voted for the expenditure of $21,000,000. That 
is history. 

In conclusion I want to thank the Lotos Club from the bot- 
tom of my heart for the honor they have shown to me by this 
complimentary dinner to-night. I want to thank the president, 
who, in speaking for the club, said so many kind things, and 
leave this thought with the Lotos Club : I am not a candidate 
for anything in the world. I am trying to demonstrate with 
all the ability and energy at my command, that the ordinary 
everyday man who plays on the sidewalks of New York can be 
elevated to the governorship and can be a real governor. 
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CHARLES EMORY SMITH 

THE PRESIDENT’S PRELUDE 

Speech of Charles Emory Smith at the thirteenth annual dinner of 
the New England Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December 
22, 1893. Mr. Smith, then president of the society, delivered the 
usual introductory address of the presiding officer, immediately 
after ex-President Benjamin F. Harrison had spoken. 

Honored Guests and Fellow Members : — I am sure that you 
have greatly enjoyed the brilliant and witty speech to which 
you have just listened — a speech which shows that our distin- 
guished guest is as felicitous at the dinner table as he is sig- 
nally successful in other fields of oratory. But if you have 
deluded yourself with the idea that because of this change in 
the program you are to escape the infliction of the usual ad- 
dress by the president of the society, it is now my duty to un- 
deceive you. [Laughter.] Even the keen reflections of General 
Harrison respecting the prepared impromptu speeches shall not 
deter us. The rest of us who are not as gifted as he is have 
expended too much midnight oil and sacrificed too much of the 
gray matter of the brain to lose our opportunity. You will see 
that we have anticipated his impromptu observations by care- 
ful premeditating our impromptu reply. [Laughter.] Lord 
Beaconsfield said that Carlyle had reasons to speak. civilly of 
Cromwell, for Cromwell would have hanged him. [Laughter.] 
General Harrison has been hanging the rest of us— yes, hanging 
and quartering us — though this is far from being the only rea- 
son for speaking civilly of him, and yet we must go on with 
the exhibition. 

You have observed that on the program, as arranged by the 
committee, the first number is a prelude by the president and 
the last a hymn by the society. The committee evidently in- 
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tended to begin and end with music. What particular solo they 
expect me to perform I am somewhat uncertain. But the truth 
is you have already had a part of the music and you will have 
the rest when I am done. For my part is only that of the 
leader in the old Puritan choir — to take up the tuning fork 
and pitch the key; and I do this when I say that we are as- 
sembled for the two hundred and seventy-third time [laughter] 
to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. 
If any one doubts the correctness of that chronology, let him 
consult Brothers Shortridge and Lewis and Clark and Cornish, 
who have been with us from the beginning. [Laughter.] We 
have met to celebrate these forefathers [laughter], as well as 
some others, and to glorify ourselves. If we had any doubts 
about the duty we owe our ancestors, we have no scruples about 
the satisfaction we take in their posterity. “My idea of first- 
rate poetry/’ said Josh Billings, “is the kind of poetry that 
I would have writ.” So our idea of first-rate posterity is the 
kind of posterity we are. [Laughter.] 

But while not forgetting the posterity, it is not forbidden at 
these dinners to make an occasional and casual allusion to the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Thackeray tells us of an ardent young lady 
who had a devotion of the same sort to “Nicholas Nickelby.” 
When she wanted instruction, she read “Nicholas Nick- 
elby.” When she wanted amusement, she read “Nicholas 
Nickelby.” When she wanted leisure, she read “Nicholas Nick- 
elby.” When she was busy, she read “Nicholas Nickelby.” 
When she was sick, she read “Nicholas Nickelby,” and when she 
got well, she read “Nicholas Nickelby” over again. [Laugh- 
ter.] We return with the same infrequent, inconstant and un- 
certain fidelity to the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers. If we 
seek the light persiflage and airy humor of the after-dinner 
spirit, we find an inexhaustible fountain in the quaint customs 
and odd conceits of the Pilgrim Fathers. If we seek the en- 
kindling fire and the moral elevation of high principle and pro- 
found conviction and resolute courage, we find a never-ceasing 
inspiration in the unfaltering earnestness and imperishable 
deeds of the Pilgrim Fathers. [Applause.] After praying for 
all the rest of mankind, the good colored preacher closed up 
with the invocation “And, finally, O Lord ! bless the people of 
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the uninhabited portions of the globe.” [Laughter.] We are 
sometimes as comprehensive in our good will as the colored 
brother; but to-night we fix our thoughts upon that more lim- 
ited portion of mankind which belongs in nativity or ancestry 
to that more restricted part of the globe known as New Eng- 
land. 

We are here to sing the praises of these sturdy people. They, 
too, sang — and sang with a fervor that was celebrated in 
the memorable inscription on one of the pews of old Salem 
Church : — 


Could poor King David but for once 
To Salem Church repair, 

And hear his Psalms thus warbled out, 

Good Lord! how he would swear. 

And it was not in Salem Church, either, that the Psalms were 
sung with the peculiar variations of which we have record. 
An enterprising establishment proposed to furnish all the hymn 
books to a congregation not abundantly blessed with this 
world’s goods, provided it might insert a little advertisement. 
The thrifty congregation in turn thought there would be no 
harm in binding up any proper announcement with Watt and 
Doddridge; but when they assembled on Christmas morning, 
they started back aghast as they found themselves singing — 

Hark! The herald angels sing, 

Beecham’s Pills are just the thing; 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

Two for man and one for child. 

But if the Pilgrim Fathers were not the sweetest warblers, they 
at least never wobbled. They always went direct to their mark. 
As Emerson said of Napoleon, they would shorten a straight 
line to get at a point. They faced the terrors of the New Eng- 
land northeast blast and starved in the wilderness in order that 
we might live in freedom. We have literally turned the tables 
on them and patiently endure the trying hardships of this fes- 
tive board in order that their memories may not die in forget- 
fulness. 
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We can never forget the hardships which they were forced 1 
to endure, but at the same time we must recognize that they 
had some advantages over us. They escaped some of the inflic- 
tions to which we have been compelled to submit. They braved 
the wintry blast of Plymouth, but they never knew the ever- 
lasting wind of the United States Senate. [Laughter.] They 
slumbered under the long sermons of Cotton Mather, but they 
never dreamed of the fourteen consecutive hours of Nebraska 
Allen or Nevada Stewart. They battled with Arminian dogmas 
and Antinomian heresies, but they never experienced the ex- 
hilarating delights of the Silver debate or throbbed under the 
rapturous and tumultuous emotions of a Tariff Schedule. 

They had their days of festivity. They observed the annual 
day of Thanksgiving with a reverent, and not infrequently with 
a jocund, spirit; but advanced as they were in many respects, 
they never reached that sublime moral elevation and that high 
state of civilization which enable us in our day to see that the 
only true way to observe Thanksgiving is to shut up the 
churches and revel in the spiritual glories of the flying wedge 
and the triumphant touchdown. [Laughter.] Their calendar 
had three great red-letter days of celebration : Commencement 
day, which expressed and emphasized the foremost place they 
gave to education in their civil and religious polity; Training 
or Muster day, which illustrated the spirit and the skill that 
gave them victory over the Indians and made them stand un- 
daunted on Bunker Hill under Warren and Putnam until above 
the gleaming column of red-coats they could look into the* 
whites of the enemies’ eyes ; and Election day, upon which, with 
its election sermon and its solemn choice of rulers, they acted 
out their high sense of patriotic duty to the Commonwealth. 
We are deeply concerned in these days about the debasement 
of the ballot-box. Perhaps we could find a panacea in the prac- 
tice of our Pilgrim Fathers. They enacted a law that right of 
suffrage should be limited to church members in good standing. 
Suppose we had such a law now, what a revolution it would 
Work either in exterminating fraud or in promoting piety! 

Gentlemen, it is with honest pride and fresh inspiration that 
we gather once a year to revive our enkindling story. The* 
Santa Maria, with its antique form and its flying pennant, con- 
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trasting the past with the present, amid the dazzling and now 
vanishing splendors of the wondrous White City, has this year 
recalled the discovery of America. But the jewel is more pre- 
cious than the casket. The speaking picture appeals to us more 
than its stately setting. And heroic as was the voyage of the 
Santa Maria across a trackless sea to an unknown continent, it 
was the nobler mission of the Mayflower to bring the priceless 
seeds of principle and liberty which have blossomed in the re- 
splendent development and progress of our great free Republic. 
Conscience incarnate in Brewster and Bradford, in Winthrop 
and Winslow, smote Plymouth Rock ; and from that hour there 
has poured forth from its rich fountain a perennial stream of in- 
tellectual and moral force which has flooded and fertilized a 
broad continent. The Puritan spirit was duty; the Puritan 
creed was conscience; the Puritan principle was individual 
freedom ; the Puritan demand was organized liberty, guaranteed 
and regulated by law. [Applause.] That spirit is for to-day 
as much as for two centuries ago. It fired at Lexington the 
shot heard round the world, and it thundered down the ages in 
the Emancipation Proclamation. It lives for no narrow section 
and it is limited to no single class. The soul that accepts God 
and conscience and equal manhood has the Puritan spirit, 
whether he comes from Massachusetts or Virginia, from Ver- 
mont or Indiana; whether you call him Quaker or Catholic, 
disciple of Saint Nicholas or follower of Saint George. [Ap- 
plause.] The Puritan did not pass away with his early 
struggles. He has changed his garb and his speech ; he has ad- 
vanced with the progress of the age ; but in his fidelity to prin- 
ciple and his devotion to duty he lives to-day as truly as he 
lived in the days of the Puritan Revolution and the Puritan 
Pilgrimage. His spirit shines in the lofty teachings of Chan- 
ning and in the unbending principles of Sumner, in the ripened 
wisdom of Emerson and in the rhythmical lessons of Long- 
fellow. The courageous John Pym was not more resolute and 
penetrating in leading the great struggle in the Long Parlia- 
ment than was George F. Edmunds in the Senate of the United 
States. And the intrepid and sagacious John Hampden, heroic 
in battle and supreme in council, wise, steadfast, and true, was 
but a prototype of Benjamin Harrison. 



F. HOPKINSON SMITH 

HOLLAND TO-DAY 

Address made at the banquet of the Holland Society January 19, 

1 9 1 1. The toastmaster in introducing the speaker said: “Now to 
respond for the Holland of to-day, since we have heard so much 
of the Holland of the past, I shall present to you one of the great 
masters of American fiction. It is a rare pleasure to present to a 
Dutch audience, the creator of one of the most lovable characters 
we know, the man who introduced us to Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville.” [Great applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Governor of the State, Ladies in the 
Gallery, Gentlemen on the Floor, and You Hollanders 
[laughter] : — I have listened to the speech of the distinguished 
understudy who represented the State of New York, or, rather, 
that portion of it called the City. [Laughter.] He seemed 
ashamed of his one-eighth Holland blood. 

[Mr. McAneny : No ! ! ] 

I will not be interrupted. [Laughter.] I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand that I, a Virginian, claim ninety-nine per 
cent of Holland blood. [Laughter.] Of course, it did not 
come to me direct. It came by marriage, but I have a son who 
can claim fifty per cent, and that is true. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, the Holland dinner is one of those over- 
joyous, soul-inviting functions which revolves with the regu- 
larity of the planets. Some customs may go out of fashion, 
others be permanently buried and forgotten — not so the an- 
nual gathering of the Dutch. They would be as loth to bury 
this function as Colonel Singleton’s fellow citizens were loth 
to bury that military gentleman. An old friend of his, who 
had not seen him for some years, went down to his native town 
and met an old darky sitting on the fence. He said : “Mose, you 
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live here?” “Yes, sah, I live here.” “Remember me?” “No, 
sah; ah don’t recommember you.” 

(Colonel Singleton was the best judge of Bourbon whisky 
in that part of the State.) 

“How are all our friends around here?” “Well, sah, most 
ob dem am dead.” “What became of Major Douglas?” “He 
am dead, sah.” “Major Douglas dead?” “Yes, sah; done 
buried him fo’ years ago.” “Well, what has become of Captain 
Tom Simpson?” “Dead.” “Well! well!” “Yas, sah; buried 
•him fo’ months ago.” “Well, what became of my old friend 
Colonel Singleton? Did you bury him, too?” “Kunnel Sin- 
gleton? No, sah, we didn’t bury the Kunnel; we just done 
poured him back in de barr’l.” [Laughter.] 

One other thing has struck me, and that is that, in your own 
and in most of the annual dinners which occur in New York, 
the sum of the talk has been about your ancestors— what that 
particular breed did for you people. You glorify those grave- 
yards that are on the hill. You speak of the great admirals 
and the great generals; you talk of that wonderful body of 
men who sacrificed their farms rather than have them polluted 
by a high-stepping Spanish heel. These are the sort of things 
you indulge in. Why, my dear men, have you any idea as to 
what Holland is to-day? I visited it first twenty-six years ago, 
and I spend several weeks there almost every year. I left Dor- 
drecht, which to me is the concentration and the beauty spot 
of all that low section of the country, only in September last ; 
and I assure you that of all the places I know on the earth, there 
is no one single spot where for me, an outdoor painter, I can 
get that quality, that beauty, that charm, which I can get in 
this, the home of many of your ancestors. [Applause.] 

Take its art, for instance. You speak of Rembrandt, of 
Franz Hals, and of the schools their names stand for ; wonder- 
ful in their time! — wonderful even to-day! — the marvelous 
technique of this marvelous Rembrandt, whose pictures look as 
if yellow glass had fused a light into and through the canvas 1 
But let me for a moment come down to the school of to-day — 
the pictures of Mauve, Mesdag, Israels and Maris. 

There hangs to-night in Cincinnati a picture, a large canvas 
(I think about five and one-half by four) painted by Mauve, 
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that, if I know anything about my art, is unequaled by any 
single landscape in the world. Now that is a large statement. 
But when you begin to think what makes a landscape — that 
is, an outdoor picture — and what it should represent, you will 
agree that in Charles Taft’s house in Cincinnati there hangs a 
Mauve which comes as close to the “out-of-door” as any canvas 
your eyes ever rested on; and yet, what is it? A straight hori- 
zontal line, a flock of sheep, a man in a blue shirt with a staff, 
his head cutting the sky line, a dog in the foreground, some 
dust, and then a sky that goes into infinity! I have stood in 
front of that picture sometimes for an hour at a time, trying 
to get at the secret of the man’s success. It is impossible, 

Mesdag is over eighty-two now, and is still depicting the 
power of the sea — its mighty rush of water, the passing of 
boats, the cold grays, the sky, the wet, the rime and the salt. 
This man puts his brush where it should lie and the canvas 
lives. And Israels is also eighty-two ; — with his interiors, which 
you know and which the world knows. Master of diffused light, 
illumining perhaps a mother and child, the cradle, or an old fish- 
erman, his touch as marvelous to-day as it was forty years ago ! 

So let us have the Holland of to-day, and then we will know 
what your people are doing for the civilization of the earth, 
[Applause.] 

I know most of the highways of Europe ; — I know the road 
from Paris ; through the continent ; up through Sweden ; over to 
St. Petersburg; down to Odessa, Constantinople, and Venice, 
— and back to the Boulevards. I have traveled them a great 
many times. I know the small by-ways of Europe. I have a 
little “hole-in-the-wall” in Normandy; I have another in an- 
other part of France ; I have a place outside of Paris. I love 
those places. And then I have Dort! When I first went to 
Holland I traveled its length and breadth. I wanted some place 
where I could get all there was in Holland condensed in one 
spot, and I found it in Dordrecht. One of your distinguished 
members was with me on one of my visits, and we looked over 
the town, and climbed over the dyke, and finally went home, 
and I have been there year after year. Dort, permeated with 
the quality of the picturesque, distinguished by lines of elm- 
bordered quays, fronting rich houses, dating back to 1612 i 
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Magnificent residences these ! Four stories high, inhabited by 
men who have a fortune of over two millions of pounds sterling ; 
— not poor in Dort, I want you to understand. Into that little 
place all the wealth of the East was poured, many years ago ; 
and the Dutch, as you know, hold on to their money, and the 
fortunes they made still live. In front of these houses are the 
canals, bordered by trees and filled with boats, clean and white, 
slashed with emerald green, with beds of flowers on their decks ; 
the wives taking the tiller and the children playing about, and 
let me tell you something of the people; their courtesy and 
their hospitality. In the Niew Haven in Dordrecht is an old 
potato boat. It was there when I first went to Holland twenty- 
six years ago. In it at that time lived a man and his wife. In 
the hold below were stored the potatoes they then sold and 
are still selling to-day. Last summer — the old man is now 
nearly eighty years old and the dear woman is about seventy- 
seven — discovered me, painting on the quay, and, remembering 
came running out. I must come and dine. The little cabin they 
lived in— it is nothing but a barge — is hardly as large as four 
times the width of this table at which I have sat. And the 
bill of fare? Only a dish of boiled potatoes, a cup of coffee, 
and a piece of bread, and then, because I was their honored 
guest, an old pot of jam was taken down from the top shelf. 
So much for the hospitality of the people. [Applause.] 

And the loyalty of the nation ! When their little Queen was 
about to be crowned, there was not a fisherman, there was not 
a man on the street, there was not a store-keeper nor a child 
at school that did not put his or her contribution into the box. 
And for what? For a gold carriage in which the little lady 
should ride to church. And it was almost literally a gold car- 
riage, for not only were its hubs and its tires and its spokes 
plated with gold, but the whole body was covered. Just as 
much money as they could spend on it, they spent. [Applause.] 
Open your mouth and say one word against the little Queen 
anywhere in any public part of Holland and what would hap- 
pen? You would be in the canal or in jail before really you had 
finished your sentence. So much for the loyalty of the people. 

Do you know what I mean by loyalty ? — real loyalty? 

Within a year, one rainy, cold night, when the fog settled, 
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news went through London that the King was dying. All 
through the night the people who could afford the bulletins 
knew; but the people in the suburbs, the shop girl and the 
homeless, could not afford to buy, and they did not know. On 
that sad morning, near six o’clock, hardly light, a shop girl 
went blocks out of her way up to Buckingham Palace, put her 
little face between the iron railings, and looked up in the sky, 
waiting for the fog to clear, so she could see whether the flag was 
half-mast or full. Then, as she looked again, the fog lifted. 
It was half-mast, and she knew. She wore a ragged brown coat 
and a black straw hat with some gay red paper flowers on it. 
She stood for a moment gazing at the flag, took the hat from 
her head, crumpled the flowers in her hand, put them in her 
pocket, replaced the hat and went away, walking slowly, the 
tears streaming down her face. No higher tribute was ever 
paid a sovereign the world over than was paid King Edward 
by that shop girll [Applause.] That is the sort of loyalty 
they also have in Holland. [Applause.] 

And now does this teach us nothing? Have you men here 
before me — you who boast, and justly so, of the pluck, the 
courage, the morale of your ancestors — no duty to perform 
here in this your new home. Is it not your bounden duty to 
stand here for the good things which inspired your men of old ? 
Here in New York City to-day there is hardly a man in office 
who is not the subject of abuse. When he takes office, or 
even when he absents himself from it for six weeks’ vacation 
[applause], the same abuse is poured out — and it is increasing. 
And as this influx comes in and this enormous tide of immigra- 
tion settles among us — Slavs, Mongolians, Malays, all the 
nations of the earth — not forgetting that top scum from the 
scrap heaps of Italy — when this is dumped in among us, you 
men, who know really what a republic means and what true 
liberty stands for — only to you, and to the Scotch, English, 
Dutch and Swiss, can the republic look to preserve the tradi- 
tions of our fathers. [Applause.] We have preserved it up to 
date. You gentlemen have done your part. The nation honors 
and reveres you, and so I say to-night, let us fill our glasses 
and send our greetings across the sea to the little mother, your 
Queen, the baby she loves, and the country she rules over. 



JAN C. SMUTS 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

An address by Lieutenant-General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, com- 
manding the British forces in the East African Campaign, delivered 
at a banquet given in his honor by members of both Houses of 
Parliament on May 15, 1917. The London Telegraph commenting 
on this speech, declared it “was one of the finest and most states- 
manlike utterances that the war has produced. If the British 
nation did not realize fully before, it assuredly will understand now 
what a noble ornament and strong pillar of the Empire it possesses 
in the soldier-statesman who has been representing the Union of 
South Africa in the Imperial War Conference. Hitherto we have 
thought of him principally as a brilliant soldier — how brilliant, the 
records of his campaigns in what were once German East and 
Southwest Africa are the best witness — but, great as his military 
services have been, the future may well reveal political services 
even more valuable still.” Another address by General Smuts is 
given in Volume VIII. 

Ever since I came to this country, about two months ago, I 
have received nothing but the most profound and charming 
kindness and hospitality, which has culminated in this unique 
banquet to-night. I appreciate it all the more because I know 
it is given at a time when the greatest storm in the world’s 
history is raging, and when nobody in this country or great 
city feels inclined to indulge in any festivities or banquets. 
When I return home I shall be able to tell the people of South 
Africa that I have been received by you not as a guest, not as 
a stranger, but simply as one of yourselves. 

Speaking with a somewhat different accent, and laying a dif- 
ferent emphasis on many things, as no doubt becomes a bar- 
barian from the outer marches of the Empire — and one whose 
mind is not yet deeply furrowed with trenches and dugouts — 
I would like first of all to say how profoundly thankful I am 
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to Lord French for the words which have fallen from his lips. 
Your expressions in regard to myself are largely, I feel, unde- 
served. At any rate, I accept them as coming from an old op- 
ponent and comrade in arms. I know they are meant in the 
best spirit, and I accept them as such. 

Your words recall to my mind many an incident of those 
stirring times when we were opposing commanders in the Boer 
War. I may refer to two. On one occasion I was surrounded 
by Lord French — and was practically face to face with dis- 
aster. Nothing was left me but, by the most diligent scouting, 
to find a way out. I ventured into a place which bore the very 
appropriate name of Murderers’ Gap — and I was the only man 
who came out alive. One account of that stated that one Boer 
escaped, but he probably had so many bullets in him that he 
would be no further danger. I survived to be your guest to- 
night. Two days after I broke through — blessed words in these 
times — and on a very dark night, I came to a railway, which 
I was just on the point of crossing, when we heard a train. 
Some of us felt inclined to wreck and capture that train, but 
for some reason or other I said, “No, let it pass.” You can 
imagine my feelings when some time afterwards I learned that 
the only freight on that train was Sir John French with one or 
two AJD.C.’s, moving round from one part of his front to an- 
other to find out how I had broken through. If I had not 
missed that chance he would have been my guest, no doubt very 
welcome, though no doubt embarrassing. Fate has willed other- 
wise. I am his guest. 

Those were very difficult and strenuous days in which one 
learned many a valuable lesson, good for all life. One of those 
lessons was that under stress of great difficulty practically 
everything breaks down ultimately, and the only things that 
survive are really the simple human feelings of loyalty and 
comradeship to your fellows, and patriotism which can stand 
any strain and bear you through all difficulty and privation. 
We soldiers know the extraordinary value of these simple feel- 
ings, how far they go, and what strain they can bear, and how 
ultimately they support the whole weight of civilization. That 
war was carried on by both sides in a sportsmanlike spirit, and 
in a clean, chivalrous way— and out of that calamity has been 
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produced the happy state of affairs that you see to-day in South 
Africa, and which led to a new basis on which to build the 
larger and happier South Africa which is arising to-day. 

I am sure that in the great struggle now being waged you 
will see some cause leading to lasting results. Here you have 
from all parts of the British Empire young men gathering on 
the battlefields of Europe, and whilst your statesmen keep 
planning a great scheme of union for the future of the Empire, 
my feeling is that very largely the work is already done. The 
spirit of comradeship has been born in this campaign on the 
battlefields of Europe, and many of the men from the various 
parts of the Empire will be far more powerful than any in- 
strument of government that you can elect in the future. I feel 
sure that in after days, when our successors come to sum up 
what has happened and draw up a balance-sheet, there will 
be a good credit balance due to this common feeling of com- 
radeship which will have been built up. Now once more, as 
many ages ago during the Roman Empire, the Germanic vol- 
cano is in eruption, and the whole world is shaking. No doubt 
in this great revolution you are faced in this country with the 
most difficult and enormous problems which any Government 
or people have ever been called upon to face — problems of 
world-wide strategy, of man-power, communications, food 
supply, of every imaginable kind and magnitude, so large that 
it is almost beyond the wit of man to solve them, and it is in- 
telligible that where you have so many difficulties to face, one 
forgets to keep before one’s eye the situation as a whole. And 
yet that is very necessary. 

It is most essential that even in this bitter struggle, even 
when Europe is looming so large before our eyes, we should 
keep before us the whole situation. We should see it steadily, 
and see it whole. I would ask you not to forget in these times 
the British Commonwealth of nations. Do not forget that 
larger world which is made up of all the nations that belong 
to the Empire. Bear in mind that after all Europe is not so 
large, and will not always continue to loom so large as at pres- 
ent. Even now in the struggle the pace of Europe is being 
permanently slowed down. Your Empire is spread all over the 
world, and even where the pace is slowed down in one portion 
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it is accelerated in another, and you have to keep the whole 
before you in order to judge fairly and sanely of the factors 
which affect the whole. 

I wish to say a few words to-night on this subject, because 
I think there is a tendency sometimes to forget certain aspects 
of the great questions with which we are now confronted. 
That is one of the reasons why I am glad the Imperial Con- 
ference was called at this time, apparently a very opportune 
moment, and yet the calling of this Conference at this time has 
already directed attention once more to that other aspect of 
the whole situation which is so important to us. Remember, 
it is not only Europe that we have to consider, but also the 
future of this great commonwealth to which we all belong. It 
is peculiarly situated; it is scattered over the whole world; it 
is not a compact territory; it is dependent for its very exist- 
ence on world-wide communications, which must be maintained 
or this Empire goes to pieces. In the past thirty years you see 
what has happened. Everywhere upon your communications 
Germany has settled down; everywhere upon the communica- 
tions of the whole globe you will find a German colony here and 
there, and the day would have come when your Empire would 
have been in very great jeopardy from your lines of communi- 
cation being cut. 

Now, one of the by-products of this war has been that the 
whole world outside Europe has been cleared of the enemy. 
Germany has been swept from the seas, and from all continents 
except Central Europe. Whilst Germany has been gaining 
ground in Central Europe, from the rest of the world she has 
been swept clean ; and, therefore, you are now in this position 
— almost providentially brought to this position — that once 
more you can consider the problem of your future as a whole. 
When peace comes to be made you have all these parts in your 
hand, and you can go carefully into the question of what is 
necessary for your future security and your future safety as an 
Empire, and you can say, so far as it is possible under war 
circumstances, what you are going to keep and what you are 
going to give away. 

That is a very important precedent. I hope when the time 
comes — I am speaking for myself, and expressing nobody’s 
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opinion but my own — I feel when the time comes for peace we 
should not bear only Central Europe in mind, but the whole 
British Empire. As far as we are concerned, we do not wish 
this war to have been fought in vain. We have not fought for 
material gain, or for territory; we have fought for security in 
the future. If we attach any value to this group of nations 
which compose the British Empire, then we, in settling peace, 
will have to look carefully at our future safety and security, 
and I hope that will be done, and that no arrangement will be 
made which will jeopardize the very valuable and lasting re- 
sults which have been attained. 

That is the geographical question. There remains the other 
question — a very difficult question — of the future constitutional 
relations and readjustments in the British Empire. At a 
luncheon given recently by the Empire Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation I said, rather cryptically, that I did not think this was 
a matter in which we should follow precedents, and I hope 
you will bear with me if I say a few words on that theme, and 
develop more fully what I meant. I think we are inclined to 
make mistakes in thinking about this group of nations to which 
we belong, because too often we think of it merely as one state. 
The British Empire is much more than a state. I think the 
very expression “Empire” is misleading, because it makes 
people think of us as one single entity, one unity, to which that 
term “Empire” can be applied. We are not an Empire. Ger- 
many is an Empire, so was Rome, and so is India, but we are 
a system of nations, a community of states and nations far 
greater than any empire which has ever existed; and by using 
this ancient expression we really obscure the real fact that we 
are larger and that our whole position is different, and that we 
are not one nation, or state, or empire, but we are a whole world 
by ourselves, consisting of many nations and states, and all sorts 
of communities under one flag. We are a system of states, not 
only a static system, a stationary system, but a dynamic sys- 
tem, growing, evolving all the time towards new destinies. 

Here you have a kingdom with a number of Crown colonies ; 
besides that you have large protectorates like Egypt, which is 
an empire in itself, which was one of the greatest empires in the 
world. Besides that you have great dependencies like India— 
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an empire in itself, one of the oldest civilizations in the world, 
and we are busy there trying to see how East and West can 
work together, how the forces that have kept the East going 
can be worked in conjunction with the ideas we have evolved in 
Western civilization for enormous problems within that state. 
But beyond that we come to the so-called Dominions, a num- 
ber of nations and states almost sovereign, almost independent, 
who govern themselves, who have been evolved on the prin- 
ciples of your constitutional system, now almost independent 
states, and who all belong to this group, to this community of 
nations, which I prefer to call the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions. Now, you see that no political ideas that we evolved in 
the past, no nomenclature will apply to this world which is 
comprised in the British Empire; any expression, any name 
which we have found so far for this group has been insufficient, 
and I think the man who would discover the real appropriate 
name for this vast system of entities would be doing a great 
service not only to this country, but to constitutional theory. 

The question is, how are you going to provide for the future 
government of this group of nations? It is an entirely new 
problem. If you want to see how great it is you must take the 
United States in comparison. There you find what is essen- 
tial — one nation, not perhaps in the fullest sense, but more and 
more growing into one; one big state, consisting of subordi- 
nate parts, but whatever the nomenclature of the United States 
Constitution, you have one national state, over one big, con- 
tiguous area. That is the problem presented by the United 
States, and for which they discovered this federal solution, 
which means subordinate governments for the subordinate 
parts, but one national Federal Parliament for the whole. 

Compare with that state of facts this enormous system com- 
prised in the British Empire, of nations all over the world, some 
independent, living under diverse conditions, and all growing 
towards greater nations than they are at present. You can see 
at once that the solution which has been found practical in 
the case of the United States probably never will work under 
our system. That is what I feel in all the empires of the past, 
and even in the United States — the effort has been towards 
forming one nation. All the empires that we have known in the 
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past and that exist to-day are founded on the idea of assimila- 
tion, of trying to force different human material through one 
mold so as to form one nation. Your whole idea and basis is 
entirely different. You do not want to standardize the nations 
of the British Empire. You want to develop them into greater 
nationhood. These younger communities, the offspring of the 
mother country, or territories like that of my own people, 
which have been annexed after various vicissitudes of war — 
all these you want not to mold on any common pattern, but 
you want them to develop according to the principles of self- 
government and freedom and liberty. Therefore, your whole 
basic idea is different from anything that has ever existed be- 
fore, either in the empires of the past or even in the United 
States. 

I think tlrt this is the fundamental fact which we have to 
bear in nund — that the British Empire, or this British Com- 
monwealth of nations, does not stand for unity, standardiza- 
tion, or assimilation, or denationalization; but it stands for a 
fuller, a richer, and more various life among all the nations 
that compose it. And even nations who have fought against 
you, like my own, must feel that they and their interests, their 
language, their religions, and all their cultural interests are as 
safe and as secure under the British flag as those of the children 
of your household and your own blood. It is only in proportion 
as that is realized that you would fulfill the true mission which 
you have undertaken. Therefore, it seems, speaking my own in- 
dividual opinion, that there is only one solution, that is the 
solution supplied by our past traditions of freedom, self-gov- 
ernment, and the fullest development. We are not going to 
force common governments, federal or otherwise, but we are 
going to extend liberty, freedom, and nationhood more and 
more in every part of the Empire. 

The question arises, how are you going to keep this world to- 
gether if there is going to be all this enormous development 
towards a more varied and richer life among all its parts? It 
seems to me that you have two potent factors that you must 
rely on for the future. The first is your hereditary kingship. 
I have seen some speculations recently in the papers of this 
country upon the position of the kingship of this country; 
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speculations by people who, I am sure, have never thought of 
the wider issues that are at stake. You cannot make a repub- 
lic in this country. You cannot make a republic of the British 
Commonwealth of nations, because if you have to elect a presi- 
dent not only in these Islands, but all over the British Empire, 
you will be the ruler and representative of all these peoples; 
you are facing an absolutely insoluble problem. Now, you 
know the theory of our Constitution is that the King is not 
merely your King, but he is the King of all of us. He repre- 
sents every part of the whole Commonwealth of nations. If 
his place is to be taken by anybody else, then that somebody 
will have to be elected by a process which, I think, will pass 
the wit of man to devise. Therefore let us be thankful for the 
mercies we have. We have a kingship here which is really not 
very different from a hereditary republic, and I am sure that 
more and more in the future the trend will be in that direction, 
and I shall not be surprised to see the time when our Royal 
princes, instead of getting their consorts among the prince- 
lings of Central Europe, will go to the Dominions and the out- 
lying portions of the Empire. 

I think that in the theory of the future of this great Em- 
pire it is impossible to attach too much importance to this in- 
stitution which we have existing, and which can be developed, 
in my opinion, to the greatest uses possible for its future pres- 
ervation and development. It will, of course, be necessary to 
go further than that. It is not only the symbol of unity which 
you have in the royal ruler, but you will have to develop fur- 
ther common institutions. 

Every one admits that it would be necessary to devise better 
machinery for common consultation than we have had hitherto. 
So far we have relied upon the Imperial Conference which, 
meets every four years, and which, however useful for the work 
it has done hitherto, has not, in my opinion, been a complete 
success. It will be necessary to devise better means for achiev- 
ing our ends. A certain precedent has been laid down of call- 
ing the Prime Ministers and representatives from the Empire of 
India to the Imperial Cabinet, and we have seen the statement 
made to Lord Curzon that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to perpetuate that practice in future. Although we have 
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not yet the details of the scheme, and we have to wait for a 
complete exposition of the subject from his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, yet it is clear that in an institution like that you have a 
far better instrument of common consultation than you have in 
the old Imperial Conference, which was called only every 
four years, and which discussed a number of subjects which 
were not really of first-rate importance. After all, what you 
want is to call together the most important statesmen in the 
Empire from time to time — say once a year, or as often as may 
be found necessary — to discuss matters which concern all parts 
of the Empire in common, and in order that causes of friction 
and misunderstanding may be removed. A common policy 
should be laid down to determine the true orientation of our 
Imperial policy. 

Take foreign policy, for instance, on which the fate of the 
Empire may from time to time depend. I think it is highly 
desirable that at least once a year the most important leaders 
of the Empire should be called together to discuss these mat- 
ters, and to determine a common policy, which would then be 
carried out in detail by the various executive governments of 
the commonwealth nations. This Imperial Council or Cabinet 
will not themselves exercise executive functions, but they will 
lay down the policy which will be carried out by the govern- 
ments of the various parts of the Empire. A system like that, 
although it looks small, must in the end lead to very important 
results and very great changes. You cannot settle a common 
policy for the whole of the British Empire without changing 
that policy very considerably from what it has been in the past, 
because the policy will have to be, for one thing, far simpler. 
We do not understand diplomatic finesse in other parts of the 
Empire. We go by large principles, and things which can be 
easily understood by our undeveloped democracies. If your 
foreign policy is going to rest, not only on the basis of your 
Cabinet here, but finally on the whole of the British Empire, 
it will have to be a simpler and more intelligible policy, which 
will, I am sure, lead in the end to less friction, and the greater 
safety of the Empire. 

Of course, no one will ever dispute the primacy of the Im- 
perial Government in these matters. Whatever changes and 
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developments come about, we shall always look upon the Brit- 
ish Government as the senior partner in this concern. When 
this Council is not sitting the Imperial Government will con- 
duct the foreign affairs of the Empire. But it will always 
be subject to the principles and policy which have been laid 
down in these common conferences from time to time, and 
which, I think, will be a simpler and probably, in the long run, 
a saner and safer policy for the Empire as a whole. Naturally, 
it will lead to greater publicity. There is no doubt that, after 
the catastrophe that has overtaken Europe, nations in future 
will want to know more about the way their affairs are con- 
ducted. And you can understand that, once it is no longer an 
affair of one government, but of a large number of govern- 
ments who are responsible ultimately to their parliaments for 
the action they have taken, there will be a great deal more pub- 
licity and discussion of foreign affairs than there has ever been. 

I am sure that the after effects of a change like this, although 
it looks like a simple change, are going to be very important, 
not only for this community of nations, but for the world as a 
whole. Far too much stress is laid upon the instruments of 
government. People are inclined to forget that the world is 
getting more democratic, and that forces which find expression 
in public opinion are going to be far more powerful in the future 
than they have been in the past. You will find that you have 
built up a spirit of comradeship and a common feeling of pa- 
triotism, and that the instrument of government will not be the 
thing that matters so much as the spirit that actuates the whole 
system for all its parts. That seems to me to be your mission. 
You talk about an Imperial mission. It seems to me this Brit- 
ish Empire has only one mission, and that is a mission for 
greater liberty and freedom and self-development. Yours is the 
only system that has ever worked in history where a large 
number of nations have been living in unity. Talk about the 
League of Nations — you are the only league of nations that has 
ever existed; and if the line that I am sketching here is cor- 
rect, you are going to be an even greater league of nations in 
the future; and if you are true to your old traditions of self- 
government and freedom, and to this vision of your future and 
your mission, who knows that you may not exercise far greater 
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and more beneficent influence on the history of mankind than 
you have ever done before? 

In the welter of confusion which is probably going to fol- 
low the war in Europe, you will stand as the one system where 
liberty to work successfully has kept together divers communi- 
ties. You may be sure the world such as will be surrounding 
you in the times that are coming will be very likely to follow 
your example. You may become the real nucleus for the world 
government for the future. You have made a successful start ; 
and if you keep on the right track your Empire will be a solu- 
tion of the whole problem. 

I hope I have given no offense. When I look around this 
brilliant gathering, and see before me the most important men 
in the Government of the United Kingdom, I am rather anx- 
ious that we should discuss this matter, which concerns our 
future so very vitally — a matter which should never be for- 
gotten even in this awful struggle, in which all our energies are 
engaged. Memories of the past keep crowding in upon me. I 
think of all the difficulties which have surrounded us in the 
past, and I am truly filled with gratitude for the reception 
which you have given me, and with gratitude to Time, the great 
and merciful judge, which has healed many wounds — and grati- 
tude to that Divinity which “shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will.” I think of the difficulties that still lie ahead of 
us, which are going to test all the nations fighting for liberty 
far more than they have ever been tested in the past, and I 
hope and pray that they all may have clearness of vision and 
purpose, and especially that strength of soul in the coming days, 
which will be more necessary than strength of arm. I verily 
believe that we are within reach of priceless and immeasurable 
good, not only for this United Kingdom and group of nations 
to which we belong, but also for the whole world. But, of 
course, it will depend largely upon us whether the great prize is 
achieved now in this struggle, or whether the world will be 
doomed to long, weary waiting in the future. The prize is 
within our grasp, if we have strength, especially the strength of 
soul, which I hope we shall have, to see this thing through 
without getting tired of waiting until victory crowns the efforts 
of our brave men in the field. 
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THE GOSPEL OF RELAXATION 

Speech of Herbert Spencer at a dinner given in his honor in New 

York City, November 9, 1882. William M. Evarts presided. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — Along with your kindness 
there comes to me a great unkindness from Fate; for now, 
that above all times in my life I need the full command of 
what powers of speech I possess, disturbed health so threatens 
to interfere with them, that I fear I shall often inadequately 
express myself. Any failure in my response you must please 
ascribe, in part at least, to a greatly disordered nervous sys- 
tem. Regarding you as representing Americans at large, I feel 
that the occasion is one on which arrears of thanks are due. 
I ought to begin with the time, some two and twenty years ago, 
when my highly valued friend, Professor Youmans, making ef- 
forts to diffuse my books here, interested on their behalf Messrs. 
Appleton, who have ever treated me so honorably and so hand- 
somely ; and I ought to detail from that time onward the vari- 
ous marks and acts of sympathy by which I have been encour- 
aged in a struggle which was for many years disheartening. 

But intimating thus briefly my general indebtedness to my 
numerous friends most of them unknown on this side of the At- 
lantic, I must name more especially the many attentions and 
proffered hospitalities met with during my late tour as well as, 
lastly and chiefly, this marked expression of the sympathies 
and good wishes which many of you have traveled so far to give 
at great cost of that time which is so precious to an American. 
I believe I may truly say that the better health which you 
have so cordially wished me will be in a measure furthered by 
tiie wish; since all pleasurable emotion is conducive to health, 
and as you will fully believe, the remembrance of this evening 
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will ever continue to be a source of pleasurable emotion ex- 
ceeded by few if any of my remembrances. 

And now that I have thanked you sincerely though too 
briefly, I am going to find fault with you. Already in some 
remarks drawn from me respecting American affairs and 
A mer i can character, I have passed criticisms which have been 
accepted far more good-naturedly than I could reasonably 
have expected; and it seems strange that I should now again 
propose to transgress. However, that fault I have to comment 
upon is one which most will scarcely regard as a fault. It 
seems to me that in one respect Americans have diverged too 
widely from savages. I do not mean to say that they are in 
general unduly civilized. Throughout large parts of the popu- 
lation even in long-settled regions there is no excess of those 
virtues needed for the maintenance of social harmony. Es- 
pecially out in the West men’s dealings do not yet betray too 
much of the “sweetness and light” which we are told distin- 
guish the cultured man from the barbarian; nevertheless there 
is a sense in which my assertion is true. 

You know that the primitive man lacks power of application. 
Spurred by hunger, by danger or revenge he can exert himself 
energetically for a time, but his energy is spasmodic. Monoto- 
nous daily toil is impossible to him. It is otherwise with the 
more developed man. The stern discipline of social life has 
gradually increased the aptitude for persistent industry; until 
among us, and still more among you, work has become with 
many a passion. This contrast of nature is another aspect. 
The savages think only of present satisfactions and leave 
future satisfactions uncared for. Contrariwise the American, 
eagerly pursuing a future good almost ignores what good the 
passing day offers him; and when the future good is gained, 
he neglects that while striving for some still remoter good. 

What I have seen and heard during my stay among you has 
forced on me the belief that this slow change from habitual 
inertness to persistent activity has reached an extreme from 
which there must begin a counter-change — a reaction. Every- 
where I have been struck with the number of faces which told 
in strong lines of the burdens that had to be borne. I have 
been struck, too, with the large proportion of gray-haired men; 
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and inquiries have brought out the fact that with you the hair 
commonly begins to turn some ten years earlier than with us. 
Moreover, in every circle I have met men who had themselves 
suffered from nervous collapse due to the stress of business, 
or named friends who had either killed themselves by over- 
work or had been permanently incapacitated or had wasted 
long periods in endeavors to recover health. I do but echo 
the opinion of all the observant persons I have spoken to that 
immense injury is being done by this high-pressure life — the 
physique is being undermined. That subtle thinker and poet 
whom you have lately had to mourn — Emerson — says in his 
“Essays on the Gentleman,” that the first requisite is that he 
shall be a good animal. The requisite is a general one — it 
extends to man, the father, the citizen. We hear a great deal 
about the “vile body” ; and many are encouraged by the phrase 
to transgress the laws of health. But Nature quietly sup- 
presses those who treat thus disrespectfully one of her highest 
products and leaves the world to be peopled by the descendants 
of those who are not so foolish. 

Beyond these immediate mischiefs, there are remoter mis- 
chiefs. Exclusive devotion to work has the result that amuse- 
ments cease to please; and when relaxation becomes impera- 
tive, life becomes dreary from lack of its sole interest — the 
interest in business. The remark current in England that 
when the American travels, his aim is to do the greatest 
amount of sight-seeing in the shortest time, I find current 
here also; it is recognized that the satisfaction of getting on 
devours nearly all other satisfactions. When recently at Ni- 
agara, which gave us a whole week’s pleasure, I learned from 
the landlord of the hotel that most Americans come one day 
and go away the next. Old Froissart, who said of the English 
of his day that “they take their pleasures sadly after their 
fashion,” would doubtless, if he lived now, say of the Ameri- 
cans that “they take their pleasures hurriedly after their fash- 
ion.” In large measure with us, and still more with you, 
there is not that abandonment to the moment which is requi- 
site for full enjoyment ; and tins abandonment is prevented 
by the ever-present sense of multitudinous responsibilities. So 
that beyond the serious physical mischief caused by overwork. 
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there is the further mischief that it destroys what value there 
would otherwise be in the leisure part of life. Nor do the 
evils end here. There is the injury to posterity. Damaged con- 
stitutions reappear in their children and entail on them far 
more of ill than great fortunes yield them of good. When 
life has been duly rationalized by science, it will be seen that 
among a man’s duties the care of the body is imperative not 
only out of regard for personal welfare, but also out of regard 
for descendan ts. His constitution will be considered as an 
entailed estate which he ought to pass on uninjured if not 
improved to those who follow ; and it will be held that millions 
bequeathed by him will not compensate for feeble health and 
decreased ability to enjoy life. 

Once more, there is the injury to fellow citizens taking the 
shape of undue regard of competitors. I hear that a great 
trader among you deliberately endeavored to crush out every 
one whose business competed with his own; and manifestly 
the man who, making himself a slave to accumulation, absorbs 
an inordinate share of the trade or profession he is engaged 
in, makes life harder for all others engaged in it and excludes 
from it many who might otherwise gain competencies. Thus, 
besides the egoistic motive, there are two altruistic motives 
which would deter from this excess in work. 

The truth is there needs a revised ideal of life. Look back 
through the past, or look abroad through the present, and we 
find that the ideal of life is variable and depends on social 
conditions. Every one knows that to be a successful warrior 
was the highest aim among all ancient peoples of note, as it 
is still among many barbarous peoples. When we remember 
that in the Norseman’s heaven, the time was to be passed 
in daily battles with magical healing of wounds, we see how 
deeply rooted may become the conception that fighting is man’s 
proper business and that industry is fit only for slaves and 
people of low degree. That is to say, when the chronic 
struggles of races necessitate perpetual wars there is involved 
an ideal of life adapted to the requirements. We have changed 
all that in modern civilized societies, especially in England and 
still more in America. With the decline of militant activity 
and the growth of industrial activity the occupations one* 
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disgraceful have become honorable. The duty to work has 
taken the place of the duty to fight; and in the one case as 
in the other the ideal of life has become so well established 
that scarcely anybody dreams of questioning it. Practical 
business has been substituted for war as the purpose of 
existence. 

Is this modem ideal to survive throughout the future? I 
think not. While all other things undergo continuous change, 
it is impossible that ideals should remain fixed. The ancient 
ideal was appropriate to the ages of conquest by man over 
man and spread of the strongest races. The modern ideal 
is appropriate to ages in which conquest of the earth and sub- 
jection of the powers of Nature to human use is the predomi- 
nant need. But hereafter, when both these ends have in the 
main been achieved, the ideal formed will probably differ con- 
siderably from the present one. May we not foresee the na- 
ture of the difference? I think we may. 

Some twenty years ago, a good friend of mine and a (good 
friend of yours, too, though you never saw him, John Stuart 
Mill, delivered at St. Andrew’s an inaugural address on the 
occasion of his appointment to the Lord Rectorship. It con- 
tained much to be admired, as did all he wrote; there ran 
through it, however, the tacit assumption that life is for learn- 
ing and working. I felt at the time that I should have liked 
to take up the opposite thesis. I should have liked to con- 
tend that life is not for learning nor is life for working, but 
learning and working are for life. The primary use of knowl- 
edge is for such guidance of conduct under all circumstances 
as shall make living complete — all other uses of knowledge 
are secondary. It scarcely needs saying that the primary use 
of work is that of supplying the materials and aids to living 
completely; and that any other uses of work are secondary. 
But in men’s conceptions the secondary has in great measure 
usurped the place of the primary. 

The apostle of culture, as culture is commonly conceived, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, makes little or no reference to the fact 
that the first use of knowledge is the right ordering of all 
actions; and Mr. Carlyle, who is a good exponent of current 
ideas about work, insists on its virtues for quite other reasons 
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than that it achieves sustentation. We may trace everywhere 
in human affairs a tendency to transform the means into the 
end. All see that the miser does this when making the accu- 
mulation of money his sole satisfaction ; he forgets that money 
is of value only to purchase satisfaction. But it is less 
commonly seen that the like is true of the work by which the 
money is accumulated — that industry, too, bodily or mental, 
is but a means, and that it is as irrational to pursue it to the 
exclusion of that complete living it subserves as it is for the 
miser to accumulate money and make no use of it. Hereafter 
when this age of active material progress has yielded mankind 
its benefits there will, I think, come a better adjustment of 
labor and enjoyment. Among reasons for th inkin g this there 
is the reason that the processes of evolution throughout the 
world at large bring an increasing surplus of energies that are 
not absorbed in fulfilling material needs and point to a still 
larger surplus for humanity of the future. And there are other 
reasons which I must pass over. In brief, I may say that we 
have had somewhat too much of the “gospel of work.” It is 
time to preach the gospel of relaxation. 

This is a very unconventional after-dinner speech. Espe- 
cially it will be thought strange that in returning thanks I 
should deliver something very much like a homily. But I have 
thought I could not better convey my than ks than by the ex- 
pression of a sympathy which issues in a fear. If, as I gather, 
this intemperance in work affects more especially the Anglo- 
American part of the population, if there results an under- 
mining of the physique not only in adults, but also in the young, 
who as I learn from your daily journals are also being injured 
by overwork — if the ultimate consequence should be a dwin- 
dling away of those among you who are the inheritors of free 
institutions and best adapted to them, then there will come a 
further difficulty in the working out of that great future which 
lies before the American nation. To my anxiety on this account 
you must please ascribe the unusual character of my remarks. 

And now I must bid you farewell. When I sail by the Ger- 
manic on Saturday, I shall bear with me pleasant remembrances 
of my intercourse with many Americans, joined with regret that 
my state of health has prevented me from seeing a lar ger num- 
ber. 



HARRY COLLINS SPILLMAN 

DOING UNTO OTHERS 

This speech has been given frequently before Rotary Clubs and 
when published was dedicated by the author to the Rotary Club of 
America. Another address by Mr. Spillman is given in Volume V. 

“No philosophy has ever improved upon the Golden Rule, and the 
most gorgeous tapestry of trickery looks like a rag alongside tne 
simple beauties of a square deal.” 

Plato, in “The Republic/ 7 grips us with the story of men who 
lived in caves with their backs to the light and came to inter- 
pret all manifestations of life in terms of shadow. That was 
three thousand years ago. Since then the Adam family has 
evolved from the period of the cave man to the age of electricity 
and still we have shadow-men with us, men who are unable to 
distinguish between reality and unreality in certain vital issues 
of life. “There is a tenacious and dogmatic ignorance as ever- 
lasting as wisdom/ 7 The line is sometimes drawn fine between 
sanity and insanity. We may know a man for a week, a year, 
or a lifetime without recognizing the angle of his life which is 
out of plumb, the false premise which wrecks his conclusion, 
the hypothetical question to which he will always give the 
wrong answer. 

Once a student of sociology was inspecting one of the large 
asylums in Ohio. When he came to the ward where harmless 
and productive inmates were interned he was introduced to a 
man who, years before, had been an intimate friend of his 
father’s. The conversation that followed was spiced with humor 
and logic, the inmate showing rather remarkable powers of 
memory and a well-ordered mentality generally. When the 
visitor had walked a little way he turned to the superintendent 
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and related his experience of the moment before, and inquired 
whether some mistake might not have been made in committing 
the gen tleman to whom he had just been speaking. The super- 
intendent smiled and asked him to go back to the inmate and 
inquire whether he knew Alexander the Great. Upon doing 
so, the man who a moment before had demonstrated a well- 
ordered mentality, threw his thumbs under his waistcoat and 
said, “I am Alexander the Great.” Then he began to visualize 
and describe the expedition of the great Macedonian, even over 
into the city in Egypt that bears his name. 

Here was a shadow-man. We are meeting them every day 
— men and women who have never been in the asylum either 
as an inmate or a visitor, but they are as insane in certain 
respects as was this imaginary Alexander the Great; for after 
all, his only error lay in the fact that he was hopelessly in the 
minority, and refused to admit the circumstance. 

There is one stupidity that seems to cling more tenaciously 
than the rest ; one shadow that is always distorted by the sub- 
stance from which it is cast — the shadow of gold. It is in the 
great national pastime of gold-gathering, which we call by the 
more polite term of commerce, that we find the largest army of 
shadow-men; and yet commerce is a dignified and honorable 
calling. Without commerce we would have had no history. 
The wars of the world are just phases of commerce. But in the 
day of barter, selling got under the domination of Shylock 
methods ; merchandising came to be a game of wits ; and into 
our common law crept the admonition, “Let the buyer beware.” 
With every generation there came a fresh group of shadow- 
merchants thinking they could beat an orderly universe, con- 
ceiving themselves immune from the eternal laws. All down 
the ages we have deceived ourselves by think i ng it possible and 
profitable to cheat. We have tried to get something for noth- 
ing. We have been slow to learn that the inexorable relation 
of harvest to seedtime obtained in the animal as well as the 
vegetable kingdom. We are loath to believe that “Nature keeps 
books pitilessly; that our credit with her is good; but that she 
collects and there is no land to which we can fly to escape her 
bailiffs.” 

But finally came the modern philosopher telling us that a 
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man can really only cheat himself ; “that there is a silent part- 
ner to all of our bargains, the nature and soul of things taking 
unto itself the guaranty of fulfillment of every contract”; that 
man shall not travel far down the pathway of real success alone, 
but must go in company with his neighbors, encumbered with 
their friendship, their joys, and their sorrows. He must go as 
his brother’s keeper and if his brother would go with him a 
mile we have been told he must take him twain. It has been 
the recognition and acceptance of this truth that has brought 
about a renaissance in the modus operandi of business. The 
Golden Rule has been recovered from the Sunday school room 
and incorporated into the tenets of big business; and behold, 
the more we have lived up to its ideal the greater has our busi- 
ness grown. Under its transforming influence peddlers have 
become merchant princes, and shops have been converted into 
international institutions with personalities as distinct as the 
men who produced them. Socrates said to his pupils : “If you 
would be happy and successful you would do well to treat 
others as you would have others treat you.” Confucius said 
the same thing negatively — “Do not do unto others what you 
would not have others do unto you.” Socrates and Confucius 
were not theologians ; they were philosophers ; but this particu- 
lar philosophy squared with every great religion since their day 
and incidentally it squared with the law of cause and effect. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his essay on Compensation, re- 
vived interest in the Golden Rule, but Frederick Winslow 
Taylor breathed into it the breath of life. For after all, know- 
ing the truth is not equal to loving the truth, and loving the 
truth is not equal to living it. Benedict Arnold and Judas 
Iscariot knew the truth, but they did not love it, and they did 
not live it. Taylor, with his Task and Bonus System, which 
was one of the greatest efficiency plans ever devised, led us over 
the bridge that had long separated knowledge from habit. Be- 
fore his time the Golden Rule was having a wide individual ap- 
plication. Taylor recodified the law and christened it “Task 
and Bonus,” and all that Taylor did in a lifetime of effort was 
to translate into a practical, profitable, working formula, the 
Sermon on the Mount. His efficiency principles restate in a 
more practical way the philosophies and laws set forth in 
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the teachings of Socrates, Confucius, Mohammed, and Christ. 

George Bernard Shaw was once asked if the Golden Ride 
was workable as a business policy, and replied: “How do I 
know since it has never been tried.” But he was speaking of 
an obsolete age. The truth is that the bigger and wiser busi- 
ness men of our day are conducting their business according to 
the Golden Rule, and dividends are declared, not in spite of the 
fact, but on account of it. 

Ten years ago, in recognition of the need of organizing men 
who believed in the practice of doing unto others as you would 
have others do unto you, an international organization known 
as The Rotary Club came into existence and its many thousand 
members in all parts of the country are now under the banner, 
“He profits most who serves best.” 

The rallying of better business men in greater commercial 
organizations to this old philosophy is not in any sense evan- 
gelical — it is economic. Scientific fiscal surveys have shown 
that the vitals of trade is credit. Credit is based on confidence 
which is capitalized in Wall Street in the terms of good will. 
The embryo business enterprise has no good will. Thousands 
of dollars must be spent in bringing in the first customers. Ad- 
vertising would be too expensive if customers only came once. 
It is the cumulative value of advertising that keeps newspapers 
and magazines before the public. Advertising does not create 
good will, but it creates an opportunity for good will through 
service. A firm’s good will is measured by the number of its 
customers who came yesterday, and will come again to-day and 
to-morrow; by the number of one-hundred-dollar accounts on 
the books last year that may now be converted into five-hun- 
dred-dollar accounts. 

The merchant who speculates with his good will is <fo!ng busi- 
ness on the margin, which means an infrequent turnover of 
capital, and a frequent turnover of customers. The mnrliV nm 0 f 
advantage is always with the tradesmqp who can taVp for 
granted the return of old customers. This protects him at the 
bank and frees his mind for the constructive work necessary 
for wholesale and permanent expansion. Trickery in trade be- 
longs to the age of barter -and has no place in the modern mer- 
chandising plan. The man who sells, as well as the man who 
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buys, must beware- The merchant who cannot visualize him- 
self as the man on the other side of the counter, and place his 
knowledge of values at the customer’s disposal is taking an un- 
necessary business risk. 

One of the biographers of Abraham Lincoln, on searching 
into his pre-political experiences, tells us that he was at one 
time a groceryman in Salem, Illinois. Measured by the modern 
sales standpoint of selling he was a scientific salesman. One 
day he sold a farmer a sack of flour and unintentionally short- 
changed his customer. When he discovered the error he closed 
his store and walked four miles by starlight to rectify the error. 
In that one act Abraham Lincoln wrote into the decalogue of 
his merchandising a trade characteristic seventy-five years in 
advance of his day. 

Charles Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, in speaking recently before the World’s Congress of 
Salesmen, said that every great salesman has profoundly at 
heart the interest of his customer, and that no business can 
develop except as it promotes the interest of those who use 
its goods or its service. Noting the experiences of Stewart, 
Wanamaker, and Field, Mr. Schwab contends that in sales- 
manship the greatest possible unselfishness is the most enlight- 
ened selfishness. 

Recently the vice-president of one of the greatest American 
business enterprises sent a three-page letter to five hundred of 
his salesmen. In bold script just above the salutation was 
the text of the letter — Matthew, Chapters v, vi, vii. The let- 
ter was a masterpiece of sales philosophy, but the following 
paragraph was particularly significant : 

“This Hebrew carpenter went up on a mountain, nineteen 
hundred years ago, with a handful of followers, and laid down 
a new plan for doing business, and it has been working better 
every year for the nineteen hundred years since he made it, and 
each year more people believe in it. There isn’t a big success 
in the world to-day that isn’t based on it. And just as a final 
point, remember this: the very best and finest thing about that 
Sermon of the Hebrew carpenter, that has gone down through 
the ages, is, that it pays I It is right because it pays, and it 
pays because it is ri^ht ! ” 
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AMERICA VISITED 

Speech of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster, at the 
breakfast given by the Century Club, New York City, November 
2, 1878. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — The hospitality shown to 
me has been no exception to that with which every English- 
man meets in this country, in the endless repetition of kind 
words and the overwhelming pressure of genial entertainment 
which has been thrust upon me. That famous Englishman, Dr. 
Johnson, when he went from England to Scotland, which, at 
that time, was a more formidable undertaking than is a voyage 
from En g lan d to America at the present time, met at a recep- 
tion at St. Andrew’s a young professor who said, breaking the 
gloomy silence of the occasion : “I trust you have not been dis- 
appointed ! ” And the famous Englishman replied : “No ; I was 
told that I should find men of rude manners and savage tastes, 
and I have not been disappointed.” So, too, when I set out for 
your shores I was told that I should meet a kindly welcome 
and the most friendly hospitality. I can only say, with Dr. 
Johnson, I have not been disappointed. 

But in my vivid though short experience of American life 
and manners, I have experienced not only hospitality, but con- 
siderate and thoughtful kindness, for which I must ever be 
grateful. I can find it in my heart even to forgive the report- 
ers who have left little of what I have said or done unnoted, 
and when they have failed in this, have invented fabulous his- 
tories of things which I never did and sayings which I never 
uttered. Sometimes when I have been questioned as to my im- 
pressions and views of America, I have been tempted to say 
with an Englishman who was hard pressed by his constituents 
with absurd solicitations: “Gentlemen, this is the humblest 
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moment of my life, that you should take me for such a fool as 
to answer all your questions.” But I know their good inten- 
tions and I forgive them freely. 

The two months which I have spent on these shores seem 
to me two years in actual work, or two centuries rather, for in 
them I have lived through all American history. In Virginia 
I saw the era of the earliest settlers, and I met John Smith 
and Pocahontas on the shores of the James River. In Phila- 
delphia I lived with William Penn, but in a splendor which I 
fear would have shocked his simple soul. At Salem I encoun- 
tered the stem founders of Massachusetts; at Plymouth I 
watched the Mayflower threading its way round the shoals and 
promontories of that intricate bay. On Lake George and at 
Quebec I followed the struggle between the English and the 
French for the possession of this great continent. At Boston 
and Concord I followed the progress of the War of Independ- 
ence. At Mount Vernon I enjoyed the felicity of companion- 
ship with Washington and his associates. I pause at this great 
name, and carry my recollections no further. But you will 
understand how long and fruitful an experience has thus been 
added to my life, during the few weeks in which I have moved 
amongst the scenes of your eventful history. 

And then, leaving the past for the present, a new field opens 
before me. There are two impressions which are fixed upon my 
mind as to the leading characteristics of the people among 
whom I have passed, as the almanac informs me, but two short 
months. On the one hand I see that everything seems to be fer- 
menting and growing, changing, perplexing, bewildering. In 
that memorable horn: — memorable in the life of every man, 
memorable as when he sees the first view of the Pyramids, or 
of the snow-clad range of the Alps — in the hour when for the 
first time I stood before the cataracts of Niagara, I seemed to 
see a vision of the fears and hopes of America. It was mid- 
night, the moon was full, and I saw from Suspension Bridge 
the ceaseless contortion, confusion, whirl, and chaos, which 
burst forth in clouds of foam from that immense central chasm 
which divides the American from the British dominion; and as 
I looked on that ever-changing movement, and listened to 
that everlasting roar, I saw an emblem of the devouring activ- 
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ity, and ceaseless, restless, beating whirlpool of existence in the 
United States. But into the moonlight sky there rose a cloud 
of spray twice as high as the Falls themselves, silent, majestic, 
immovable. In that silver column, glittering in the moonlight, 
I saw an image of the future of American destiny, of the pillar 
of light which should emerge from the distractions of the pres- 
ent — a likeness of the buoyancy and hopefulness which char- 
acterize you both as individuals and as a nation. 

You may remember Wordsworth’s fine lines on “Yarrow Un- 
visited,” “Yarrow Visited,” and “Yarrow Revisited.” “America 
Unvisited” — that is now for me a vision of the past ; that fabu- 
lous America, in which, before they come to your shores, Eng- 
lishmen believe Pennsylvania to be the capital of Massachu- 
setts, and Chicago to be a few miles from New York — that has 
now passed away from my mind forever. “America Visited”; 
this, with its historic scenes and its endless suggestions of 
thought, has taken the place of that fictitious region. Whether 
there will ever be an “American Revisited” I cannot say; but 
if there should be, it will then be to me not the land of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and Washington, so much as the land of kindly 
homes, and enduring friendships, and happy recollections, which 
have now endeared it to me. One feature of this visit I fear 
I cannot hope to see repeated, yet one without which it could 
never have been accomplished. My two friends, to whom such 
a pleasing reference has been made by Dr. Adams, who have 
made the task easy for me which else would have been impos- 
sible; who have lightened every anxiety; who have watched 
over me with such vigilant care that I have not been allowed 
to touch more than two dollars in the whole course of my jour- 
ney — they, perchance, may not share in “America Revisited.” 
But if ever such should be my own good fortune, I shall 
remember it as the land which I visited with them; where, if at 
first they were welcomed to your homes for my sake, I have 
often felt as the days rolled on that I was welcomed for their 
sake. And you will remember them. When in after years you 
read at the end of some elaborate essay on the history of music 
or on Biblical geography the name of George Grove, you will 
recall with pleasure the incessant questionings, the eager desire 
for knowledge, the wide and varied capacity for all manner of 
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instruction, which you experienced in your conversations with 
him here. And when also hereafter there shall reach to your 
shores the fame of the distinguished physician, Dr. Harper, 
whether in England or in New Zealand, you will be the more 
rejoiced because it will bring before you the memory of the 
youthful and blooming student who inspected your hospitals 
with such keen appreciation, so impartially sifting the good 
from the evil. 

I part from you with the conviction that such bonds of 
kindly intercourse will cement the union between the two coun- 
tries even more than the wonderful cable, on which it is popu- 
larly believed in England that my friend and host, Mr. Cyrus 
Field, passes his mysterious existence appearing and reappear- 
ing at one and the same moment in London and in New York. 
Of that unbroken union there seems to me a likeness, when 
on the beautiful shores of Lake George, the Loch Katrine of 
America, I saw a maple and an oak tree growing together from 
the same stem, perhaps from the same root — the brilliant fiery 
maple, the emblem of America; the gnarled and twisted oak, 
the emblem of England. So may the two nations always rise 
together, so different each from each, and representing so dis- 
tinct a future, yet each springing from the same ancestral root, 
each bound together by the same healthful sap, the same vigor- 
ous growth. 
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THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT 

Speech of Henry M. Stanley at a dinner given in his honor by the 
Lotos Club, New York City, November 27, 1886. Whitelaw Reid, 
president of the Lotos Club, in welcoming Mr. Stanley, said: 
“Well, gentlemen, your alarm of yesterday and last night was need- 
less. The Atlantic Ocean would not break even a dinner engage- 
ment for the man whom the terrors of the Congo and the Nile 
could not turn back, and your guest is here. [Applause.] It is 
fourteen years since you last gave him welcome. Then he came to 
you fresh from the discovery of Livingstone. The incredulity which 
even doubted the records of that adventurous march or the reality 
of his brilliant result had hardly died out. Our young correspond- 
ent, after seeing the war end here without his having a fair chance 
to win his spurs, had suddenly made a wonderful hit out of the 
expedition which nobody had really believed in and most people had 
laughed at. We were proud of him, and right glad to see him, 
and a little bit uneasy, but vastly amused over his peppery deal- 
ings with the Royal Geographers. [Laughter.] In spite of our 
admiration for his pluck and his luck we did not take him quite 
seriously. [Laughter.] In fact we did not take anything very 
seriously in those days. The Lotos Club at first was younger in 
that hearty enthusiastic reception to Stanley fourteen years ago in 
that gay little clubhouse next to the Academy of Music; we were 
thinking far more of a hearty greeting to the comrade of the quill 
who had been having a hard time but had scored ‘a big beat’ 
[laughter] than of adequate recognition to the man already well 
launched on a career that ranks him among the foremost explorers 
of the century. [Loud cheers.] It is the character in which you 
must welcome him now. The Royal Geographical Society has no 
further doubt as to the credit to which he is entitled. He brings 
its diploma of honorary membership [“Hear! Hear!”], he bears 
the gold medal of Victor Emmanuel, the decorations of the Khe- 
dive, the commission of the King of the Belgians. More than any 
of them he cherishes another distinction — what American would 
not prize it? — the vote of thanks of the Legislature and the recog- 
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nition of his work by our Government. The young war-correspond- 
ent has led expeditions of his own — the man who set out merely 
to find Livingstone, has himself done a work greater than Living- 
stone’s. [Applause.] He has explored Equatorial Africa, pene- 
trated the Dark Continent from side to side, mapped the Nile, and 
founded the Free State on the Congo. [Applause.] All honor to 
our returning guest! The years have left their marks upon his 
frame and their honors upon his name. Let us make him forget 
the fevers that have parched him, the wild beasts and the more 
savage men that have pursued him. [“Hear! Hear!”] He is once 
more among the friends of his youth, in the land of his adoption. 
Let us make him feel at home. [Applause.] I give you the health 
of our friend and comrade.” Sir Henry M. Stanley’s lecture, 
“Through the Great Forest,” is given in Volume XIII. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Lotos Club: — One 
might start a great many principles and ideas which would re- 
quire to be illustrated and drawn out in order to present a pic- 
ture of my feelings at the present moment. I am conscious 
that in my immediate vicinity there are people who were great 
when I was little. I remember very well when I was unknown 
to anybody, how I was sent to report a lecture by my friend 
right opposite, Mr. George Alfred Townsend, and I remember 
the manner in which he said: “Galileo said: The world 
moves round/ and the world does move round,” upon the plat- 
form of the Mercantile Hall in St. Louis — one of the grandest 
things out. [Laughter and applause.] The next great occasion 
that I had to come before the public was Mark Twain’s lecture 
on the Sandwich Islands, which I was sent to report. And when 
I look to my left here I see Colonel Anderson, whose very face 
gives me an idea that Bennett has got some telegraphic dis- 
patch and is just about to send me to some terrible region for 
some desperate commission. [Laughter.] 

And, of course, you are aware that it was owing to the pro- 
prietor and editor of a newspaper that I dropped the pacific 
garb of a journalist and donned the costume of an African trav- 
eler. It was not for me, one of the least in the newspaper 
corps, to question the newspaper proprietor’s motives. He was 
an able editor, very rich, desperately despotic. [Laughter.] 
He commanded a great army of roving writers, people of fame 
in the news-gathering world; men who had been everywhere 
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and tad seen everything from the bottom of the Atlantic to the 
top of the very highest mountain ; men who were as ready to 
give their advice to National Cabinets [laughter] as they were 
ready to give it to the smallest, police courts in the United 
States. [Laughter.] I belonged to this class of roving writers, 
and I can truly say thaf I did my best to be conspicuously great 
in it, by an untiring devotion to my duties, an untiring inde- 
fatigability, as though the ordinary rotation of the universe de- 
pended upon my single endeavors. [Laughter.] If, as some 
of you suspect, the enterprise of the able editor was only in- 
spired with a view to obtain the largest circulation, my unyield- 
ing and guiding motive, if I remember rightly, was to win his 
favor by doing with all my might that duty to which according 
to the English State Church Catechism, “it had pleased God to 
call me.” [Laughter and applause.] 

He first dispatched me to Abyssinia — straight from Missouri 
to Abyssinia! What a stride, gentlemen ! [Laughter.] People 
who lived west of the Missouri River have scarcely, I think, 
much knowledge of Abyssinia, and there are gentlemen here 
who can vouch for me in that, but it seemed to Mr. Bennett a 
very ordinary thing, and it seemed to his agent in London a very 
ordinary thing indeed, so I of course followed suit. I took it as 
a very ordinary thing, and I went to Abyssinia, and somehow 
or other good luck followed me and my telegrams reporting the 
fall of Magdala happened to be a week ahead of the British 
Government’s. The people said I had done right well, though 
the London papers said I was an impostor. [Laughter.] 

The second thing I was aware of was that I was ordered to 
Crete to run the blockade, describe the Cretan rebellion from 
the Cretan side, and from the Turkish side; and then I was 
sent to Spain to report from the Republican side and from the 
Carlist side, perfectly dispassionately. [Laughter.] And then, 
all of a sudden, I was sent for to come to Paris. Then Mr. 
Bennett, in that despotic way of his, said: “I want you to go 
and find Livingstone.” As I tell you, I was a mere newspaper 
reporter. I dared not confess my soul as my own. Mr. Ben- 
nett merely said: “Go,” and I went. He gave me a glass of 
champagne and I think that was superb. [Laughter.] , I con- 
fessed my duty to him, and I went. And as good luck would 
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have it, I found Livingstone. [Loud and continued cheering.] 
I returned as a good citizen ought and as a good reporter ought 
and as a good correspondent ought, to tell the tale, and arriv- 
ing at Aden, I telegraphed a request that I might be permitted 
to visit civilization before I went to China. [Laughter.] I 
came to civilization, and what do you think was the result? 
Why, only to find that all the world disbelieved my story. 
[Laughter.] Dear mel If I were proud of any thing , it was 
that what I said was a fact [“good!”] ; that whatever I said 
I would do, I would endeavor to do with all my might, or, as 
many a good man has done before, as my predecessors had 
done, to lay my bones behind. That’s all. [Loud cheering.] 
I was requested in an off-hand manner — just as any member 
of the Lotus Club here present would say — “Would you mind 
giving us a little resume of your geographical work?” I said: 
“Not in the least, my dear sir; I have not the slightest ob- 
jection.” And do you know that to make it perfectly geo- 
graphical and not in the least sensational, I took particular 
pains and I wrote a paper out, and when it was printed, it was 
just about so long [indicating an inch] . It contained about a 
hundred polysyllabic African words. [Laughter.] And yet 
“for a’ that and a’ that” the pundits of the Geographical Society 
— Brighton Association — said that they hadn’t come to listen to 
any sensational stories, but that they had come to listen to 
facts. [Laughter.] Well now, a little gentleman, very rev- 
erend, full of years and honors, learned in Cufic inscriptions 
and cuneiform characters, wrote to The Times stating that it 
was not Stanley who had discovered Livingstone but that it was 
Livingstone who had discovered Stanley. [Laughter.] 

If it had not been for that unbelief, I don’t believe I should 
ever have visited Africa again; I should have become, or I 
should have endeavored to become, with Mr. Reid’s permis- 
sion, a conservative member of the Lotos Club. [Laughter.] 
I should have settled down and become as steady and as stolid 
as some of fh^se patriots that you have around here, I should 
have said nothing offensive. I should have done some “treat- 
ing.” I should have offered a few cigars and on Saturday night, 
perhaps, I would have opened a bottle of champagne and dis- 
tributed it among my friends. But that was not to be. I left 
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New York for Spain and then the Ashantee War broke out and 
once more my good luck followed me and I got the treaty of 
peace ahead of everybody else, and as I was coming to England 
from the Ashantee War a telegraphic dispatch was put into 
my hands at the Island of St. Vincent, saying that Livingstone 
was dead. I said : “What does that mean to me ? New York- 
ers don’t believe in me. How was I to prove that what I have 
said is true? By George! I will go and complete Livingstone’s 
work. I will prove that the discovery of Livingstone was a 
mere fleabite. I will prove to them that I am a good man and 
true.” That is all that I wanted. [Loud cheers.] 

I accompanied Livingstone’s remains to Westminster Abbey. 
I saw those remains buried which I had left sixteen months be- 
fore enjoying full life and abundant hope. The Daily Tele- 
graph’s proprietor cabled over to Bennett: “Will you join us 
in sending Stanley over to complete Livingstone’s explora- 
tions?” Bennett received the telegram in New York, read it, 
pondered a moment, snatched a blank and wrote : “Yes. Ben- 
nett.” That was my commission, and I set out to Africa in- 
tending to complete Livingstone’s explorations, also to settle 
the Nile problem, as to where the headwaters of the Nile 
were, as to whether Lake Victoria consisted of one lake, one 
body of water, or a number of shallow lakes; to throw some 
light on Sir Samuel Baker’s Albert Nyanza, and also to dis- 
cover the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, and then to find out what 
strange, mysterious river this was which had lured Livingstone 
on to his death— whether it was the Nile, the Niger, or the 
Congo. Edwin Arnold, the author of “The Light of Asia,” 
said: “Do you think you can do all this ?” “Don’t ask me such 
a conundrum as that. Put down the funds and tell me to go. 
That is all.” [“Hear! Hear!”] And he induced Lawson, the 
proprietor, to consent. The funds were put down, and I went. 

First of all, we settled the problem of the Victoria that it was 
one body of water, that instead of being a cluster of shallow 
lakes or marshes, it was one body of water, 21,500 square milps 
in extent. While endeavoring to throw light upon Sir Samuel 
Baker’s Albert Nyanza, we discovered a new lake, a much supe- 
rior lake to Albert Nyanza — the dead Locust T.ake — and at 
the same time Gordon Pasha sent his lieutenant to discover and 
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circumnavigate the Albert Nyanza and he found it to be only 
a miserable 140 miles, because Baker, in a fit of enthusiasm 
had stood on the brow of a high plateau and looking down on 
the dark blue waters of Albert Nyanza, cried romantically: “I 
see it extending indefinitely toward the southwest!” Indefi- 
nitely is not a geographical expression, gentlemen. [Laughter.] 
We found that there was no outlet to the Tanganyika, although 
it was a sweet-water lake ; we, settling that problem, day after 
day as we glided down the strange river that had lured Living- 
stone to his death, were as much in doubt as Livingstone had 
been, when he wrote his last letter and said: “I will never be 
made black man’s meat for anything less than the classic Nile.” 

After traveling 400 miles we came to the Stanley Falls, and 
beyond them, we saw the river deflect from its Nileward course 
toward the northwest. Then it turned west, and then visions 
of towers and towns and strange tribes and strange nations 
broke upon our imagination, and we wondered what we were 
going to see, when the river suddenly took a decided turn to- 
ward the southwest and our dreams were put an end to. We 
saw then that it was aiming directly for the Congo, and when 
we had propitiated some natives whom we encountered by 
showing them crimson beads and polished wire, that had been 
polished for the occasion, we said: “This is for your answer. 
What river is this?” “Why, it is the river, of course.” That 
was not an answer, and it required some persuasion before the 
chief, bit by bit digging into his brain, managed to roll out 
sonorously that, “It is the Ko-to-yah Congo.” “It is the river 
of Congo-land.” Alas for our classic dreams ! Alas for Crophi 
and Mophi, the fabled fountains of Herodotus! Alas for the 
banks of the river where Moses was found by the daughter of 
Pharaoh 1 This is the parvenu Congo ! Then we glided on and 
on past strange nations and cannibals — not past those nations 
which have their heads under their arms — for 1,100 miles, until 
we arrived at the circular extension of the river and my last 
remaining companion called it the Stanley Pool, and then five 
months after that our journey ended. 

After that I had a very good mind to come back to America, 
and say, like the Queen of Uganda: “There, what did I tdl 
you?” But you know, the fates would not permit me to come 
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over in 1878. The very day I landed in Europe the King of 
Italy gave me an express train to convey me to France, and the 
very moment I descended from it at Marseilles there were 
three ambassadors from the King of the Belgians who asked me 
to go back to Africa. “What! go back to Africa? Never! 
[Laughter.] I have come for civilization ; I have come for en- 
joyment. I have come for love, for life, for pleasure. Not I. 
Go and ask some of those people you know who have never 
been to Africa before. I have had enough of it.” “Well, per- 
haps, by and by?” “Ah, I don’t know what will happen by 
and by, but, just now, never! never! Not for Rothschild’s 
wealth ! ” [Laughter and applause.] 

I was received by the Paris Geographical Society, and it was 
then I began to feel “Well, after all, I have done something, 
haven’t I?” I felt superb [laughter], but you know I have al- 
ways considered myself a Republican. I have those bullet- 
riddled flags, and those arrow-tom flags, the Stars and Stripes 
that I carried in Africa, for the discovery of Livingstone, and 
that crossed Africa, and I venerate those old flags. I have them 
in London now, jealously guarded in the secret recesses of my 
cabinet. I only allow my very best friends to look at them, 
and if any of you gentlemen ever happen in at my quarters, I 
will show them to you. [Applause.] 

After I had written my book, “Through the Dark Continent,” 
I began to lecture, using these words : “I have passed through 
a land watered by the largest river of the African continent, and 
that land knows no owner. A word to the wise is sufficient. , 
You have cloths and hardware and glassware and gunpowder 
and these millions of natives have ivory and gums and rubber 
and dyestuffs, and in barter there is good profit.” [Applause.] 
The King of the Belgians commissioned me to go to that 
country. My expedition when we started from the coast num- 
bered 300 colored people and fourteen Europeans. We returned 
with 3,000 trained black men and 300 Europeans. The first 
sum allowed me was $50,000 a year, but it has ended at some- 
thing like $700,000 a year. Thus, you see, the progress of civili- 
zation. We found the Congo, having only canoes. To-day 
there are eight steamers. It was said at first that King Leopold 
was a dreamer. He dreamed he could unite the barbarians of 
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Africa into a confederacy and call it the Free State, but on 
February 25, 1885, the Powers of Europe and America also 
ratified an act, recognizing the territories acquired by us to be 
the free and independent State of the Congo. Perhaps when 
the members of the Lotos Club have reflected a little more upon 
the value of what Livingstone and Leopold have been doing, 
they will also agree that these men have done their duty in this 
world and in the age that they lived, and that their labor has 
not been in vain on account of the great sacrifices they have 
made to the benighted millions of dark Africa. [Loud and en- 
thusiastic applause.] 
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THE CRITIC 

Speech of Leslie Stephen at the annual banquet of the Royal Acad- 
emy, London, April 29, 1893, in response to the toast, “Literature.” 
Sir Frederic Leighton, president of the Academy, spoke of litera- 
ture as “that in which is garnered up the heat that feeds the spir- 
itual life of men.” In the vein of personal compliment he said: 
“For literature I turn to a distinguished writer whose acute and 
fearless mind finds a fit vehicle in clear and vigorous English and 
to me seems winged by that vivid air which plays about the Alpine 
peaks his feet have in the past so dearly loved to tread — I mean 
my friend, Mr. Leslie Stephen.” 

Mr. President, Your Royal Highness, My Lords, and Gen- 
tlemen: — When a poet or a great imaginative writ*er has to 
speak in this assembly he speaks as to brethren-in-arms, to per- 
sons with congenial tastes and with mutual sympathies, but 
when, instead of the creative writer, the Academy asks a critic 
to speak to them, then nothing but your proverbial courtesy 
can conceal the fact that they must really think they are appeal- 
ing to a natural enemy. I have the misfortune to be a critic 
[laughter], but in this assembly I must say I am not an art 
critic. Friends have made a presumptuous attempt to fathom 
the depth of my ignorance upon artistic subjects, and they have 
thought that in some respects I must be admirably qualified for 
art criticism. [Laughter.] 

As a literary critic I have felt, and I could not say I was 
surprised to find how unanimously critics have been condemned 
by poets and artists of all generations. I need only quote the 
words of the greatest authority, Shakespeare, who in one of his 
most pathetic sonnets reckons up the causes of the weariness 
of life and speaks of the spectacle of — 
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Art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly (doctor-like), controlling skill. 

The great poet probably wrote these words after the much 
misrepresented interview with Lord Bacon in which the Chan- 
cellor explained to the poet how “Hamlet” should have been 
written, and from which it has been inferred that he took credit 
for having written it himself. [Laughter.] Shakespeare nat- 
urally said what every artist must feel; for what is an artist? 
That is hardly a question to be asked in such an assembly, 
where I have only to look round to find plenty of people who 
realize the ideal artist, persons who are simple, unconventional, 
spontaneous, sweet-natured [laughter], who go through the 
world influenced by impressions of everything that is beauti- 
ful, sublime, and pathetic. Sometimes they seem to take up 
impressions of a different kind [laughter] ; but still this is their 
main purpose — to receive impressions of images, the reproduc- 
tion of which may make this world a little better for us all. 
For such people a very essential condition is that they should 
be spontaneous; that they should look to nothing but telling 
us what they feel and how they feel it; that they should obey 
no external rules, and only embody those laws which have be- 
come a part of their natural instinct, and that they should think 
nothing, as of course they do nothing, for money; though they 
would not be so hard-hearted as to refuse to receive the sponta- 
neous homage of the world, even when it came in that compara- 
tively vulgar form. [Laughter.] 

But what is a critic? He is a person who enforces rules upon 
the artist, like a gardener who snips a tree in order to make 
it grow into a preconceived form, or grafts upon it until it de- 
velops into a monstrosity which he considers beautiful. We 
have made some advance upon the old savage. The man who 
went about saying, “This will never do,” has become a thing of 
the past. The modem critic if he has a fault has become ton 
genial ; he seems not to distinguish between the functions of a 
critic and the founder of a new religious sect. [Laughter.] He 
erects shrines to his ideals, and he burns upon them good, 
strong, stupefying incense. This may be less painful to 
the artist than the old-fashioned style ; but it may be doubted 
whether it is not equally corrupting, and whether it does not 
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stimulate a selfishness equally fatal to spontaneous produc- 
tion; whether it does not in the attempt to encourage originality 
favor a spurious type which consists merely in setting at de- 
fiance real common sense, and sometimes common decency. 

I hope that critics are becoming better, that they have learned 
what impostors they have been, and that their philosophy has 
been merely the skillful manipulation of sonorous words, and 
that on the whole, they must lay aside their magisterial role 
and cease to suppose they are persons enforcing judicial deci- 
sions or experts who can speak with authority about chemical 
analysis. I hope that critics will learn to lay aside all preten- 
sion and to see only things that a critic really can see, and ex- 
press genuine sympathy with human nature; and when they 
have succeeded in doing that they will be received as friends 
in such gatherings as the banquet of the Royal Academy. 
[Cheers.] 
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ERNEST M. STIRES 

THE SOUTHLAND 

This speech "was delivered at the twentieth annual dinner of the 
New York Southern Society, held in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday evening, December 13, 1905. The 
toastmaster in introducing the speaker said: “There is one calling 
among men incomparably higher and beyond all others, which, when 
worthily lived guarantees integrity of spirit, purity of heart and ex- 
altation of mind. We have with us a man of that calling, on whom 
the robe of righteousness hangs like a well-fitting garment. I am 
proud to introduce to you our fellow countryman the Rev. Dr. 
Ernest M. Stires, Rector of St. Thomas’ Church.” 

Mr. President, Members of the Southern Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : — I do not need to tell any one here that I am 
utterly unworthy the praise of your president, and that I am 
conscious of my unworthiness. Judge Homblower said a mo- 
ment ago that the president had made it difficult for him to 
begin his speech because of his exceedingly flattering introduc- 
tion. Mine has been made doubly difficult for me because the 
Judge has suggested very appropriate words for you to utter in 
case the "second act” does not please you. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

However, I take it, sirs, that the compliment of being asked 
to be present here to-night to speak a few words to the mem- 
bers of the Southern Society is not in any sense a personal one, 
but is due to that well-known devotion of the Southern people, 
not only to the State but to the Church as well. And so stand- 
ing here somewhat in that representative capacity, I thank you 
for the privilege of being here, but must remind you that I am 
only an interlude between the first and second acts. The more 
serious work is to come in a few moments from this very 
solemn gentleman upon my left. 
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I regret fully as much as any of you the apparent interrup- 
tion which my introduction affected in the interesting address 
to which you have just listened, and I am reminded of some- 
thing the Hon. John Temple Graves told as happening to him 
in England when he was to be the first speaker, and to be 
truthful the toastmaster was one who makes me think of our 
present toastmaster because he was so different. The toast- 
master turned with extreme infelicity to the Honorable gentle- 
man on his right and said “Mr. Graves, shall we let them enjoy 
themselves a little longer, or shall we let them have your 
speech?” [Laughter and applause.] I could have wished, 
gentlemen, that you had been permitted to enjoy yourselves a 
little longer. 

It is not difficult to believe that that thing is true of the 
Southerner which they say of an Englishman, that he carries 
his country with him wherever he goes. It does not require 
such a stretch of imagination for us of the South to-night al- 
most to catch a bit of fragrance of the jasmine and mag- 
nolias, to feel the beams of the soft Southern moon stealing 
down upon us, to hear the mocking birds calling and answer- 
ing each other in the tree tops. The South is here. And we 
think how fortunate we are in that individual heritage which 
we possess in being sons of such a mother. What a heritage of 
mind and heart and soul has she given to her children. Of 
mind, for we need not call the roll of men of letters and states- 
men. Of heart, for we come from a land where friendship is 
more than a word. And of soul, for the Southern character and 
the Southern honor are not mere empty expressions. 

And yet we are in another land, although the Southern Cross 
is welcome amid the constellations of these Northern skies. 
We are far from our home and amid surroundings which in 
many respects give a strong contrast to the conditions in which, 
as we say, we were “born and raised.” We look back to that 
land, a land of homes, a land of simplest of lives, where ex- 
travagance, for more reasons than one, was unknown. A land 
where people live and know each other, and train children. 
We are now in this busy city, the greatest city, it seems to 
me, in all this world, where life is a rushing stream, where all 
around us are the auguries of eager greatness for the city and 
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for the country. We are living in the midst of splendor and 
luxury, and around us are the signs of the great prosperity which 
has come to our land in these latter days. And yet with all these 
blessings, for surely prosperity and commerce are blessings, 
we see the evil which so often comes in its turn. Prosperity 
is good; commerce is good, but commercialism is degrading, 
and it is a danger with which we are face to face to-day. 

Without attempting a definition as to what commercialism 
is, as to how it is to be faced, and how it is to be conquered, 
simply let me say, if you please, this: For our own good and 
for what we can do for our common country and the city which 
is now our home, let us try to look back to the old principles 
which our mother the Southland taught us, the old standards of 
honor, of charity and justice, and of integrity. Let not our 
parent suffer in this time, but in no uncertain fashion be gov- 
erned by the splendid traditions of the noble past. 

I recall, sirs, and it seems to me most appropriate that all 
Southerners at this time should recall it, that about forty years 
ago our Great Man received a communication in which he was 
offered the presidency of a life insurance company in the North, 
and to it was attached the alluring attraction of a very large 
salary, large for those days. Robert E. Lee [applause] wrote 
back and said that he had no abilities to give to the company 
which were worth any such amount of money, and he was un- 
able to give them value for what they proposed to pay him. 
They said, “Sir, your name is of such tremendous influence 
with Southern people that it will be worth to us all we offer 
you” and in reply came another answer, “If I have any in- 
fluence with the Southern people, it is not for sale.” [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

But, gentlemen, another fight is on to-day; the fight between 
decency and indecency, between honesty and dishonesty, be- 
tween simplicity and extravagance. It is a bitter one, as we 
all know, and the question which I, a Southerner, might with 
the greatest propriety, ask here to-night of other Southerners 
is, “What can we contribute to the stopping of this evil, to the 
conquering of it in the community in which we live?” We 
should look back to catch from the lips and life of our Great 
Man and from the Ups and examples of those who poured out 
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their life blood for principle’s sake, whether we can in these 
piping times of peace, in these days of great prosperity, in these 
times when material rewards are so great that it almost tempts 
us to wonder whether it be possible for a man to remain stead- 
fast to principle if only the price to buy him be made great 
enough, that he shall remember these words ringing down all 
these years. “If I have any influence it is not for sale.” [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

And so, gentlemen, looking back to the dear old Southland 
to-night, very lovingly, very proudly and very gratefully, realiz- 
ing all that our mother, the Southland, gave us as a part of our 
heritage, and realizing the responsibility that heritage brings to 
us, and knowing how true it is of us the children who when 
away from home are to be doubly careful, more careful than if 
we were at home, because the mother will be judged by what 
our conduct is when we go among others, it seems to me su- 
premely important that we should be strictly loyal to the tradi- 
tions of our great past. 

And so, as we have had occasion during the last week to re- 
call, I might venture to repeat here to-night, with apologies to 
a splendid teacher, that poet of humanity, some lines of grati- 
tude he once uttered; repeat them with the hope that we 
Southerners, thankful for all that has been given to us, grate- 
ful for the splendid heritage which we possess, are prepared to 
acknowledge that man does not own his wealth, he owes it* 
He owes it and the greatest luxury that a man can possess is 
the luxury of living, and therefore grateful for the possession 
which has come to us through being Southerners, we propose to 
make that count for something strong and something splendid in 
the city and home of our adoption, and therefore I give you these 
words : 

The bridegroom may forget the bride, 

Was made his wedded wife on yestre’en, 

The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour hath been, 

The mother may forget the child 

Who smiles so sweetly at her knee, 

But m remember thee, Southland, 

And all that thou hast done for me. 

[Prolonged applause.] 
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Hoping that I have taken the demonstration for what is 
meant, the president has permitted me to add just these few 
words, and it is a story, not a “bad” story. 

Once upon a time a mother was accustomed to send for her 
little boy every minute of the day, whether she wanted him or 
not, and consequently every few minutes would be heard the 
familiar tones “Tim” “Tim” calling. But one time Tim was up 
in the upper story of the house reading the latest dime novel 
with much enjoyment and greatest avidity, and consequently 
hearing the familiar tones he paid no attention. But when the 
voice grew more insistent Tim came down to the top of the 
stairs and looking down said, “Ma, do you want me or was you 
jest holleren ?” [Laughter and applause.] 
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OSCAR S. STRAUS 

THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN PRESTIGE 

This address was delivered at the one hundred and forty-second 
annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York held at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 17, 1910. The 
toastmaster, in introducing the speaker, said: “Gentlemen, our 
next toast is ‘The Growth of American Prestige’; and, certainly, 
no one is more competent to respond to the same than our dis- 
tinguished fellow citizen, Ambassador Oscar S. Straus. [Great 
applause.] Mr. Straus held the portfolio of Commerce and Labor 
in the last administration, and has, at three different periods, been 
our diplomatic representative to Turkey. On the last two occasions, 
his service called! for consummate ability and trained experience 
in order to meet and successfully cope with the delicate and com- 
plicated situations presented, and our pleasant relations with Tur- 
key are the best testimonial to his efficiency in office. If Dame 
Rumor may be relied upon, he prefers New York to Constantinople, 
and we may, in the near future, be able to greet him as fellow 
resident as well as fellow citizen. Gentlemen, let us drink to the 
health of Ambassador Straus.” [Great applause.] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — For the past hundred years 
we have been conscious of our growth and greatness, the Ameri- 
can eagle even while yet a fledgling spread wide its wings, soared 
high and was never a silent bird, yet abroad we were regarded 
as a negligible member of the family of nations, as a country 
not only possessing magnificent distances but magnificently dis- 
tant. 

Formerly a European diplomat when he was transferred from 
some minor post to Washington regarded it not as a promotion, 
but as an undesirable service which would count double in 
his future career. Young Secretaries, sometimes of good fami- 
lies but more frequently of depleted fortunes, were sent here 
not because of their possessing special ability, but for their pre- 
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possessing amiability to capture Uncle Sam’s charming daugh- 
ters with their attractive dots, and I must say the American 
wives usually succeeded, except when the possibilities were 
not too hopeless, in awakening ambition in their foreign hus- 
bands, and as most adaptable and intelligent helpmates, made 
of them useful, and often distinguished diplomatic officials. 

It is a strange historical coincidence that the two great Eng- 
lish speaking nations came out as it were from their isolation 
and developed into great world powers following, if not growing 
out of a war with the same nation. The destruction of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588 gave to England international inde- 
pendence, and made her mistress of the sea, while our war with 
Spain, followed by the peaceful and triumphal procession of 
our warships around the globe raised the United States to a 
great world power, and achieved for us an international re- 
spect not only on the Atlantic and the Pacific, but throughout 
the habitable world. Let me give you a quaint illustration of 
this, a little incident that happened to me at the Sublime Porte. 
Twelve years ago during my former mission to Turkey they 
had at the Porte as attendants several deaf mutes who by ges- 
tures had a way of describing the diplomatic representatives of 
the several countries. At that time they described me by hold- 
ing up their palms and blowing upon them, indicating I had 
been wafted from a country far, far away. This time, however, 
I was told they described me by swinging their arms around a 
circle to indicate I represented the great world power. 

Our country from the beginning has been represented by 
many capable accredited officials in the leading capitals of the 
world, yet the men who have done most to advance American 
prestige were two unaccredited private citizens, the one the hero 
of our Civil War who sheathed his sword with the message to 
our people: “Let us have peace” — General Grant. [Applause.] 
The other, Theodore Roosevelt [applause], the champion of 
the justified grievances of the masses, who aroused the con- 
science of our people and won the admiration of monarch and 
peasant, from Khartoum to Christiania, for American ideas and 
practical idealism. “Americanism,” said he, “is a question of 
spirit, convictions and purpose, not of creed or birthplace.” 

We are a commercial nation but not a commercialized people ; 
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we love the almighty dollar, but love the Almighty more. Com- 
merce is based on mutuality and reciprocity. It wages its con- 
test not against the people but against the silent forces of 
nature, to put to the uses of man the richest products of his 
skill and ingenuity, and to raise the comforts and standards of 
life and living. Our diplomacy is directed towards securing a 
fair field and no favor, an open door in the markets of the 
world, and in that spirit we have been foremost among nations 
to lead to a peaceful solution the most important international 
differences. [Applause.] We were the first to open the doors 
of the International Tribunal at the Hague, and in conjunction 
with Great Britain have submitted to it the gravest and most 
difficult questions for solution that have ever been presented for 
international arbitral justice — the Alabama claims, and the long 
pending and often threatening Fishery disputes. 

“No greater calamity,” said Lecky, “can befall a nation than 
to cut itself off from all historical connection with its own past, 
as France did during the Revolution,” except I would add, it be 
a blind disregard for the welfare and opportunities of those who 
come after us. To this destructive spirit of indulgence and 
suicidal disregard for the future, is due more than to any other 
cause, the fall of the mighty empires of the Eastern World, 
whose buried columns, devastated forests, and exhausted lands 
yet remain as the silent but warning witnesses to the selfish- 
ness of man and the folly of nations. Bismarck said the logic 
of history is as exacting as Prussia’s accounting office. To 
profit by that logic, and to instruct and arouse public con- 
science, to guard the nation’s natural resources from waste and 
exhaustion formed the philosophical basis of the policies of the 
last administration and of the constructive statesmanship of 
President Taft. [Applause.] 

When great wealth is allied to great souls it is a blessing, 
but soulless wealth is an evil in itself and a menace to our future 
as a nation. The death knell of our grandeur and prestige will 
sound when we permit the men who control millions to reach 
out for more millions through political power, or when we per- 
mit men who wield political power to debauch it, to reach out 
for millions. No form of government can endure when the in- 
struments through which it works are corrupt. We are blessed 
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in the fact that in no country, does private munificence make so 
large a contribution to benevolence and public uses as with us, 
and in no country does humanitarian idealism make a deeper 
impression upon national character. Last year when your dis- 
tinguished member John S. Kennedy died, and when his will 
was made public with its benefactions reaching from the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific to the Golden Horn of the Bosphorus, one 
of the leading European papers stated, that the Americans had 
found a remedy for their swollen fortunes, and that remedy was 
in swollen benefactions. 

The unit of our democracy is the individual, and its basis is 
trust in the people. The distinguishing feature between our 
political, economical, and social fabric, and the European sys- 
tems, is that under our system all the people have the fullest 
opportunity to reap the benefits of individual liberty, material 
welfare, and social equality, and so long as these are preserved 
— and to preserve them we must guard them not only from 
above, but with no less determination and jealousy from be- 
low — they will continue to insure our stability and happiness 
and be a gain to the world and to civilization. So long as our 
idle rich drift abroad and the honest laborer comes to us, Amer- 
ica will grow in power and prestige but when the tide reverses 
it will mark decay. [Applause.] 

With a nation as with the man, without ideals he may main- 
tain the present but he cannot help in molding the future. 
Our ideals were less recognized and lacked impressiveness so 
long as we remained isolated and distant, but as we are coming 
year by year in closer touch with the nations of the world in 
the markets of the world, and stand forth as a strong and 
righteous people for a square deal not only in our home affairs, 
but also in our international relations, we will march forward 
in fulfillment of Sumner’s prophecy: “The national example 
will be more puissant than army or navy for the conquest of 
the world.” Yet so long as the world conditions and inter- 
national relations are far from ideal, notwithstanding the prog- 
ress that has been made, we must have an adequate navy that 
will command respect for its size and efficiency, but the Union 
Jack alone is not sufficient to advance our prestige unless it is 
supplemented by a merchant marine. No more patriotic cause 
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appeals to the merchants and manufacturers of the nation than 
to enlighten our legislators, so that they will understand that 
we can never win and retain our share in the markets of the 
world so long as we chain our merchant flag to our coasts and 
restrain American-owned ships from carrying our products to 
distant shores. Our present laws in their effect promote the 
ocean carrying trade of other nations and discriminate against 
our merchants and our flag. I am a protectionist, and because 
I am I believe in protecting not alone our domestic, but equally 
our foreign trade, and that trade will never attain its legitimate 
proportions, until we shape our laws so that American ships — 
by which I mean ships owned by Americans and sailing under 
our flag — can carry American products over every sea to the 
four quarters of the earth. If this cannot be brought about in 
any other way, then let us annually devote one-half the cost 
of a man-of-war as a postal subsidy to the building up of our 
merchant marine, which sum will come back to us tenfold in 
the increase of our foreign trade, and in the growth of American 
intercourse and prestige throughout the world. [Great ap- 
plause.] 



HUDSON STUCK 

ALASKA, FISH, AND INDIANS 

The venerable Hudson Stuck, Archdeacon of the Yukon, is well 
known for his work in Alaska and for his advocacy of the needs 
of the people of that territory. This address was delivered at the 
dinner in honor of the Right Reverend Charles Sumner Burch, 
D.D., Bishop of New York, by the Church Club of New York, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday, October 28, 1919. 

Me. Chairman, Bishop Burch, and My Friends: — -When I 
received this invitation, the invitation to attend this dinner and 
to make a speech, I was fully conscious, I think, of the great 
honor done me, but a little bewildered at it. There seemed at 
first something incongruous in intruding the subject of Alaskan 
missions into a dinner of welcome to the Bishop of New York ; 
but upon reflection, while the honor was enhanced, I think the 
incongruity disappeared. New York has relations with all the 
ends of the earth, and just as the commercial interests of 
the metropolis stretch without interruption into the remotest 
regions, so do the interests of this metropolitan diocese. 

We have been told again and again that the three great foes 
of the Church are parochialism, and diocesism, and provincial- 
ism. I will not say, in a choice phrase which I culled this morn- 
ing from a book by a well-known Presbyter of this diocese, the 
Rector of the Church of the Ascension, that it is our job to 
jettison these Jonahs. [Laughter.] But I think we all hail 
with delight any evidence that shows a tendency to look upon 
the Church as a whole and the work of the Church as a whole, 
throughout the whole world. And so I was comforted this 
mornin g at that great ceremony at the Cathedral, to find myself 
marshaled amongst the clergy of neighboring dioceses. 

It is of real concern to us in Alaska who is Bishop of New 
York. It is of real concern to us in Alaska what is the dis- 
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position of the Church in New York. We have not forgotten 
that it was the generosity of a layman of this diocese that ren- 
dered possible the setting up of the missionary jurisdiction of 
Alaska, twenty-four years ago. We cherish the warmest feel- 
ings towards parish after parish in this great city ; old Trinity, 
and Grace Church, and St. Thomas’ and St. James’ and St. 
Michael’s, and the Incarnation — indeed, so widely are we in- 
debted that it is almost invidious to mention any names, and 
in the name of the Bishop and Clergy of Alaska, in the name 
of the white people and the native people who are under our 
charge, I beg leave to add my modest words of welcome to your 
new Bishop — my words of high respect and esteem and con- 
fidence. May God grant him health and strength, grace and 
wisdom and patience, high purpose and far-reaching vision to 
administer this so great a charge. 

I am glad of the opportunity that has been so graciously given 
me this evening to speak a few words upon the affairs of Alaska, 
the more that there presses upon us a present exigency in which 
your aid and your sympathy must be very valuable. I do not 
expect ladies and gentlemen here to share my deep feeling for 
the native people of that country amongst whom, for the most 
part, my work has lain for the last fifteen years. There are cer- 
tain emotions that refuse transplantation — aborigines of the 
heart that will not be naturalized in alien soil, as Charles Lamb 
said in one of his essays. Only a long residence and an inti- 
mate acquaintance can arouse the feeling of deep affection with 
which I regard these gentle, simple, trusting folk. 

I am afraid that some of you would, at first sight, be at diffi- 
culty in any sort of approximation toward such feeling. I re- 
member a gentleman tourist from New York who said in my 
hearing that he did not know what dirt was until he had seen 
an Alaskan Indian village, and yet, I learned later that he was 
himself the owner of tenement property in one of the worst 
slums of this city. [Laughter.] I am afraid I must confess 
that they are dirty. It is a pretty hard matter to be clean 
in the Arctic region. I remember, before I went to Alaska, 
after Bishop Rowe had been describing one of his long journeys, 
saying to him, “What do you do about baths?” and he an- 
swered, grimly enough. “Do without.” [Laughter.] 
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And we are somewhat in the position of the Connecticut 
colonel who was expatiating upon his sufferings in Arizona 
through inability to get anything to drink, and some one said, 
“Why, was there no water at all?” And he said, “Water, sir! 
was that a time to be thinking about personal cleanliness 
[laughter], when we were in danger of dying of thirst?” So, 
when a man has to melt snow or ice for every drop of water 
that he procures for eight or nine months in the year, why the 
considerations that the Connecticut colonel didn't think there 
was time for, don't press so very heavily upon us. 

And yet there must spring up, I think, in any magnanimous 
breast a recognition of the claim of these Alaskan natives to 
kindly and generous consideration. In political status they are 
the wards of the nation, without voice or representation of 
their own, inarticulate, and since they have no votes and no 
voice, the nation is heedless of them. Ecclesiastically, for a 
thousand miles of the Yukon and more than fifteen hundred 
miles on the tributary streams, they are the wards of the Epis- 
copal Church, knowing nothing of any other religious organiza- 
tions [applause] ; and since the Government has been heedless 
of them, it has fallen upon the Church to minister to their 
necessities in other than religious matters. We have given them 
much needed medical attention. We have built hospitals and 
sent doctors and nurses amongst them, though our efforts have 
been sore let and hindered by the difficulty of securing suitable 
persons at the meager stipend which the Church has been able 
to afford. 

The neglect of the Government does not seem so much the 
fault of individuals as the fault of our cumbersome, unelastic, 
unresponsive system. I have lately read over the file of reports 
of governors of Alaska for the thirty-five years that Alaska 
has had civil government of any sort, and I can say, as Gib- 
bons said when he closed the pages of “Gregory of Tours,” “I 
have painfully acquired by tedious perusal the right of pro- 
nouncing this unfavorable opinion.” [Laughter.] For gov- 
ernor after governor has pointed out the needs of the natives 
and pleaded that these needs be supplied, as, bursting with in- 
dignation, they have simply begged for doctors and hospitals. 
Thirty-five years ago the Governor of Alaska wrote the same 
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thing that the Governor wrote last year, and I am of the opin- 
ion that, for any effect that has been produced, these reports 
might just as well have been solemnly sealed up in bottles and 
cast into the sea. I think they would have had just as much 
effect reposing in the bellies of sharks and whales as reposing 
in pigeon-holes in Washington. [Laughter.] 0. Henry said in 
one of his admirable stories that there are always two people 
who read consular reports, — a clerk in the foreign office, and 
the compositor who sets them up in type. [Laughter.] I think 
that is true of governor’s reports also. 

And now, when in default of the Government, we have made 
some considerable progress in the prevention of preventable 
disease; when the death rate is falling; when, by the operation 
of that most beneficent law, certainly most beneficent in Alaska, 
entirely prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor [applause], one of the greatest dangers to the race has 
been removed ; when we who are concerned with the welfare of 
these people have taken new hope and new courage — there has 
been set on foot, with Government permission, against our 
vigorous protest, an iniquitous enterprise which threatens the 
destruction of all the natives of the interior. 

The mainstay of the people of the interior of Alaska is fish. 
All summer through the river banks are dotted with fish camps 
where nets and racks, or wheels revolved by the current, gather 
the salmon as they pursue their remarkable migration to the 
headwaters of the stream. I sometimes fancy that I can hear 
the voice of God calling to the waters, “Ho! Pacific, Ho! 
Behring Sea, send the fish that my people of the interior may 
be fed!” After a while the racks grow heavy with the red fish 
supply, hung up in the sun to dry ; and that dried fish is the 
staple food of the whole population and of their indispensable 
dogs. All through the long winter, in some regions where game 
is plentiful, the fish diet is largely supplemented by meat. In 
others, where game is scarce, there is very little else than fish. 
But everywhere the stock of dried fish is the pledge against the 
precariousness of the case, and is the only food of the dogs. 

Last summer as the Bishop and I pursued our way in the 
launch Pelican up and down the streams, visiting missions re- 
mote from one another, attached to fish camps, we found dejec- 
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tion in the faces of the people and dismay in their hearts. We 
found the fish racks empty, and we felt very strongly that many 
of them were threatened with starvation this coming winter. 
The explanation is that the United States Fish Commission has 
permitted the establishment of a commercial salmon cannery 
at the mouth of the Yukon, and that the fish which God sends 
up that river every summer to feed his Indians along this 
whole immense length, and the still greater length of its trib- 
utaries, are intercepted and confiscated by this commercial com- 
pany at the mouth. 

The thing was begun tentatively last summer — summer be- 
fore last — disguised — I think it has become a public duty not to 
say “camouflaged” — [laughter] — disguised as a war measure; 
and I am not surprised to learn that, in other matters and other 
questions, the public need has been seized upon to glut private 
greed. Last November, the United States Fish Commission 
held a hearing in Seattle, when it was not possible for any one 
from the interior to be present ; when the cannery people and 
the transportation people, and their lawyers and their special 
pleaders were all gathered, and Bishop Rowe alone stood repre- 
senting the native people and pleading their cause. [Loud ap- 
plause.] And at this hearing, the definite permission was given 
— I do not desire to indulge in violent language — I desire to 
live in soberness and righteousness all the days of my life — 
soberness and righteousness of speech, as well as of action — 
and yet when I think of the sacrifice of these native people to 
commercial greed, my indignation surges so strongly within 
me that I have to set close watch on my lips. To intercept 
their fish spelled starvation to many hundreds of them, just as 
surely as intercepting the trainloads of provisions coming to 
this city would spell starvation to the inhabitants here. 

So I am come here to ask your aid to-night to fight this iniq- 
uitous thing, to dislodge those licensed robbers of the Indians, 
— to restore to a hardy, gentle and deserving folk the natural 
provision of food which alone renders life possible in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic wilderness. [Applause.] I await with appre- 
hension the word that shall come out of the North when trails 
are established and winter mails can move. I fear that I shall 
hear of much suffering and starvation. I expect to hear that 
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dogs have died wholesale, and what the Indian will do when 
deprived of his dogs I do not know. 

Now, here is a great to-do, I can fancy I hear some of you 
say, about Indians and fish, and indeed I know not what answer 
to make. I feel much hesitation about intruding our Indians 
and their fish upon this distinguished company. Yet they are 
your fellow-Americans and their fish is their staff of life. They 
are a generous and kindly people, and they do not understand 
injustice and meanness on the part of the great American Gov- 
ernment. They gave to the Red Cross again and again. They 
gave to the Armenians. They gave to the Belgians. The native 
people at the Yukon are to-day supporting a French orphan. 
They gave generously of their poverty to every cause that has 
been presented to them. The first view of any native people, 
any primitive people, the first contact with them, makes their 
differences from ourselves stand out. A longer and closer ac- 
quaintance makes points of similarity stand out. And I am 
sure that Bishop Brent and any other who has had intercourse 
with primitive people will agree with me, that after a while the 
most prominent feeling that one has is of the substantial and 
fundamental identity of them ; they are just people — God’s chil- 
dren, for whom he sent his Blessed Son into the world to die, 
even as for you; that these Indian souls, by the great sacra- 
ment of His body and blood are looking forward with sure 
and certain hopes of a joyful resurrection, even as you; and to- 
night these people, without speaking mouth, speak to you at 
my mouth, to ask your voice and your influence that they may 
not be disinherited of their chief means of subsistence. They 
who never asked alms of any one, who have been self-supporting 
and self-reliant, all down the long ages, since God planted them 
in that uncovered land, ask the recognition and protection of 
their rights to the harvest of their own rivers, ask that the food 
be not taken out of the mouths of their wives and children to 
swell the profits of a commercial corporation. [Loud applause.] 
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MUSIC 

Speech of Sir Arthur Sullivan at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Academy, May 2, 1891. Sir Frederic Leighton, president of the 
Academy, occupied the chair. “In response for Music” said the 
president, “I shall call on a man whose brilliant and many-sided 
gifts are not honored in his own country alone, and who has gath- 
ered laurels with full hands in every field of musical achievement — 
my old friend, Sir Arthur Sullivan.” 

Your Royal Highness, My Lords and Gentlemen: — It is 
gratifying to find that at the great representative art-gathering 
of the year the sister arts are now receiving at the hands of the 
painters and sculptors of the United Kingdom that compliment 
to which their members are justly entitled. Art is a common- 
wealth in which all the component estates hold an equal posi- 
tion, and it has been reserved for you, sir, under your distin- 
guished presidency, to give full and honorable recognition to 
this important fact. You have done so in those terms of deli- 
cate, subtle compliment, which whilst displaying the touch of 
the master, also bear the impress of genuine sympathy, by call- 
ing upon my friend Mr. Irving and myself, as representatives 
of the drama and of music, to return thanks for those branches 
of art to which our lives’ efforts have been devoted. 

I may add, speaking for my own art, that there is a singular 
appropriateness that this compliment to Music should be paid 
by the artist whose brain has conceived and whose hand de- 
picted a most enchanting “Music Lesson.” You, sir, have 
touched with eloquence and feeling upon some of the tenderer 
attributes of music; I would with your permission, call atten- 
tion to another — namely, its power and influence on popular 
sentiment ; for of all the arts I think Music has the most mighty, 
universal, and immediate effect. [“Hear! Hear!”] I know 
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there are many educated and intelligent people who, absorbed 
in commerce, politics, and other pursuits, think that music is a 
mere family pastime — an ear-gratifying enjoyment. Great 
popularity has its drawbacks as well as its advantages, and 
there is no doubt that the widespread, instantaneous apprecia- 
tion and popularity of melody has detracted somewhat from the 
proper recognition of the higher and graver attributes of music. 
But that music is a power and has influenced humanity with 
dynamic force in politics, religion, peace, and war, no one can 
gainsay. Who can deny the effect in great crises of the world’s 
history of the Lutheran Chorale, “Ein’ feste Burg,” which 
roused the enthusiasm of whole towns and cities and caused 
them to embrace the reformed faith en masse — of the “Qa ira,” 
with its ghastly association of tumbril and guillotine, and of the 
still more powerful “Marseillaise”? These three tunes alone 
have been largely instrumental in varying the course of history. 
[Cheers.] 

Amongst our own people, no one who has visited the Greater 
Britain beyond the seas but must be alive to the depth of feel- 
ing stirred by the first bar of “God Save the Queen.” It is not 
too much to say that this air has done more than any other 
single agency to consolidate the national sentiment which forms 
the basis of our world-wide Empire. [Cheers.] But, sir, my 
duty is not to deliver a dissertation on music, my duty is to 
thank you for the offering and the acceptation of this toast, 
which I do most sincerely. 

With regard to the more than generous terms in which you, 
sir, have alluded to my humble individuality, I need not say 
how deeply I feel the spirit in which they were spoken. This 
much I would add — that highly as I value your kindly utter- 
ances, I count still more highly the fact that I should have been 
selected by you to respond for Music, whose dignity and whose 
progress in England are so near and dear to me at heart. 
[Cheers.] 



CHARLES SUMNER 

THE QUALITIES THAT WIN 

Speech of Charles Sumner at the sixty-eighth annual dinner of the 
New England Society in the city of New York, December 22, 1873. 
The president, Isaac H. Bailey, in proposing the toast, “The Senate 
of the United States,” said: “We are happy to greet on this occa- 
sion the senior in consecutive service, and the most eminent mem- 
ber of the Senate, whose early, varied, and distinguished services 
in the cause of freedom have made his name a household word 
throughout the world — the Honorable Charles Sumner.” On rising 
to respond, Mr. Sumner was received with loud applause. The 
members of the society rose to their feet, applauded and waved 
handkerchiefs. Another address by Mr. Sumner is printed in 
Volume XI. 

Mr. President and Brothers of New England: — For the 
first time in my life I have the good fortune to enjoy this 
famous anniversary festival. Though often honored by your 
most tempting invitation, and longing to celebrate the day in 
this goodly company of which all have heard so much, I could 
never excuse myself from duties in another place. If now I yield 
to well-known attractions, and journey from Washington for 
my first holiday during a protracted public service, it is because 
all was enhanced by the appeal of your excellent president, to 
whom I am bound by the friendship of many years in Boston, 
in New York, and in a foreign land. [Applause.] It is much 
to be a brother of New England, but it is more to be a friend 
[applause], and this tie I have pleasure in confessing to-night. 

It is with much doubt and humility that I venture to an- 
swer for the Senate of the United States, and I believe the least 
I can say on this head will be the most prudent. [Laughter.] 
But I shall be entirely safe in expressing my doubt if there is 
a single senator who would not be glad of a seat at this gen- 
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erous banquet. What is the Senate? It is a component part 
of the National Government. But we celebrate to-day more 
than any component part of any government. We celebrate 
an epoch in the history of mankind — not only never to be for- 
gotten, but to grow in grandeur as the world appreciates the 
elements of true greatness. Of mankind I say — for the land- 
ing on Plymouth Rock, on December 22, 1620, marks the origin 
of a new order of ages, by which the whole human family will 
be elevated. Then and there was the great beginning. 

Throughout all time, from the dawn of history, men have 
swarmed to found new homes in distant lands. The Tyrians, 
skirting Northern Africa, stopped at Carthage; Carthaginians 
dotted Spain and even the distant coasts of Britain and Ireland ; 
Greeks gemmed Italy and Sicily with art-loving settlements; 
Rome carried multitudinous colonies with her conquering eagles. 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans violently mingled with the origi- 
nal Britons. And in more modern times, Venice, Genoa, Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, and England, all sent forth emigrants to 
people foreign shores. But in these various expeditions, trade 
or war was the impelling motive. Too often commerce and 
conquest moved hand in hand, and the colony was incarnadined 
with blood. 

On the day we celebrate, the sun for the first time in his 
course looked down upon a different scene, begun and continued 
under a different inspiration. A few conscientious Englishmen, 
in obelience to the monitor within, and that they might be free 
to worship God according to their own sense of duty, set sail 
for the unknown wilds of the North American continent. After 
a voyage of sixty-four days in the ship Mayflower, with Liberty 
at the prow and Conscience at the heim [applause], they 
sighted the white sandbanks of Cape Cod, and soon thereafter 
in the small cabin framed that brief compact, forever mem- 
orable, which is the first written constitution of government 
in human history, and the very cornerstone of the American 
Republic; and then these Pilgrims landed. 

This compact was not only foremost in time, it was also 
august in character, and worthy of perpetual example. Never 
before had the object of the “civil body public” been announced 
as “to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
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ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices from time to timp. as 
shall be thought most meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony.” How lofty! how true! Undoubtedly, these 
were the grandest words of government with the largest prom- 
ise of any at that time uttered. 

If more were needed to illustrate the new epoch, it would 
be found in the parting words of the venerable pastor, John 
Robinson, addressed to the Pilgrims, as they were about to 
sail from Delfshaven — words often quoted, yet never enough. 
How sweetly and beautifully he says : “And if God should re- 
veal anything to you by any other instrument of his, be as 
ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by 
my ministry; but I am confident that the Lord hath more light 
and truth yet to break forth out of his holy word.” And then 
how justly the good preacher rebukes those who close their 
souls to truth ! “The Lutherans, for example, cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw, and whatever part of God’s 
will he hath further imparted to Calvin, they will rather die 
than embrace, and so the Calvinists stick where he left them. 
This is a misery much to be lamented, for though they were 
precious, shining lights in their times, God hath not revealed 
his whole will to them.” Beyond the merited rebuke, here is a 
plain recognition of the law of human progress little discerned 
at the time, which teaches the sure advance of the human 
family, and opens the vista of the ever-broadening, never-ending 
future on earth. 

Our Pilgrims were few and poor. The whole outfit of this 
historic voyage, including £1,700 of trading stock, was only 
£2,400, and how little was required for their succor appears 
in the experience of the soldier Captain Miles Standish, who, 
being sent to England for assistance — not military, but finan- 
cial — (God save the mark!) succeeded in borrowing — how 
much do you suppose? — £150 sterling. [Laughter.] Some- 
thing in the way of help; and as the historian adds, “though 
at fifty per cent interest.” So much for a valiant soldier on a 
financial expedition. [Laughter, in which General Sherman 
and the company joined.] A later agent, Allerton, was able to 
borrow for the colony £200 at a reduced interest of thirty pei 
cent. Plainly, the money sharks of our day may trace an un- 
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doubted pedigree to these London merchants. [Laughter.] 
But I know not if any son of New England, oppressed by ex- 
orbitant interest, will be consoled by the thought that the Pil- 
grims paid the same. 

And yet this small people — so obscure and outcast in con- 
dition — so slender in numbers and in means — so entirely un- 
known to the proud and great — so absolutely without name in 
contemporary records — whose departure from the Old World 
took little more than the breath of their bodies — are now illus- 
trious beyond the lot of men; and the Mayflower is immortal 
beyond the Grecian Argo , or the stately ship of any victorious 
admiral. Though this was little foreseen in their day, it is plain 
now how it has come to pass. The highest greatness surviving 
time and storm is that which proceeds from the soul of man. 
[Applause.] Monarchs and cabinets, generals and admirals, 
with the pomp of courts and the circumstances of war, in the 
gradual lapse of time disappear from sight; but the pioneers 
of truth, though poor and lowly, especially those whose example 
elevates human nature and teaches the rights of man, so that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth [great applause], such har- 
bingers can never be forgotten, and their renown spreads coex- 
tensive with the cause they served. 

I know not if any whom I now have the honor of address- 
ing have thought to recall the great in rank and power filling 
the gaze of the world as the Mayflower with her company 
fared forth on their adventurous voyage. The foolish James 
was yet on the English throne, glorying that he had “peppered 
the Puritans . 57 The morose Louis XIII, through whom Riche- 
lieu ruled, was King of France. The imbecile Philip III swayed 
Spain and the Indies. The persecuting Ferdinand the Second, 
tormentor of Protestants, was Emperor of Germany. Paul V, 
of the House of Borghese, was Pope of Rome. In the same 
princely company and all contemporaries were Christian IV, 
King of Denmark, and his son Christian, Prince of Norway; 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden; Sigismund the Third, 
King of Poland; Frederick, King of Bohemia, with his wife, 
the unhappy Elizabeth of England, progenitor of the house of 
Hanover; George William, Margrave of Brandenburg, and an- 
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cestor of the Prussian house that has given an emperor to Ger- 
many; Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria; Maurice, Landgrave of 
Hesse; Christian, Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg; John 
Frederick, Duke of Wiirtemberg and Teck; John, Count of 
Nassau ; Henry, Duke of Lorraine ; Isabella, Infanta of Spain 
and ruler of the Low Countries; Maurice, fourth Prince of 
Orange; Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy and ancestor of the 
King of United Italy; Cosmo de 7 Medici, third Grand Duke of 
Florence; Antonio Priuli, ninety-third Doge of Venice, just 
after the terrible tragedy commemorated on the English stage 
as “Venice Preserved* 7 ; Bethlehem Gabor, Prince of Unitarian 
Transylvania, and elected King of Hungary, with the counte- 
nance of an African; and the Sultan Mustapha, of Constanti- 
nople, twentieth ruler of the Turks. 

Such at that time were the crowned sovereigns of Europe, 
whose names were mentioned always with awe, and whose 
countenances are handed down by art, so that at this day they 
are visible to the curious as if they walked the streets. Mark 
now the contrast. There was no artist for our forefathers, 
nor are their countenances now known to men ; but more than 
any powerful contemporaries at whose tread the earth trem- 
bled is their memory sacred. [Applause.] Pope, emperor, 
king, sultan, grand-duke, duke, doge, margrave, landgrave, 
count — what are they all by the side of the humble company 
that landed on Plymouth Rock? Theirs, indeed, were the 
ensigns of worldly power, but our Pilgrims had in themselves 
that inborn virtue which was more than all else besides, and 
their landing was an epoch. 

Who in the imposing troop of worldly grandeur is now re- 
membered but with indifference or contempt? If I except Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, it is because he revealed a superior character. 
Confront the Mayflower and the Pilgrims with the potentates 
who occupied such space in the world. The former are ascend- 
ing into tiie firmament, there to shine forever, while the latter 
have been long dropping into the darkness of oblivion, to be 
brought forth only to point a moral or illustrate the fame of 
contemporaries whom they regarded not. [Applause.] Do I 
err in supposing this an illustration of the supremacy which 
belongs to the triumphs of the moral nature? At first impeded 
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or postponed, they at last prevail. Theirs is a brightness which, 
breaking through all clouds, will shine forth with ever-increas- 
ing splendor. 

I have often thought that if I were a preacher, if I had the 
honor to occupy the pulpit so grandly filled by my friend near 
me [gracefully inclining toward Mr. Beecher], one of my ser- 
mons should be from the text, “A little leaven shall leaven the 
whole lump. 5 ’ Nor do I know a better illustration of these 
words than the influence exerted by our Pilgrims. That small 
band, with the lesson of self-sacrifice, of just and equal laws, 
of the government of a majority, of unshrinking loyalty to prin- 
ciple, is now leavening this whole continent, and in the fulness 
of time will leaven the world. [Great applause.] By their ex- 
ample, republican institutions have been commended, and in 
proportion as we imitate them will these institutions be assured. 
[Applause.] 

Liberty, which we so much covet, is not a solitary plant. Al- 
ways by its side is Justice. [Applause.] But Justice is nothing 
but right applied to human affairs. Do not forget, I entreat 
you, that with the highest morality is the highest liberty. A 
great poet, in one of his inspired sonnets, speaking of this price- 
less possession, has said, “But who loves that must first be wise 
and good.” Therefore do the Pilgrims in their beautiful ex- 
ample teach liberty, teach republican institutions, as at an 
earlier day, Socrates and Plato, in their lessons of wisdom, 
taught liberty and helped the idea of the republic. If republi- 
can government has thus far failed in any experiment, as, per- 
haps, somewhere in Spanish America, it is because these lessons 
have been wanting. There have been no Pilgrims to teach the 
moral law. 

Mr. President, with these thoughts, which I imperfectly ex- 
press, I confess my obligations to the forefathers of New Eng- 
land, and offer to them the homage of a grateful heart. But 
not in thanksgiving only would I celebrate this memory. I 
would if I could make their example a universal lesson, and 
stamp it upon the land. [Applause.] The conscience which 
directed them should be the guide for our public councils. The 
just and equal laws which they required should be ordained by 
us, and the hospitality to truth which was their rule should be 
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ours. Nor would I forget their courage and steadfastness. Had 
they turned back or wavered, I know not what would have been 
the record of this continent, but I see clearly that a great ex- 
ample would have been lost. [Applause.] Had Columbus 
yielded to his mutinous crew and returned to Spain without his 
great discovery; had Washington shrunk away disheartened by 
British power and the snows of New Jersey, these great in- 
stances would have been wanting for the encouragement of men. 
But our Pilgrims belong to the same heroic company, and their 
example is not less precious. [Applause.] 

Only a short time after the landing on Plymouth Rock, the 
great republican poet, John Milton, wrote his “Comus,” so won- 
derful for beauty and truth. His nature was more refined 
than that of the Pilgrims, and yet it requires little effort of 
imagination to catch from one of them, or at least from their 
beloved pastor, the exquisite, almost angelic words at the 
close: — 

Mortals, who would follow me, 

Love Virtue; she alone is free; 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime. 

Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

[At the conclusion of Senator Sumner’s speech the audience 
arose and gave cheer upon cheer.] 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND 

Address delivered at a dinner in London given by the Pilgrims, 
June 19, 1922. The speech of Earl Balfour proposing the health of 
Chief Justice Taft is printed in Volume I. Both addresses are 
reprinted from the London Times. Other addresses by Mr. Taft 
are printed in Volumes VIII and XII. 

I thank you from my heart for the honor you do me. I deeply 
appreciate the words of welcome from the great Briton who 
has just spoken. Since I had the pleasure of meeting and seeing 
him in action on the other side of the Atlantic, he has been 
made by his Sovereign a gartered and a belted Earl. We Ameri- 
cans, who know how much he contributed at the late Confer- 
ence in Washington to the great forward step in organizing the 
relations of the pacific Powers to help the future peace of the 
world, would have been glad to stand as sponsors in his be- 
half at the reception of these honors, had he needed any. We 
felicitate Great Britain upon its good fortune in continuing to 
enjoy in her governmental councils the influence of his ripened 
statesmanship, his disinterested service, and his high but prac- 
tical ideals of internal relations. We congratulate ourselves 
and the world as well. 

I am grateful to the Pilgrims for this generous expression of 
their good will. The office they perform on this and the other 
side of the ocean in making American and Briton feel at home 
in each other’s country is most important and much transcends 
the mere courtesy of a social welcome. Not all, but many of 
the troubles arising between any two nations arise because of 
a failure of each to understand the real attitude of the other 
and to see the difficulties which the other faces at home in 
working out a right course. An agency like the Pilgrims’, 
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which makes a business of promoting good family feeling be- 
tween Britain and America, offers an exceptional opportunity 
for mutual enlightenment on the varying phases of real public 
opinion in the two countries. 

You have been good enough to make me your guest. The 
offices which I held in the past, especially that of the Presi- 
dency, gave me at the time possibly a representative character, 
but when I retired from that high place with, I may say, the 
full and unmistakable consent of the American people, I lost 
a representative character and became only one of one hundred 
millions. Now, by the appointment of the present able, patri- 
otic, distinguished but self-forgetting Head of the State, I have 
become the Chief of our Judicial Branch. Had I come in the 
interval as an American citizen only, I would have been free 
to express myself on subjects and in a detail which are now 
denied me. I note some difference of opinion among your lead- 
ing statesmen as to the limitations of speech which hedge a 
judge. With us, we have a legislative body watchful of the 
proprieties so far at least as they apply to judges, the members 
of which advise us with commendable frankness when we are 
thought to transgress. If, mindful of this, I avoid discussion of 
topics which naturally suggest themselves here, I hope you will 
understand that it is not because I do not have opinions, but 
only because the monastic order I have joined, and the vows I 
have taken, prevent their deliverance. It is a rule of decision 
in our Court that in political and international matters we must 
accept the attitude of the other branches of the Government 
to which by our Constitution is entrusted guidance of them 
and must predicate our judgments on them. What controls 
the Court must certainly control one of its members. 

The relations between Britain and America, important as 
they are to the whole world, will bear study. We are the eldest 
daughter of our mother. For nearly two hundred years she 
gave us wide opportunity to learn self-government from the 
lessons of her experience and by actual practice. We were born 
with the instinctive love of that individual liberty which she 
had been hammering into the form of constitutional guarantees 
for five or six hundred years, and on that foundation we builded 
our infant forms of colonial government. Then under a royal 
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leadership which was reactionary and blind we revolted and 
won our independence after a struggle, rendered half-hearted 
on the part of the mother country by a lack of sympathy 
among her more liberal and far-sighted statesmen. 

For want of a united and effective government in the decade 
after the Revolution we delayed compliance on our part with 
our treaty obligations. Great Britain, on the other hand, in 
the exigencies of her death struggle with Napoleon, trans- 
gressed our rights. Thus we drifted into the second and the 
last British-American war. It cannot be said that in the War 
of 1812 great glory was achieved by either belligerent, but only 
that such glory as there was was evenly distributed. Then came 
the Treaty of Ghent which settled nothing by its terms except 
that war should end and peace ensue. The questions which 
were declared to be the cause of the war were expressly post- 
poned for further negotiation and never recurred again, at least 
to give trouble. 

It is a commentary on the plans of mice and men that a 
treaty, so unpropitious of continued peace and lacking in settle- 
ment of apparently pressing questions, should exceed any other 
in our history in its beneficent effect. One hundred and eight 
years have rolled around, with all the capital changes in civili- 
zation, economic, social, and political, greater perhaps than in 
any five hundred years before, and yet the peace declared at 
Ghent has been undisturbed. Within three years after the 
Treaty of Ghent the Rush-Bagehot agreement, quite informal 
in its making, freed our great inland seas that divide the United 
States and Canada from hostile warships, and the boundary of 
four thousand miles between them has lain unprotected by a 
single fortification ever since. 

It was shortly after the limitation of armament in 1817, 
which I hope will be a perpetual modus vivendi, was established 
that at the instance of Canning, Britain’s great and Liberal 
leader, we announced our Monroe Doctrine to the world. It 
was a warning to European Powers that we must insist on a 
policy on their part of “hands off” towards North and South 
American Governments. With the sympathy of England, we 
have been able to maintain that doctrine ever since. Both be- 
cause of its logical sequence and a wise caution enjoined by 
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Washington and Jefferson, we sedulously cultivated, until the 
World War, a policy on our parts of “hands off” towards Europe 
and European questions, and the results so justified the policy 
that it became deeply ingrained in our natures. 

The friendly feeling evidenced by the Rush-Bagehot treaty 
and our entente over the Monroe Doctrine was not to continue 
without serious strains upon it in the controversies over Oregon 
and that over the Northeastern Boundary settled by the Web- 
ster-Ashburton agreement. Then our Civil War and what we 
regarded as injurious and unjust British sympathies with the 
South left a wound which, fortunately, was for the most part 
healed by the Geneva Arbitration decision. Then came the 
Venezuela Boundary dispute, which the level-headedness, self- 
restraint, and sense of humor of Lord Salisbury brought to a 
satisfactory solution, but which in its inception startled the two 
countries as by a bolt out of a clear sky. 

Our origin, our fundamental common conceptions of a free 
popular government, our common insistence upon the guaran- 
tees of individual liberty, our common law, our common lan- 
guage, literature and ethics, bind the great body of our people 
to yours. This forms our basic public opinion which ultimately 
controls our national course. Our more than a century’s con- 
tinuous peace gives those who understand our country the ut- 
most assurance of its continuance. No trouble arises between 
the two countries that we of America do not, all of us, look 
forward to its settlement either by negotiation or arbitration. 
Any other event is not considered for a moment. This Ameri- 
can state of mind is a constant factor in our relations. It some- 
times produces an apparent indifference or lack of excitement 
on the part of our people over irritating issues that is mislead- 
ing to the British observer. 

Another source of misunderstanding calls for comment. We 
are engaged in a gigantic experiment. We have offered our 
country and its opportunities as a home for the people of Europe 
who have been ambitious to better their economic condition. 
Our purpose has been to amalgamate them into our citizenship 
and make them loyal Americans. For decades we were won- 
derfully successful in this, and many of our best Americans 
trace their descent from such immigrants. Of recent years. 
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however, the demand for labor, by reason of the enormous ex- 
pansion of our industries and other causes, has concentrated in 
our large cities and elsewhere masses of immigrants who, 
whether naturalized or not, have, in their congestion, retained 
the same environment as in their home countries, and have not 
felt the Americanizing influence to which the earlier immigrants 
were subjected. Our immigration is now restricted, and we 
are making widespread efforts to Americanize our foreign resi- 
dents. But home and racial prejudices have not been mitigated, 
as it was hoped they would be by living under the American 
flag. We are not discouraged, but we are waking to the neces- 
sity for more effective measures. 

Politics, too, which seem to be the easiest thing for immi- 
grants to learn, has prompted organization of hyphenated 
groups, the moving spirit of which is to promote political ac- 
tion of the group along lines of supposed racial interest. The 
naturalized citizens who have yielded less to this temptation 
than any others are the British and Canadians, who sink into 
American citizenship so completely, and are so loyal, that we 
cannot distinguish them. They lose nothing of love of their 
old home, but they transfer their political allegiance without 
reservation. 

It is hard for a British subject living in his own country filled 
with a homogeneous people to understand the occasional and 
temporary political power of a hyphenated group in America 
constituting only a small minority, but holding in some States 
and districts the balance of power between two great political 
parties divided on other issues. In such cases the great body 
of truly American voters are not aroused upon our foreign re- 
lations, and have their thoughts on domestic matters. The 
truth is that we are so far away from close contact with neigh- 
bors that our foreign relations scarcely figure much in a national 
election. The real strength of fundamental public opinion upon 
such issues is only manifested upon some such occasion as 
the World War. Even then it took three years for our whole 
people to learn how deeply concerned they were in the outcome. 
Indoctrinated as they had been by nearly a century of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the warnings of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, they could not think of themselves in a European war; 
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and not until Germany conclusively showed in her madness her 
heartless disregard of the lives of innocent American neutrals 
did the truth dawn on our people. 

Then the hyphenated groups were overwhelmed in a real 
American public opinion, and our people turned, to use Kip- 
ling's expression, “to the instant need of things.” Then they 
came to know the enormous sacrifices, the superhuman effort, 
and indomitable courage with which Britain and our other 
Allies had been fighting, not only their own, but our battles. 
They acquired a dim idea of the inestimable losses of the golden 
youth of Britain and France and of the heartrending sorrow 
that visited every family high and low, in the struggle. Spurred 
by these examples, they rushed to arms, and in a marvelously 
short period were able to furnish the new troops that gave the 
Allies the needed preponderance with which to win the victory, 
and to justify the previous four years of noble effort, tenacity, 
and endurance under untold hardships and burdens without 
which the world would have certainly succumbed to a military 
despotism. 

Following this War, the overwhelming strain to which all the 
peoples of the Allies were subjected was bound to bring a re- 
action, and we have all been going through an interval of con- 
valescence. Convalescence is not a period of good nature or 
common sense, and we must regard bickerings and unreason- 
able sensitiveness not as a discouragement but as a symptom of 
recovery. The plan for bringing nations within a permanent 
agreement for the settlement of all difficulties and the continu- 
ous maintenance of peace succeeded with all the Allies but the 
United States, so far as making it was concerned. The history 
of the matter in the United States is part of the politics of that 
country into which I cannot enter or say who or what prevented 
the consummation of what many desired. 

All I can say about it is that in looking back over the con- 
troversy, American membership in the League would have had 
to overcome a deep-seated popular conviction, confirmed by a 
century and a quarter's experience, of the wisdom of America's 
keeping out of European entanglements. Of course, the World 
War itself shook this conviction, but the reaction from that 
supreme effort restored some of its strength. 
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The Senate of the United States is a body of very peculiar 
governmental functions, and its power in restraining our for- 
eign relations is great and exceptional. The constitutional re- 
quirement that no treaty can be binding upon the United States 
unless initiated by the President and confirmed by two-thirds 
of the Senate, was intended to surround the affirmative treaty 
making power with very serious limitation. It is so rare that 
any party has a two-thirds majority in the Senate that it would 
seem to have been intended to prevent any treaty in the wis- 
dom of which both parties did not concur. Whether this was 
wise or not is not the question. It is a factor in every inter- 
national situation in which the United States is concerned, and 
always strengthens the hands of those who still stand rigidly 
for the Monroe Doctrine and its supposed corollary, the doc- 
trine of “hands off” of European questions. 

But we are making progress. We are acquiring a conscious- 
ness of our partnership with the nations of the world and 
our share of responsibility for what the world does. The War 
and its lessons have not been lost on us. But the conditions 
prevailing with us are such that our progress must be slower 
than some among us would wish. The great step forward made 
by those treaties affecting the Pacific and the Far East which 
were signed in Washington last winter, and have been since 
confirmed by the Senate of the United States, is most signifi- 
cant. It is so not only because of the importance of what the 
treaties really achieve, but because of the moral effect upon us 
and the nations who joined with us in the assertion of the in- 
terest of all in respect to each, and of each in respect to all. 

We have suffered from the War, but less than our European 
Allies. Our wealth and prosperity have been much less af- 
fected. While that increases our comparative powers it also 
increases our responsibility. Our people know this. They 
know, too, that the united action of Britain and the United 
States in world matters is sure to make for peace. They know, 
therefore, that it is of the utmost importance that the friendly 
relations between the two great countries which have been 
maintained, sometimes under most trying conditions, for a cen- 
tury or more, should be made closer not only for the benefit of 
both, but for the welfare of the world. 
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As a citizen with no official mandate, I beg the Britons whom 
I am addressing not to be misled by temporary ebullitions of 
one faction or another, but to count on the fundamental pub- 
lic opinion of the United States in respect to our foreign rela- 
tions which will always prevail in a real exigency, and which 
regards the maintenance of friendship with Great Britain as a 
most necessary security for the peace of the world. 



THOMAS DEWITT TALMAGE 

BEHOLD THE AMERICAN! 

Speech of Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage at the eighty-first annual 
dinner of the New England Society in the city of New York, De- 
cember 22, 1886. The president of the society, Judge Horace 
Russell, introduced Dr. Talmage to speak to the toast, “Fore- 
fathers’ Day.” 

Mr. President, and All You Good New Englanders : — If we 
leave to the evolutionists to guess where we came from and 
to the theologians to prophesy where we are going to, we still 
have left for consideration the fact that we are here; and we 
are here at an interesting time. Of all the centuries this is the 
best century, and of all the decades of the century this is the 
best decade, and of all the years of the decade this is the best 
year, and of all the months of the year this is the best month, 
and of all the nights of the month this is the best night. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Many of these advantages we trace 
straight back to Forefathers’ Day, about which I am to speak. 

But I must not introduce a new habit into these New Eng- 
land dinners and confine myself to the one theme. For eighty- 
one years your speakers have been accustomed to make the 
toast announced the point from which they start, but to which 
they never return. [Laughter.] So I shall not stick to my 
text, but only be particular to have all I say my own, and not 
make the mistake of a minister whose sermon was a patchwork 
from a variety of authors, to whom he gave no credit. There 
was an intoxicated wag in the audience who had read about 
everything, and he announced the authors as the minister went 
on. The clergyman gave an extract without any credit to the 
author, and the man in the audience cried out: “That’s Jeremy 
Taylor.” The speaker went on and gave an extract from an- 
other author without credit for it, and the man in the audience 
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said: “That is John Wesley.” The minister gave an extr ac t 
from another author without credit for it, and the man in the 
audience said: “That is George Whitefield.” When the min- 
ister lost his patience and cried out, “Shut up you old fool!” 
the man in the audience replied : “That is your own.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Well, what about this Forefathers’ Day? In Brooklyn they 
say the Landing of the Pilgrims was December the 21st; in 
New York you say it was December the 22d. You are both 
right. Not through the specious and artful reasoning you have 
sometimes indulged in, but by a little historical incident that 
seems to have escaped your attention. You see, the Forefathers 
landed in the morning of December the 21st, but about noon 
that day a pack of hungry wolves swept down the bleak Ameri- 
can beach looking for a New England dinner [laughter], and 
a band of savages out for a tomahawk picnic hove in sight, and 
the Pilgrim Fathers thought it best for safety and warmth to 
go on board the Mayflower and pass the night. [Renewed 
laughter.] And during the night there came up a strong wind 
blowing off shore that swept the Mayflower from its moorings 
clear out to sea, and there was a prospect that our Forefathers, 
having escaped oppression in foreign lands, would yet go down 
under an oceanic tempest. But the next day they fortunately 
got control of their ship and steered her in, and the second 
time the Forefathers stepped ashore. 

Brooklyn celebrated the first landing; New York the second 
landing. So I say Hail! Hail! to both celebrations, for one 
day, anyhow, could not do justice to such a subject ; and I only 
wish I could have kissed the blarney stone of America, which 
is Plymouth Rock, so that I might have done justice to this 
subject. [Laughter and applause.] Ah, gentlemen, that May- 
flower was the ark that floated the deluge of oppression, and 
Plymouth Rock was the Ararat on which it landed. 

But let me say that these Forefathers were of no more im- 
portance than the Foremothers. [Applause.] As I understand 
it, there were eight of them — that is, four fathers and four 
mothers — from whom all these illustrious New Englanders de- 
scended. Now I was not born in New England, though far back 
my ancestors lived in Connecticut, and, then crossed over to 
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Long Island and there joined the Dutch, and that mixture of 
Yankee and Dutch makes royal blood. [Applause,] Neither 
is perfect without the other, the Yankee in a man’s nature 
saying “Go ahead!” the Dutch in his blood saying, “Be pru- 
dent while you do go ahead ! ” Some people do not understand 
why Long Island was stretched along parallel with all of the 
Connecticut coast, I have no doubt that it was so placed that 
the Dutch might watch the Yankees. [Laughter.] 

But though not born in New England, in my boyhood I 
had a New England schoolmaster, whom I shall never forget. 
He taught us our A, B, C’s. “What is that?” “I don’t know, 
sir.” “That’s A” [with a slap], “What is that?” “I don’t 
know, sir.” [With a slap] — “That is B.” [Laughter.] I tell 
you, a boy that learned his letters in that way never forgot 
them ; and if the boy was particularly dull, then this New Eng- 
land schoolmaster would take him over the knee, and then the 
boy got his information from both directions. [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] 

But all these things aside, no one sitting at these tables has 
higher admiration for the Pilgrim Fathers than I have — the 
men who believed in two great doctrines, which are the founda- 
tion of every religion that is worth anything: namely, the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Man — these men of 
backbone and endowed with that great and magnificent attri- 
bute of stick-to-it-iveness. Macaulay said that no one ever 
sneered at the Puritans who had met them in halls of debate or 
crossed swords with them on the field of battle. [Applause.] 
They are sometimes defamed for their rigorous Sabbaths, but 
our danger is in the opposite direction of no Sabbaths at all. 
It is said that they destroyed witches. I wish that they had 
cleared them all out, for the world is full of witches yet, and if 
at all these tables there is a man who has not sometimes been 
bewitched, let him hold up his glass of ice-water. [Laugh- 
ter.] It is said that these Forefathers carried religion into 
everything, and before a man kissed his wife he asked a bless- 
ing, and afterward said : “Having received another favor from 
the Lord, let us return thanks.” [Laughter.] But our great 
need now is more religion in everyday life. 

I think their plain diet had much to do with their rugged- 
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ness of nature* They had not as many good things to eat as we 
have, and they had better digestion. Now, all the evening 
some of our best men sit with an awful bad feeling at the pit 
of their stomach, and the food taken fails to assimilate, and in 
the agitated digestive organs the lamb and the cow lie down 
together and get up just as they have a mind to. [Laughter.] 
After dinner I sat down with my friend to talk. He had for 
many years been troubled with indigestion. I felt guilty when 
I insisted on his taking that last piece of lemon pie. I knew 
that pastry always made him crusty. I said to him: “I never 
felt better in all my life ; how do you feel ?” And putting one 
hand over one piece of lemon pie and the other hand over the 
other piece of lemon pie, he said: “I feel miserable.” Smaller 
varieties of food had the old Fathers, but it did them more 
good. 

Still, take it all in all, I think the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers are as good as their ancestors, and in many ways bet- 
ter. Children are apt to be an echo of their ancestors. We 
are apt to put a halo around the Forefathers, but I expect that 
at our age they were very much like ourselves. People are not 
wise when they long for the 'good old days. They say: “Just 
think of the pride of the people at that day ! Just look at the 
ladies’ hats 1 ” [Laughter.] Why, there is nothing in the ladies’ 
hats of to-day equal to the coal-scuttle hats a hundred years 
ago. They say: “Just look at the way people dress their 
hair!” Why, the extremest style of to-day will not equal the 
topknots which our great-grandmothers wore, put up with 
high combs that we would have thought would have made our 
great-grandfathers die with laughter. The hair was lifted into 
a pyramid a foot high. On the top of that tower lay a white 
rose. Shoes of bespangled white kid, and heels two or three 
inches high. Grandfather went out to meet her on the floor 
with a coat of sky-blue silk and vest of white satin embroid- 
ered with gold lace, lace ruffles around his wrist and his hair 
flung in a queue. The great George Washington had his horse’s 
hoofs blackened when about to appear on a parade, and writes 
to Europe ordering for the use of himself and family, one silver- 
lace hat, one pair of silver shoe buckles, a coat made of fashion- 
able silk, one pair of gold sleeve buttons, six pairs of kid gloves, 
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one dozen most fashionable cambric pocket handkerchiefs, be- 
sides ruffles and tucker. That was George. [Laughter.] 

Talk about dissipations, ye who have ever seen the old-fash- 
ioned sideboard! Did I not have an old relative who always, 
when visitors came, used to go upstairs and take a drink 
thro ugh economical habits, not offering anything to his visitors? 
[Laughter.] On the old-fashioned training days the most sober 
men were apt to take a day to themselves. Many of the famil- 
iar drinks of to-day were unknown to them, but their hard 
cider, mint julep, metheglin, hot toddy, and lemonade in which 
the lemon was not at all prominent, sometimes made lively 
work for the broad-brimmed hats and silver knee buckles. 
Talk of dissipating parties of to-day and keeping of late hours I 
Why, did they not have their “bees” and sausage stuffings and 
tea parties and dances, that for heartiness and uproar utterly 
eclipsed all the waltzes, landers, redowas, and breakdowns of 
the nineteenth century, and they never went home till morning. 
And as to the old-time courtships, oh, my ! Washington Irving 
describes them. [Laughter.] 

But though your Forefathers may not have been much, if 
any, better than yourselves, let us extol them for the fact that 
they started this country in the right direction. They laid the 
foundation for American manhood. The foundation must be 
more solid and firm and unyielding than any other part of the 
structure. On that Puritanic foundation we can safely build 
all nationalities. [Applause.] Let us remember that the com- 
ing American is to be an admixture of all foreign bloods. In 
about twenty-five or fifty years the model American will step 
forth. He will have the strong brain of the German, the pol- 
ished manners of the French, the artistic taste of the Italian, 
the stanch heart of the English, the steadfast piety of the 
Scotch, the lightning wit of the Irish, and when he steps forth, 
bone, musde, nerve, brain entwined with the fibers of all na- 
tionalities, the nations will break out in the cry: “Behold the 
American!” [Applause.] 

Columbus discovered only the shell of this country. Agassiz 
came and discovered fossiliferous America. Silliman came and 
discovered geological America. Audubon came and discovered 
bird America. Longfellow came and discovered poetic Amer- 
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ica ; and there are a half-dozen other Americas yet to be dis- 
covered. 

I never realized what this country was and is as on the day 
when I first saw some of these gentlemen of the Army and 
Navy. It was when at the close of the War our armies came 
back and marched in review before the President’s stand at 
Washington. I do not care whether a man was a Republican 
or a Democrat, a Northern man or a Southern man, if he had 
any emotion of nature, he could not look upon it without weep- 
ing. God knew that the day was stupendous, and He cleared 
the heaven of cloud and mist and chill, and sprung the blue 
sky as the triumphal arch for the returning warriors to pass 
under. From Arlington Heights the spring foliage shook out 
its welcome, as the hosts came over the hills, and the sparkling 
waters of the Potomac tossed their gold to the feet of the bat- 
talions as they came to the Long Bridge and in almost inter- 
minable line passed over. The Capitol never seemed so majestic 
as that morning: snowy white, looking down upon the tides of 
men that came surging down, billow after billow. Passing in 
silence, yet I heard in every step the thunder of conflicts 
through which they had waded, and seemed to see dripping 
from their smoke-blackened flags the blood of our country’s 
martyrs. For the best part of two days we stood and watched 
the filing on of what seemed endless battalions, brigade after 
brigade, division after division, host after host, rank beyond 
rank; ever moving, ever passing; marching, marching; tramp, 
tramp, tramp — thousands after thousands, battery front, arms 
shouldered, columns solid, shoulder to shoulder, wheel to wheel, 
charger to charger, nostril to nostril. 

Commanders on horses with their manes entwined with roses, 
and necks enchained with garlands, fractious at the shouts that 
ran along the line, increasing from the dapping of children 
clothed in white, standing on the steps of the Capitol, to the 
tumultuous vociferation of hundreds of thousands of enraptured 
multitudes, crying “Huzza! Huzza!” Gleaming muskets, 
thundering parks of artillery, rumbling pontoon wagons, am- 
bulances from whose wheels seemed to sound out the groans of 
the crushed and the dying that they had carried. These men 
came from balmy Minnesota, those from Illinois prairies. 
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These were often hummed to sleep by the pines of Oregon, those 
were New England lumbermen. Those came out of the coal- 
shafts of Pennsylvania. Side by side in one great cause, con- 
secrated through fire and storm and darkness, brothers in peril, 
on their way home from Chancellorsville and Kenesaw Moun- 
tain and Fredericksburg, in lines that seemed infinite they 
passed on. 

We gazed and wept and wondered, lifting up our heads to 
see if the end had come, but no ! Looking from one end of that 
long avenue to the other, we saw them yet in solid column, 
battery front, host beyond host, wheel to wheel, charger to 
charger, nostril to nostril, coming as it were from under the 
Capitol. Forward! Forward! Their bayonets, caught in the 
sun, glimmered and flashed and blazed, till they seemed like 
one long river of silver, ever and anon changed into a river 
of fire. No end to the procession, no rest for the eyes. We 
turned our heads from the scene, unable longer to look. We 
felt disposed to stop our ears, but still we heard it, marching, 
marching; tramp, tramp, tramp. But hush— uncover every 
head! Here they pass, the remnant of ten men of a full regi- 
ment. Silence ! Widowhood and orphanage look on and w ring 
their hands. But wheel into line, all ye people ! North, South, 
East, West — all decades, all centuries, all millenniums! For- 
ward, the whole line! Huzza! Huzza! [Great applause.] 



BOOTH TARKINGTON 

INDIANA IN LITERATURE AND POLITICS 

Address delivered at the dinner in his honor at the Lotos Club 
November 25, 1916. 

In approaching this subject of my appreciation of your hospi- 
tality and your kindness to me and of my thanks for this 
honor, I don’t think I could do better than to tell you of the day 
when your secretary, Mr. Price, and my friend, Mr. Woodhull, 
came down to Princeton to extend your invitation. I don’t 
think I ever said I would accept. I didn’t need to say so. But 
almost at once the three of us began to discuss what sort of a 
talk I should try to make this evening — what I ought to try 
and say. 

Both Mr. Price and Mr. Woodhull were kind enough to recall 
the fact that I had once made a political campaign for public 
office in the State of Indiana, which necessarily involved some 
speech making, but Mr. Price very thoughtfully said he didn’t 
think it would matter much what I said [laughter]. “Just get 
on your feet and talk,” he said. “We are all very friendly 
there, and besides so far as making a speech to us goes, you re- 
member the reason those farmers out in Indiana voted for you 
when you were running for the Legislature” — and if Mr. Price 
will permit me, I will explain that reference of his. [Laughter.] 
A friend of mine who lived in the country went up to a 
group of farmers on the day of the primaries — they were stand- 
ing near the polling booth — and he asked them whom they 
were going to vote for. They said, “We are all going to vote 
for Tarkington.” The reply pleased this friend of mine, and 
he said, “I suppose that is because you believe in his political 
principles.” “No,” they said, “that isn’t it. We didn’t know 
he had any,” Then my friend said, “Well, what are you going 
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to vote for him for?” “Well,” they said, “we just want to see 
what the damn fool will do.” 

Mr. Woodhull also told me that he thought I ought not to be 
nervous about trying to make a little talk on a friendly occa- 
sion like this. “Why,” he said, “I understand that your speech- 
making once attracted the attention of no less an orator than 
William Jennings Bryan, and that Mr. Bryan went out of his 
way to make public comment on it.” Mr. Woodhull was per- 
fectly correct. Mr. Bryan did make public comment on some 
oratory of mine, and as I thought at the time, he did go out of 
his way to do it. This is what Mr. Bryan said. He said: 
“During his campaigning for the Indiana Legislature, Mr. 
Booth Tarkington has made two speeches. On the occasion of 
his first effort he is reported to have suffered from stage fright 
to that extent that he was not able to utter a syllable. From 
what we have read of the second effort, it seems a pity that he 
didn’t have stage fright both times.” 

And I had a further experience in oratory during the Legis- 
lative session. Mr. Charles Warren Fairbanks asked me — that 
is he appointed me — to make the leading speech on the floor of 
the house nominating him for United States Senator. As Mr. 
Fairbanks at the time had absolute assurance of 79 out of a 
total of 100 votes, and only 51 necessary to elect him, he de- 
cided to take a chance and foisted upon me this honor. All 
that I am able to recall of the speech I made on that occasion 
is, that about the middle of it, it occurred to me that I ought to 
make at least one gesture, so I did. I put my hand out in front 
of me, and then I stopped the speech and looked at my hand, 
and I remember that in my mind was the thought “What are 
you doing out there?” So I pulled it away again. 

My opponent, the leading Democratic orator of the day, 
began his speech by saying, “I don’t possess the eloquence of 
the gentleman from Marion County, unfortunately,” and I was 
the gentleman from Marion County. As soon as he said that 
the audience knew he had learned his speech the night before. 
But it was a thoughtful speech, a beautiful speech. “If all the 
angels of God,” he said, “if all the angels of God were to meet 
in conclave assembled to select from the Indianians that man 
most fitted to be the United States Senator, they would flutter 
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on silvery pinions from the throne of God and cross down to 
South Bend, Indiana, and lift in their arms Benjamin F. 
Shively.” Yes, gentlemen, he said it, and this gentleman it 
happens has just been defeated for the governorship of Indiana. 
Possibly defeated by a conclave of angels who found themselves 
unfamiliar with the map when they got far away from the 
throne. 

But he was not the only spiller of eloquence for whom I was 
responsible dining that session. Indeed, it seemed that I 
couldn’t introduce a bill without causing almost a flood of 
oratory. Once in speaking to the point of a bill of mine an old 
man, Dr. Dick Yauger, said, “I realize that railroads isn’t bom 
of necessity, but in this bill I wish to Heaven the rest of the 
bill could be assassinated by the voice of reason.” 

And about another bill of mine, a Republican, the Rev. Mr. 
Sherman of Decatur County said, “If that bill of Booth Tark- 
ington’s ever comes to a third reading on the floor of this House, 
from my mouth shall issue a stream of filth which shall rever- 
berate to the dome of the Capitol.” 

This same Republican, the Reverend Mr. Sherman, followed 
an orator, a fellow Republican of mine, a large man and strong 
in the Hoosier faith, who also said, “In spite of this gentleman 
from Marion County, in spite of this here Booth Tarkington, 
the grand old State of Indiana will go crashing down the ages 
with her head up and her tail over the dashboard.” 

After that session I retired to private life. My family and 
friends said they thought that my holding public office was in- 
juring their health, and the Republican party managers said 
they thought I had done enough to the party. They said “to” 
not “for,” and the police said if I ran again for anything they 
wouldn’t be responsible. So I decided to take matters into my 
own hands and retire; and I thought it wiser to retire a long 
distance. I retired to Rome, Italy, and there I fell into the com- 
pany of two gentlemen, known to the Romans as Illustrissimi 
Signori Americani, Mr. George Ade, and Mr. Julian Street; 
and I can assure you that life in Rome in the company of those 
two is not strictly speaking purely archaeological opportunity. 

In view of forthcoming remarks on the part of Mr. Street in 
particular, I think I might warn you that Mr. Street as a source 
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of information is not implicitly to be trusted, and if any of you 
should ever be in Paris with Mr. Street and lend him your only 
pair of dress trousers, you may have to go into far and peculiar 
places to recover them. 

But it was in Rome that I rescued from the hands of Mr. 
Street a middle-aged Indianapolis merchant and a New York 
storekeeper making their first trip abroad, who were in a state 
of extreme and lamentable agitation as the result of informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Street. They carried influential letters 
and they had applied for an audience with the Pope. It had 
been granted and they had been notified to present themselves 
at the Vatican at four o’clock in the evening in evening dress. 
Now, they didn’t know what would happen to them when they 
did present themselves at the Vatican at four o’clock in evening 
dress; they didn’t know the forms to follow, and so they had 
consulted Mr. Street, knowing that he could tell them. And 
I think that was the meanest thing to do to two fellow Americans 
in a foreign city, not knowing where to go for their informa- 
tion on the etiquette of the Vatican, because he told them, “The 
first thing you have to do is to crawl on your hands and knees 
about three hundred yards from the entrance until you meet 
the Holy Father.” And I think they would have done it if I 
hadn’t stepped in and rescued them, but I made the mistake of 
telling them “When you meet the Holy Father, crawl right on 
by.” That made them so nervous that they asked the hotel 
porter about it, and he told them they better not crawl at all. 

The Buffalo Bill Show was in Rome at the time, and Mr. Ade 
took Mr. Street and a friend of his out to lunch with Mr. Iron- 
tail, one of the Indians with the show, and they had a good 
lunch except that a Spanish looking lady— well, in fact, every- 
body about the tents knew Ade as well as the night watchman 
at his hotel knows him. Well, one afternoon he bought a box 
for the performance and took us all again to see the show. We 
were a little late in arriving and a Nebraska boy, one of the 
American ushers that Colonel Cody had brought with him, 
came up to us and examined the checks which Ade held. “They 
got that King and Queen here this afternoon, and I don’t let 
anybody in until about half an hour. Your box is on the other 
side of them.” We got to the stand, when this man there 
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■wouldn’t let anybody go by. He stopped us, and then came a 
lull between the performances, and we got along until we stood 
directly in front of the King, accompanied by our friend from 
Nebraska, and he touches Ade on the arm and looks at the 
checks, because there were people in our box too. And the 
boy said, “You ain’t got no checks for those seats, come on 
right out of that, these folks have got the checks for those 
seats.” An Italian officer came running nervously up speak- 
ing, “You don’t understand they are from the King and Queen’s 
suite.” “I don’t care,” returned the Nebraskan, “whose the 
lobsters is ; George Ade’s got the checks for those seats.” 

I must say, to turn a moment to my Hoosier clique, that Mr. 
Ade as a playwright has been a personal disappointment to me, 
and I might explain that remark. Mr. Harry Leon Wilson and 
I wrote, I think, eight plays in collaboration, and some of 
them didn’t go at all well. Wilson and I were often about the 
box office where we would be apt to hear something about the 
play from the people. One evening we heard this: “Is that 
play by Leon Wilson and Booth Tarkington? Good night!” 
Twice we landed a real hit. It happened in Chicago. Wilson 
came to me and said, “Come on and go and listen round the 
box office and hear something pleasant.” And after we got 
there, the first man who came along said, “Give me three seats 
for to-night, I never miss anything by George Ade, if I can 
help it.” 

Something like eighteen or twenty centuries ago a person evi- 
dently known as P. Cornelius Tacitus warned his readers that 
nothing was in worse taste than to apologize to his audience for 
the looseness of his speech; but he didn’t say, however, that 
one may not call attention to the feebleness of his mind. And 
yet, as P. Cornelius himself might have added, why call atten- 
tion to a thing which must long since have been evident to the 
people. 

Gentlemen, your hospitality is so much greater than the cause 
or excuse for it, with so little accomplished, and so inadequate 
for a conclusion so notable, that no man could have achieved so 
much in the space of a very short time. The days will come 
and go and many seasons will pass, gentlemen, before he forgets 
your kindness of to-night. 
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THE SOUTH AS A CUSTODIAN 

This speech was given at the twenty-first annual dinner of the 
New York Southern Society, held in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Friday evening, December 14, 1906. Mr. 
Marion J. Verdery in introducing the speaker said: “The play’s 
the thing. He who makes one to please strikes the magic chord 
of music for the mind and fills the soul with rare delight. If it be 
tragedy, emotion’s depths are stirred by storm; if it be comedy, 
the flowers of fancy bloom in the sunshine of smiles and gladden 
our hearts with humor. The Southern Society is proud to do 
honor to America’s distinguished playwright whose genius has 
espoused the cause of mirth and made the world brighter and 
better with sparkling wit and innocent laughter. I have great 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Augustus Thomas.” [Applause.] 
[Voices from the crowd: “You are all right, Gus.”] Another 
address by Mr. Thomas is printed in Volume VI. 

Notwithstanding that voice from the tombs, I should not have 
the courage to address these ladies and gentlemen to-night if it 
had not been that Dr. Woodrow Wilson said a serious after- 
dinner speech was the thing that was wanted. 

The toast opposite my name to-night, “The South as a Cus- 
todian,” like that of Dr. Wilson, is a sentiment that has its 
place. I am one of those unfortunate individuals to whom he 
alluded as having a great capacity that they mostly use for 
themselves. [Laughter, ] 

I chose that toast because when I told my wife I was going 
to the Southern Society dinner, she said, “Look here, the last 
time you went down among those fellows you said you would be 
home by the 11:30 train and I didn’t see you for three days.” 
[Laughter.] So, gentlemen, when I have remembered you as 
custodians, I have had a confession in mind that was not al- 
together devoid of prophecy. 
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It has been a great pleasure to sit in this distinguished com- 
pany, those at the table and those below. I asked your presi- 
dent why it was they had the guests on this slight elevation. 
He said the society was of such high standard that unless that 
was done it was impossible to distinguish the guests. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

When my mother, who was born in Ohio, moved into Mis- 
souri in order to marry my father, who was a resident of that 
State [laughter], the emigration was regarded, by her family, 
as an important and noteworthy social concession. [Laughter.] 
In all the years that followed, in all the conversations treating 
directly of the subject or leading indirectly to it, or according 
to the defensive skill of my father more or less skirting the 
suburbs of the theme, I never remember any admission of my 
mother’s that tended in any way to weaken the original con- 
tention. Although my mother came to Missouri with no par- 
ticular escort personally, she brought with her a complete reti- 
nue and train of ideas more or less patrician when measured 
by the Missouri standard. [Laughter.] One of these ideas, 
which had great influence upon what I like to have people call 
my character [laughter], was my mother’s insistence that it was 
not good form, that it was not the proper thing, that it was not 
(now, of course, I am addressing only General Porter, whose 
eight years’ residence in France enables him to understand my 
French) it was not comme il faut, not proper when sitting at 
table to assist the fugitive vegetable onto the fork by pushing 
the thumb of the left hand. [Laughter.] And I am told by a 
friend who knows a party who moves in good society [laugh- 
ter], that even now and then when the ration or portion of 
vegetable has been so reduced on the individual plate that its 
inertia may no longer be relied upon, it is customary to leave 
such remaining part and permit it to be taken away by the serv- 
ant. That is not a new idea. It was current in those old Mis- 
souri days, and that last portion, or bit, or residuum was called 
“manners.” [Laughter.] In the fine economy of our household 
none of us children were permitted to have any manners, but 
my mother steered a delicate middle course between manners 
and the Missouri idea by furnishing each child with a little 
piece of bread, a triangular bit of crust about the size of a sol- 
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dier’s button, which did “full-back” and “quarter-back” duty 
for the vegetable as the fork came against it. That piece of 
bread was called a “pusher” [laughter], and it was good form 
to leave the “pusher” on the otherwise empty plate, with the 
fork and it went to the pantry. Now I mention this little 
matter not in any spirit of ostentation nor to draw any in- 
vidious distinction between myself and the majority of the 
guests, who, I see, adhere with pardonable and perhaps com- 
mendable loyalty to the Missouri standard [laughter], but I 
speak of it to pay a deserved compliment to General Porter, 
who, as I listened to him converse to-night, gave me such pleas- 
ure, before the oratorical proceedings began, that in a moment 
of forgetfulness or paternal avatism, I ate my pusher. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I came here to-night, when I knew I was to sit by General 
Porter, with regret. I have been on a dozen platforms with him 
and he has always made me look like a two spot. There was 
something portentous in the signs I saw in the suburban rail- 
way company coming down from Westchester to-day. I went 
out of one car to escape them and found in another “Porter,” 
“Porter,” “Porter” [laughter], until putting on my glasses I 
discovered that Porter was made somewhere on the banks of 
the Hudson and was a well-advertised beverage. I had hardly 
recovered from the annoyance of that when I got on the “L’ A 
train at the city limit and brushing aside the breath on the 
window panes I saw on every dead wall on the way down, the 
legend, “Wilson, that’s all.” [Laughter and applause.] 

When I first came to New York, in 1888, or along there, I 
prepared a speech (the only speech I ever prepared), to be 
given at a dinner of newspaper men. I was not permitted to 
deliver it and I have been issuing excerpts from that speech ever 
since. [Laughter.] That I did not deliver the speech was due 
to the fact that General Porter spoke that evening. [Laugh- 
ter.] At that time he was building that beautiful monument 
to his old comrade, General Grant, which so adorns the banks 
of the Hudson [applause] , and his enthusiasm in the case justi- 
fied his endurance. He spoke to a spellbound audience for an 
hour and twenty minutes. [Laughter.] That would have been 
all right, because there was only one man between him and me 
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on the program, but, at that moment, as General Porter fin- 
ished, Chauncey Depew stole into the back end of the hall. 
Those were newspaper men; there were no magazine writers 
there and Depew was popular. [Laughter.] Those interview- 
ers so raised a call that although Depew was not among the in- 
vited guests, not on the raised platform, was not anywhere 
among the alphabetical cattle on the main floor, they insisted 
upon his speaking, and Depew spoke an hour and twenty 
minutes. It was then twelve o’clock as they called on Colonel 
Taylor, editor of the Boston Globe , who, overlooking the in- 
sult in the assignment, had come to New York to speak on 
“Our Suburban Neighbors.” Taylor, although ready with a 
speech, declined to deliver it; he said he would not have the 
presumption to talk in the presence of General Porter and 
Chauncey Depew, who were the twin orators of the country. 
He told instead of an old minister in New England who had 
gone away from home leaving his wife in charge of a physician. 
When he returned the physician met him at the door and said: 
“Parson, you are the father of two lovely boys.” Then the doc- 
tor took the minister and led him into the sanctified chamber, 
turned back the coverlet of the little crib, showed him the two 
acquisitions ; then taking him by the arm tiptoed out. Once out- 
side he said: “Parson, what do you think of them?” The par- 
son said: “Doctor, I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for either 
one of them, but I wouldn’t give a danged cent for a third.” 
[Laughter.] That was the opinion of sinister and envious Bos- 
ton. I am sure it is not the opinion (so far as it relates to this 
half of the sketch) of the gentlemen of the South. The South, 
into which General Porter so gallantly rode, despite his dis- 
claimer, and from which, if he did not “love and ride away” like 
the knight of old, he has proven to you that he “rode away and 
loved.” [Applause.] It is not the opinion of France that gave 
him his farewell banquet when he quit there last year, a ban- 
quet at which I had the honor to be present and where General 
Porter made a speech in English and as he rose on the spirit 
of eloquence, passed as naturally from that language into 
French as boiling water rises into vapor. [Laughter.] Of 
course he spoke the French of high diplomacy and although I 
had lived there three years and French was spoken exclusively 
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at our table two meals in a day, I did not understand a word he 
said. [Laughter.] But I know that the Frenchmen did be- 
cause they gave him the only thing belonging to America that 
they possessed. He brought back with him the sacred relic 
of Paul Jones. [Applause.] And on that occasion Colonel 
Henry Watterson, who was there and spoke for the Americans, 
issued one electric line, as Henry Watterson always does issue 
the electric thing. [Applause.] He said “Horace Porter res- 
cued Paul Jones from fiction and gave him to history.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

Henry Watterson was in this hall Tuesday night at a dinner 
the Kentucky Society gave to him as he went abroad and to the 
Kentuckians he gave what he intended to be a warning against 
the great tendency of the central government to absorb the 
powers of the States. Watterson spoke upon that subject Tues- 
day night. A night later, and certainly with no intervening 
time that would lead one to presume that it was a response to 
Mr. Watterson’s address, the Secretary of State advocated the 
granting of greater power to the central government. Follow- 
ing him at that same dinner of the Pennsylvania Society, Chief 
Justice Brown of Pennsylvania replied so oppositely upon the 
other side that many persons thought his reply was also oppo- 
site. To-night Dr. Wilson has touched eloquently upon the 
same theme. 

These speeches mean, if they mean anything, that that is the 
absorbing question in the public mind to-day. I am not going 
to discuss it. I want only to protest in a very mild way against 
the improvement in the spelling that Congress has already acted 
upon. And I wish to do so with the greatest modesty. The 
President, in his message of December 6, resorted to this eight- 
hour method, and I am not going, in any particular, to revise 
his message or act as an editor of presidential messages, because 
I would prove at best but a reluctant expert. I am going to 
call attention to one line in which he says, “The Interstate 
Commerce Act was past (p-a-s-t) in 1887,” and I submit that 
that spelling of the past tense of the verb “to pass” confuses 
it with the noun and adjective spelled in the same way, and is 
an unnecessary confusion of ideas. And in that particular sen- 
tence “The Interstate Commerce Act was past in 1887,” it re- 
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quires some explanation to know what the distinguished Presi- 
dent meant, whether it was enacted in 1887 or whether its 
period of activity expired at that time. Now despite any ex- 
hibition that I am making to the contrary, language is the 
channel of thought, and I submit that it is useless to make ap- 
propriations to dredge our waterways if you are going, as reck- 
lessly as that, to drive interposing snags into the channel of 
ideas. It seems to me a man who will obstruct the speech of a 
people by such experiments as that, is open to as merited ad- 
monition as the gentleman who intentionally or carelessly 
neglects to become the father of more than two children. 

I am especially sensitive upon that spelling of “passed,” be- 
cause in the theater, to which I am more or less attached (and 
I use the word in its commercial sense), [laughter], the past 
life of the emotional heroine is not an inconsiderable asset. It 
is necessary often that the lady in the play should lose her 
reputation in order that the playwright may live. [Laughter.] 
And as one pleading for an unprotected industry I ask the presi- 
dent not to spell “passed” in any ambiguous way that would 
leave a reader in doubt as to whether a heroine had had a career 
or had merely taken a promenade. [Laughter and applause.] 
I am conscious that the Congress of the United States had 
passed temporarily upon this question, but we are fortunate in 
having a President so popular that his acts do not need to be 
legal in order to become the fashion. [Laughter and applause.] 
And so I make my plea to him in the presence of these wit- 
nesses, because I understand that a plea not so made finds the 
appellant with a memory lacking in accuracy, and I call these 
witnesses to testify, witnesses many of whom I am sure the 
President would be glad to meet and none of whom he would 
dare to impeach (and I pause here parenthetically long enough 
to lay especial emphasis on the second syllable of the word 
impeach). [Laughter and applause.] There is a society some- 
where forming in the United States for the protection of purity 
of pronunciation. I have not been asked to join [laughter], 
but it seems to me in this country of ours, where a man cross- 
ing the Atlantic to the Pacific or from Maine to Southern Cali- 
fornia is never for a moment misunderstood, although his resi- 
dence may be detected in his speech, that in this country the 
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largest section having a common agreement as to pronunciation 
lies south of the Mason and Dixon line. And because of the 
unanimity of that section I am willing to overlook some of its 
peculiarity in pronunciation. I am perfectly willing that they 
should spell “war” with a final “h” [laughter], because I have 
the authority of so great an expert as General Sherman that 
there should be an “h” in war anyway. [Laughter.] 

Upon the question of the surrender of the rights of the States, 
this centralization of power by the National Government, which 
Secretary Root so eloquently proposed, so consistently urged, 
I am not ready to dispute. I do not think he will find a great 
deal of opposition in any section of the country to a reasonable 
demand so made. I believe that the States will be willing to 
make surrender of certain constitutional powers to the Federal 
Government — but when the character of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be more clearly defined. [Applause.] When there 
shall be either new laws enacted or a better construction and 
application of laws existant or a firmer and less doubtful con- 
struction of the Constitution that shall insist and fix for all 
time that the Federal Government is the government intended 
by the framers of the Constitution, a government of three co- 
ordinate branches and not a government where two branches 
may be coerced by an aspiring executive. [Applause.] When 
a bookkeeper of a well-regulated bank is promoted it is cus- 
tomary to increase the bond for his position, and it is only nat- 
ural when the powers of the Federal Government shall be in- 
creased by the absorption of the powers now held by the States, 
that it shall first be in order to define and establish a clear 
understanding of the power of each department of that Federal 
Government. [Applause.] Ten years ago when the Democratic 
party demanded an income tax, when the Supreme Court might 
be so constituted that it would regard an income tax as con- 
stitutional, the platform was called an attack on the Judiciary, 
and the gentlemen of the Republican party saved the Nation. 
Now, with no intervening section anywhere, the President, who 
is an excellent Democrat, proposes an income tax and for that 
same inviolable court he nominates a member of his official 
family, presumably with his own opinions, though not accepted 
as a safe oratorical agent, to expound the theories of the Ad- 
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ministration. There is no disposition in this society, I am sure, 
to criticize the President. There is not even a measure of 
cynicism in the mention of this act. I hope he gets away with 
it. [Laughter.] I should like to see an income tax, and feel 
that the money so raised would be appropriated by the body 
qualified by the Constitution to make the appropriation and not 
one coerced into it by any patronage promised or withheld. 
[Applause.] It seems to me that before these great powers are 
granted to the Federal Government, however, it would be well 
for the South to fall back again upon a friendly contention for 
States Rights. [Applause.] They may not be immediately 
successful, but they can afford to be patient. Truth is not 
always immediately triumphant. In seventeen hundred and 
seventy something or other, a young colonel submitted to Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie of Virginia for the Colonial troops a uniform 
of a color that might not be seen by the Indians. He was 
laughed out from the presence, but to-day there is not an Eng- 
lish-speaking soldier on either side of the Atlantic who, when 
he goes into active service, does not wear khaki, the color rec- 
ommended by Colonel Washington of Mt. Vernon. [Applause.] 

I want to see our great President, when properly qualified, 
have the powers that he asks. I simply feel about his request 
as the colored man did in the current story about his extrava- 
gant wife whom he had just married; he said: “That is the 
most extravagantest woman I have ever saw; she asks me for 
money before breakfast, she asks me for money at noon and 
she asks me for money when I come home”; but his friend 
asked: “What does she buy with all this money?” Sam re- 
plied: “She doesn’t buy anything, I ain’t give her none yit.” 
[Laughter.] 

I had the honor to listen to a conversation between the Presi- 
dent and Mark Twain during the last administration, and al- 
though it was a private conversation I feel tempted to repeat a 
bit of it because I understand now that it is fashionable in high 
diplomatic circles to embellish political discussions by means 
of the personal memoir. [Laughter.] The President was talk- 
ing about war and the best way to kill people. [Laughter.] 
He said: “Now, Mr. Clemens, you as a Confederate soldier 
have noticed the nervousness of the bravest men just going into 
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battle, you have noticed that nervousness, haven’t you?” Mark 
Twain took his cigar from his lips and said : “Yes, I have no- 
ticed that nervousness of brave men just going into battle and 
I have the quality of maintaining it all through the engage- 
ment.” [Laughter.] I am perfectly willing in the task before 
it as custodian of certain rights still resting with the States, that 
the South should have all the nervousness at the beginning of 
the contest that it wishes, and I submit that it would do well 
to maintain that nervousness all through the engagement. [Ap- 
plause.] 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


This speech was given at the sixteenth annual dinner of the New 
York Southern Society held in the grand hall of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, February 22, 1902. 

Mr. President, and Members of the Southern Society, and 
the Fair Friends in the Galleries, whose Appearance has 
Led the President Gallantly to Describe Them as Food 
for the Angels: — I wish to say that while not without some 
knowledge of the bakery myself, I never saw so much ang el 
cake before, nor saw it so attractively displayed. As I looked 
about these glittering galleries, the only thing that persuades 
me that this is not the Metropolitan Opera House and I, Mon- 
sieur Jean De Reszke, is the entire absence of conversation in 
the boxes. 

Whenever it is my honor and my pleasure to be in the com- 
pany of this society, or any similarly representative body of 
Southerners, I am always impressed by their varied individual- 
ity, by the distinctiveness of personality, which they enforce. 
And in saying that, I don’t wish to drift into the blandishment 
of the darky girl of the story, the story which I heard quoted in 
this hall, to characterize Judge Howland’s welcome to the New 
Englanders, the Sixth Avenue darky girl, who, on her wedding 
trip to Rye Beach in a New Haven accommodation, laid her 
head back on the shoulder of her smiling bridegroom, and whis- 
pered, “Ain’t you ’shamed to be so handsome?” 

I was once a member of a coon hunt party in Central Mis- 
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souri. There was a bright moon. The dogs were baying joy- 
ously upon the trail of a coon, when suddenly they came in 
contact with one of those innocent looking, but sulphurously 
odorous little animals, whose conduct can fill an express train 
with dismay. The startled creature had defended itself in its 
characteristic way, and the dogs, disdaining all feebler scents, 
had come back to their owners, rolling in the dust and begging 
for sackcloth. I had never seen a polecat myself, and as we 
turned homeward, I asked one of our darky guides how it 
looked. 

“Why, long, soft fur, sah, kind o’ black and white like a 
kitten, an’ purty as can be, ain’t he, Tawm?” 

Tom, who was an older darky, with less enthusiasm, but 
more philosophy, hesitated a moment, and then added: 

“Well, to my mind, handsome is as handsome does.” 

And so, gentlemen, with me to-night, the effect of the un- 
questioned brilliancy of your appearance will be materially 
tempered by your conduct. 

But, whether the quality that I think I note, makes for 
beauty, or does not, it certainly has distinction. To my mind, 
that distinction stands for an idea. I like ideas — when I can 
get them. Back of every deed, behind every great move- 
ment, anterior to every reformation or revolution, at the cradle 
of every race, there is an idea. This building in which we are, 
this association that we form, this occasion that calls us to- 
gether, each is but the physical and outward expression of an 
idea. And when, for its expression, an idea takes not a build- 
ing, nor a company, nor an occasion as the medium, but puts 
forth a radical characteristic as its symbol, it has required time 
for that utterance. 

Nature moves with deliberation. She answers but slowly to 
suggestion. To take a homely illustration — for a thousand 
years, at least according to the prints, the sporting world has 
bitten off the fox terrier’s tail ; yet, notwithstanding the almost 
rebuking quality of the insinuating criticism of her work. 
Nature still issues fox terrier puppies with their full comple- 
ment of caudal adornment. 

So, therefore, when I find distinguished physical character- 
istics in a body of Southerners, I submit that the cause for such 
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appearances, the idea that they manifestly embody, must be 
looked for even earlier than i860; more remotely than 1776; 
further even than Jamestown and 1607 ; yes, back to the time 
when the queenly Hypatia taught the religion of the fullest 
and highest individual expression, while, at her doors, clamored 
the contrasting mob of Cyril’s fanatical monks. It seems to 
me always, and more to-night than ever, that the South ex- 
I presses in her very person, the idea that has always opposed 
' culture to restraint, the camp to the monastery, the Cavalier to 
the Roundhead, the Virginian to the Pilgrim, a pure democracy 
to a centralized power, and I see in your faces, not alone the 
history, but the prophecy and promise of individual liberty. 

So disinterested a critic as Alexander Johnson, Professor of 
Jurisprudence at Princeton, has said, “There is hardly any 
point in which the action of the individual American has been 
freed from governmental restraint, from ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, from sumptuary laws, from restrictions on suffrage, from 
restrictions on commerce, production and exchange, for which 
he is not indebted, in some measure to the work and teachings 
of Thomas Jefferson.” 

That the professor’s statement is fully borne out by the facts, 
is apparent when we reflect that, before the American Revolu- 
tion, Jefferson, recognizing the family as the basic unit of the 
nation, and feeling that ideal justice between the component 
parts of the family was essential to the formation of a democ- 
racy, proposed, advocated, and secured the abolishment of the 
law of entail. The moral courage of that act is the greatef 
when we consider that the proposal came from the representa- 
tive of a section, whose prosperity apparently depended on the 
preservation of large and undivided estates. 

It was the South that first abolished ecclesiastical taxes, and 
removed all restricting qualifications from manhood suffrage. 

It was after conference with Jefferson, that John Nicholas, 
of Virginia, was selected to voice the sentiments of that section, 
upon the repeal of the sedition laws, and it is to efforts of the 
South alone, that the press of America owes its freedom to-day, 
even from the Federal Judiciary of Illinois, and that the citi- 
zens enjoy the benefit of a strict and literal construction of the 
first amendment to the Constitution, which amendment reads, 
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in part, that “Congress shall make no law abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the right of the people to 
peaceably assemble, and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

When England claimed, and flagrantly exercised, the right to 
board American ships, and impress American sailors into her 
service, and also placed her embargo on American commerce, 
thereby robbing the Republic piecemeal of its independence, 
when the invertebrates of other sections were submission men, 
it was the South, alone, that cried for armed resistance to, and 
retaliation for, the outrage, and under the electrical leadership 
of that splendid, and alliterative trinity, Clay, Calhoun and 
Crawford, enforced the War of 1812, that ultimately really 
cemented the commonwealths for the first time, and gave a 
nationality to the country. 

Therefore, when from those splendid names I revert, and add 
to them the earlier magical ones of Washington, Henry, Madi- 
son, and Marshall, with all the soul-stirring and tonic memories 
that they invoke, the claim that the South has been the cus- 
todian of American liberty is seen to be not without sustaining 
evidence. 

It would be strange, if, placing this high value upon individ- 
ual liberty, the South should fail to highly prize the individual. 
Our estimate of the man is determined at once by the standard 
by which we measure him. That standard may be family, 
money, or personal achievement. The South has been too demo- 
cratic to let family weigh in her estimate except as family is a 
guarantee of association. Despite her afflictions, she has been 
too independent to be influenced by the display of a bank 
account, and even in her consideration of personal achievement, 
her generous impulses incline her to accept the intention, and 
the endeavor, the uplift of the honest wish to do, as an earnest 
of the deed. 

I have, in my own experience, a humiliating and tender 
example of this disposition to consider motive, at whatever 
personal cost. I was riding one day in ’92 in a railroad train 
in southeast Missouri, during a revisit to the State. The 
only other passenger in that car was a man, evidently under 
the influence of liquor, and the added weight of some great 
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personal grief. The conductor, from time to time, in his trips 
through the car, stopped to console him. At length, as, in one 
of his paroxysms, the man turned toward me, I recognized an 
old friend by the name of Nat Dryden. I went to him. 

‘'Why, Nat,” I said, “what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Gus, Nancy — Nancy died last night — Nancy — and, my 
boy, how she did love you.” 

Nancy was his wife, and was one of the most beautiful 
women in Missouri. I said : 

“Why, Nat, I’ve seen your wife with you once or twice, but 
I never knew her.” 

“I know, but she loved you. Don’t you remember that con- 
vention you reported for the St. Louis Republic in ’86, in which 
I was a candidate fir Attorney-General ?” 

I did remember it. 

“Well, you know, the party had a fight on with most of the 
newspapers. The convention had just taken its second ballot, 
and it was a tie between me and that reptile from Callaway; 
and while the third ballot was being called for, you — you arose 
from your inopportune, and impotent place at the reporters’ 
table, and addressing that convention, in which you had no 
rights whatever, you said in a loud voice, ‘I want it understood 
that the press of this State is for Nat Dryden.’ Dear boy, it 
beat me, but I went home, and told it to Nancy, and we’ve 
loved you ever since.” 

And so the South has been ever ready, not only to forgive 
an unintentional injury, but, going behind the fact, ready to 
embrace the agent, if the intent were beneficent. 

A distinguished Englishman, writing of the Jews, finds, in 
their dread of the wilderness, which lay to one side of them, 
a dread bom of their earlier wanderings in it, and also in their 
dread of the sea, which, with a precipitous and lea shore, 
marked their western boundary, the permanent cause of their 
isolation ; and in their isolation, in their separation from com- 
municating and invading influences, he discerns the divine in- 
tent to treasure, pure and undiluted, the great Hebraic concep- 
tion of a single God. 

I choose to find in the peculiar institution of slavery, which 
the South inherited, in her consequent devastation and suffer- 
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ing, I choose to find the isolation that has permitted her to keep 
in her custody, pure and undefiled, the earlier American concept 
of the rights of the citizen. 

We live in another time, with an interpretation of our organic 
law, elastic enough for us to hold revolting colonies in the 
bondage, against which we ourselves rebelled. In a time, when 
a party leader points to the successful issue of a Senatorial 
campaign of bribery as evidence that God still reigns. In a 
time, when the sight of our plain duty, and our uttered and re- 
iterated obligations are paralyzed by the touch of avarice. 

We live in the final formative stage of an oligarchy so power- 
ful, and so throttling, that its Frankensteins pause in their 
intent to make it reproductive. And in this time, when we are 
assured that the Government is to be run on business principles, 
the Government that owes its conception, its birth, and its pres- 
ervation to lofty sentiment alone, in this time, when the en- 
nobling passions are to be blunted by the rush of covetousness 
and cupidity, we call upon the South for her, as the tribe of 
Israel treasured the concept of an only God, for her to cherish 
and preserve the American, and the high ideal of individual 
liberty. 



DOROTHY THOMPSON 

WOMAN AND FREEDOM IN OUR SOCIETY 

Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), in her career as a 
journalist and as free lance writer has gained an enviable reputation 
for keen observation and critical authorship. She was bom in 
Lancaster, New York, was educated at Syracuse University and 
the University of Vienna, was active in the Woman’s Suffrage 
Movement and other matters of social importance, and from 1920 
to 1928 represented the Curtis-Martin newspapers abroad. Her 
first husband, Josef Bard, was a Hungarian. She married Sinclair 
Lewis, novelist and Nobel prize winner, on May 14, 1928. Her 
published books include “The New Russia” and “I Saw Hitler.” 
The address selected for inclusion here was made on the occasion 
of the Ninth Annual Friendship Dinner of the American Woman’s 
Club, New York, November 18, 1935. Included by permission. 

It is difficult for me to follow such an array of distinguished 
women speakers and add anything to what has already been 
said of the opportunities open to women to protect a free press 
and to influence and mould public opinion. The very presence 
of those women at this table and the positions which they hold 
and the award which you have made to Mrs. Reid all testify 
to the fact that we in America still live in a world of relatively 
great opportunities for women. 

Journalism in all its phases has the reputation of being a 
career singularly hostile to the entrance of women. And there 
really is hostility wherever newspaper men still think of them- 
selves in terms of the romantic tradition, that is to say in terms 
of that play “The Front Page,” where journalism is associated 
with the words “hard boiled” and “tough guy,” with midnight 
poker and “quick ones— make it double” snatched at sundry 
bars. 

Actually this is largely a romance which newspaper men have 
woven for themselves, perhaps to compensate for long hours, 
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considerable strain, low wages, and an insecurity to which they 
tenaciously cling because of their quixotic unwillingness to or- 
ganize. The antipathy to women in this romantic hard-boiled 
world is part of the picture. 

But the picture itself is rapidly fading out. In a world as 
complicated and dynamic as the one we live in, where change 
is the rule, where social systems are being destroyed and re- 
built, the demands upon the journalist, or, if you prefer, the 
newspaper man, grow greater and greater. The expert is 
needed; the man or woman trained in history and economics, 
with the quick, vital, and vigorous mind. In respect to its 
demand for education, background and personal integrity, the 
profession of journalism will be forced, in my belief, constantly 
to improve, and if standards become more rigorous, the prej- 
udice against women will continue to exist only insofar as 
women really fail to meet these standards. 

The Tone of Society Set by Women 

In the matter of women’s opportunities to mould and in- 
fluence opinion, I keep wondering what sort of influence they 
■wish to wield, what sort of an opinion they wish to help create. 
What, indeed, is the function of women in society, if they have 
any particular function? Robert Briffault, whose novel 
“Europa,” many of you have read or are reading, wrote a most 
fascinating book, some years ago, called “The Mothers.” Mr. 
Briffault is a distinguished anthropologist, and in that book he 
advanced the daring thesis that women are the true founders 
of society, of civilization itself. He pointed out that amongst 
primitive tribes the r 61 e of a man is almost purely that of the 
begetter and of the protector of woman only during the carry- 
ing, bearing and early infancy of the child. The civilized com- 
munity, he maintained, grew up because of woman’s opposition 
to being parted from her children as soon as they were old 
enough to fend for themselves. Her desire to be with them, 
to care for them, and to rear them right through to maturity 
explains the modem state. 

Now, I’m not enough of an anthropologist to know whether 
Mr. Briffault’s theory is tenable or not. But I also remember 
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reading many years ago a most brilliant essay by that great 
friend and champion of women, George Meredith. The essay 
was called “On the Uses of the Cosmic Spirit.” In it Meredith 
reached something of the same conclusion, namely, that it is 
the women who set the tone of civilization and, indeed, de- 
termine whether or not a civilization exists. 

He described the cosmic spirit as the sense of measurement, 
as the oblique light cast upon the romanticism, the pomposities, 
the exaggerations, the lack of reality in a culture; a silvery 
laughter, he called it, and he found that this exquisite common 
sense, this kindly realism, existed only in societies which had 
a large number of highly developed, free, and articulate women. 

So there are two great men, at least, who think that it is 
the business of women to make the society in which they live ; 
that it is women, predominantly, who set the tone of that so- 
ciety, if they are free to do so ; that in the long run, it is the 
standards set by women that win through in this world. 

Judged by this high estimate of the social function of women, 
I am afraid that I cannot be so proud of our success in this, 
the country which has extended us such enlarged opportuni- 
ties. For I am not altogether satisfied with the values or 
standards of our society. I find them too often trivial, tawdry, 
poor spirited, sentimental, weakly humanitarian but not hu- 
mane. And this worries me, it worries me to the point of 
obsession, because I see that other values are being bred 
amongst other peoples in this world, values which are harder, 
more ruthless, more heroic, and more brutal. 

Harder Values in Many Lands Today 

Along the roads of Germany today you hear the domp- 
domp of the marching feet of millions of youths. Their faces 
are set and austere, they raise their arms in sharp salute. All 
of them between eighteen and twenty-five will have spent a 
year in a work camp, whether they are rich or poor, educated 
or ignorant. They will have risen at dawn, eaten a meagre 
meal of thin coffee and black bread without butter, marched 
several miles to work on roads or swamps, at the most arduous 
and menial toil; broken their fast with soup and cabbage; 
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drilled in the afternoon. In the evening they will have been 
preached to, night after night, and the theme of every sermon 
will have been the same: you do not exist for your own pleas- 
ure; you do not live for yourself; you live for Germany, for 
the future, for power. 

Go to Italy, and see the mass of black-shirted midgets, a 
martial scowl upon their little faces, erect, obedient, austere, 
and marching. And over them a radio booms: You do not 
live for yourself, but for the future. 

Go to Russia, and see Octobrists and Comsomols, children 
and youth, bare-headed, bare-limbed, in shorts, drilling in 
unison, making mass parachute jumps. Take them aside and 
talk with them. They will not speak of their careers; they 
do not think of themselves ; they think of Russia, of the Com- 
munist commonwealth, of the future brotherhood. 

Go to Japan, and see a nation organized and mobilized under 
the same slogan: You do not live for yourselves, but for 
Japan ! 


The Ideal of Freedom Misinterpreted 

What will the next generation in America have to oppose 
to generations so born and so bred, brought up under a system 
of education which is definitely, thoroughly, and competently 
directed toward complete social control, not only over the 
intellects but over the emotions of every citizen? The ideal, 
you will say, of freedom; that is what we are talking about 
tonight. But what kind of freedom? What content will our 
word freedom have? 

Freedom has not been the word of our generation. We have 
talked instead of prosperity, of high standards of living, of 
recovery. We have talked of recovery, not of renaissance. 
In the name of freedom one business has gypped another, one 
man exploited another. In the name of freedom values have 
been debased and self-discipline and social discipline disor- 
ganized. In the name of freedom every sort of economic in- 
justice has been practised. 

So deflated is the idea of freedom in the world that in our 
own country, many of our best youth — I listened to some of 
them the other night — are already saying that they are willing 
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to waive the whole idea of freedom for a few generations until 
the world is better organized. In this I cannot concur. One 
cannot, I fear, plough freedom under in the hope that decades 
from now generations who will have never known it will revive 
it. Rather it devolves upon us to work out the synthesis be- 
tween freedom and order, or between freedom and responsibility. 

The ideal of education in some of the most vital states in 
the world today is education for social control according to 
a rigid pattern. And education is held to embrace not only 
the school and university, but the press, the radio, the stage 
and the moving picture. The ideal of education laid down by 
Washington in this country was absolutely opposite; the ideal 
of individual enlightenment, in the belief that an enlightened 
people would make a civilized country. But unless enlighten- 
ment can be linked to responsibility and leadership, unless it 
functions voluntarily for the common good, this ideal will fail 
and with it one of the noblest hopes ever born on this planet. 

Self-Discipline and Responsibility Needed 

When, last summer, I made a survey of the relief situation 
for a series of articles, I was depressed by many things which 
I saw. Not only did I find an appalling number of people 
willing to settle down docilely upon the acceptance of charity 
as a right. That was pretty bad. But I found amongst the 
privileged the most blind unwillingness to face the realities of 
the situation, a stubborn lack of imagination and lack of 
responsibility. For only he can ask for sacrifices from others 
who is willing to make sacrifices himself; only those people can 
make demands on others who have first of all made demands 
on themselves. 

The ideal of freedom is not of no discipline but of self- 
discipline. It is therefore, in essence, the most rigorous of 
ideals. But is it in practice? 

If other peoples are being taught to be hard and self- 
sacrificing for dictatorship, shall we not have to learn to be 
hard and self-sacrificing for liberty? One cannot meet the 
spirit of Nuremberg and of Aduwa with the spirit of the 
Country Club. We have got to have something as good as 
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Gettysburg and Valley Forge. We cannot preach freedom 
unless freedom also means life, work and opportunities. The 
Education of a freeman is not the education of a cog — “Dr. 
Cog and Dr. Cog and Dr. Cog,” as Edna Millay wrote. But 
enough cogs can steamroller the free men of the world into 
oblivion unless they learn not only how to be free but how to 
be united, unselfish, and wise. 


t 



THEODORE TILTON 

WOMAN 

Speech of Theodore Tilton at the sixtieth annual dinner of the 
New England Society in the city of New York, December 22, 

1 865. The chairman, Joseph H. Choate, gave the following toast, 
“Woman — the strong staff and beautiful rod which sustained and 
comforted our forefathers during every step of the Pilgrims’ Prog- 
ress.” Theodore Tilton was called upon to respond. 

Gentlemen: — It is somewhat to a modest man’s embarrass- 
ment, on rising to this toast, to know that it has already been 
twice partially spoken to this evening — first by my friend, Sen- 
ator Lane from Indiana, and just now, most eloquently, by the 
mayor-elect of New York [John T. Hoffman], who could not 
utter a better word in his own praise than to tell us that he 
married a Massachusetts wife. [Applause.] In choosing the 
most proper spot on this platform as my standpoint for such 
remarks as are appropriate to such a toast, my first impulse 
was to go to the other end of the table; for hereafter, Mr. 
Chairman, when you are in want of a man to speak for 
Woman, remember what Hamlet said, “Bring me the re- 
corder !” 1 [Laughter.] But, on the other hand, here, at this 
end, a prior claim was put in from the State of Indiana, whose 
venerable Senator [Henry S. Lane] has expressed himself dis- 
appointed at finding no women present. So, as my toast intro- 
duces that sex, I feel bound to stand at the Senator’s end of 
the room — not, however, too near the Senator’s chair, for it 
may be dangerous to take Woman too near that “good-looking 
man.” [Laughter and applause.] Therefore, gentlemen, I 
stand between these two chairs — the Army on my right [Gen- 
eral Hancock], the Navy on my left [Admiral Farragut] — to 

1 Allusion to John T. Hoffman, who occupied the post of Recorder 
previous to his election as Mayor. 
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hold over their heads a name that conquers both — Woman! 
[Applause.] The chairman has pictured a vice-admiral tied 
for a little while to a mast ; but it is the spirit of my sentiment 
to give you a vice-admiral tied life-long to a master. [Ap- 
plause.] In the absence of woman, therefore, from this gilded 
feast, I summon her to your golden remembrance. There is an 
old English song— older, sir, than the Pilgrims : — 

By absence, this good means I gain. 

That I can catch her 
Where none can watch her. 

In some close comer of my brain: 

There I embrace and kiss her: 

And so I both enjoy and miss her! 

You must not forget, Mr. President, in eulogizing the early 
men of New England, who are your clients to-night, that it was 
only through the help of the early women of New England, 
who are mine, that your boasted heroes could ever have earned 
their title of the Pilgrim Fathers. [Great laughter.] A health, 
therefore, to the women in the cabin of the Mayflower l A clus- 
ter of May flowers themselves, transplanted from summer in the 
Old World to winter in the New ! Counting over those matrons 
and maidens, they numbered, all told, just eighteen. Their 
names are now written among the heroines of history ! For as 
over the ashes of Cornelia stood the epitaph “The Mother of the 
Gracchi,” so over these women of the Pilgrimage we write as 
proudly “The Mothers of the Republic.” [Applause.] There 
was good Mistress Bradford, whose feet were not allowed of 
God to kiss Plymouth Rock, and who, like Moses, came only 
near enough to see but not to enter the Promised Land. She 
was washed overboard from the deck — and to this day the sea 
is her grave and Cape Cod her monument ! [Applause.] There 
was Mistress Carver, wife of the first governor, who, when 
her husband fell under the stroke of sudden death, followed 
him first with heroic grief to the grave, and then, a fortnight 
after, followed him with heroic joy up into Heaven! [Ap- 
plause.] There was Mistress White — the mother of the first 
child bom to the New England Pilgrims on this continent. 
And it was a good omen, sir, that this historic babe was brought 
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into the world on board the Mayflower between the time of the 
casting of her anchor and the landing of her passengers — a kind 
of amphibious prophecy that the new-born nation was to have 
a birthright inheritance over the sea and over the land. [Great 
applause.] There, also, was Rose Standish, whose name is a 
perpetual June fragrance, to mellow and sweeten those Decem- 
ber winds. And there, too, was Mrs. Winslow, whose name is 
even more than a fragrance ; it is a taste ; for, as the advertise- 
ments say, “children cry for it,” it is a soothing syrup. [Great 
laughter.] 

Then, after the first vessel with these women, there came 
other women — loving hearts drawn from the olden land by those 
silken threads which afterwards harden into golden chains. For 
.instance, Governor Bradford, a lonesome widower, went down 
to the sea beach, and, facing the waves, tossed a love letter 
over the wide ocean into the lap of Alice Southworth in old Eng- 
land, who caught it up, and read it, and said, “Yes, I will go.” 
And she went ! And it is said that the governor, at his second 
wedding, married his first love ! Which, according to the New 
Theology, furnishes the providential reason why the first Mrs. 
Bradford fell overboard! [Great laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, as you sit to-night in this elegant hall, 
think of the houses in which the Mayflower men and women 
lived in that first winter! Think of a cabin in the wilderness 
where winds whistled — where wolves howled — where Indians 
yelled! And yet, within that log house, burning like a lamp 
was the pure flame of Christian faith, love, patience, forti- 
tude, heroism! As the Star of the East rested over the rude 
manger where Christ lay, so — speaking not irreverently — there 
rested over the roofs of the Pilgrims a Star of the West — the 
Star of Empire ; and to-day that empire is the proudest in the 
world! [Applause.] And if we could summon up from their 
graves, and bring hither to-night, that olden company of long- 
moldered men, and they could sit with us at this feast — in their 
mortal flesh — and with their stately presence — the whole world 
would make a pilgrimage to see those Pilgrims! [Applause.] 
How quaint their attire! How grotesque their names! How 
we treasure every relic of their day and generation! And of 
all the heirlooms of the earlier times in Yankeeland, what house- 
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hold memorial is clustered round about with more sacred and 
touching associations than the spinning wheel ! The in- 
dustrious mother sat by it doing her work while she instructed 
her children! The blushing daughter plied it diligently, while 
her sweetheart had a chair very close by. And you remember, 
too, another person who used it more than all the rest — that 
peculiar kind of maiden, well along in life, who while she spun 
her yarn into one “blue stocking/’ spun herself into another. 
[Laughter.] But perhaps my toast forbids me to touch upon 
this well-known class of Yankee woman — restricting me, rather, 
to such women as “comforted” the Pilgrims. [Laughter.] 

But, my friends, such of the Pilgrim Fathers as found good 
women to “comfort” them had, I am sure, their full share of 
matrimonial thorns in the flesh. For instance, I know of an 
early New England epitaph on a tombstone, in these words: 
“Obadiah and Sarah Wilkenson — their warfare is accom- 
plished.” [Uproarious laughter.] And among the early statutes 
of Connecticut — a State that began with blue laws, and ends 
with black [laughter] — there was one which said: “No Gospel 
minister shall unite people in marriage; the civil magistrates 
shall unite people in marriage; as they may do it with less 
scandal to the church.” [Loud laughter.] Now, gentlemen, 
since Yankee clergymen fared so hard for wedding fees in those 
days, is it to be wondered at that so many Yankee clergymen 
have escaped out of New England, and are here to-night?” 
[Laughter.] Dropping their frailties in the graves which cover 
their ashes, I hold up anew to your love and respect the Fore- 
fathers of New England ! And as the sons of the Pilgrims are 
worthy of their sires, so the daughters of the Pilgrims are 
worthy of their mothers. I hold that in true womanly worth, 
in housewifely thrift, in domestic skill, in every lovable and 
endearing quality, the present race of Yankee women are the 
women of the earth ! [Applause.] And I trust that we shall 
yet have a Republic which, instead of disfranchising one-half its 
citizens, and that too by common consent of its “better half,” 
shall ordain the political equality, not only of both colors, but 
of both sexes! I believe in a reconstructed Union wherein 
every good woman shall have a wedding ring on her finger, and 
a ballot in her hand ! [Sensation.] 
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And now, to dose, let me give you just a bit of good advice. 
The cottages of our forefathers had few pictures on the walls, 
but many families had a print of “King Charles’s Twelve Good 
Rules,” the eleventh of which was, “Make no long meals.” Now 
King Charles lost his head, and you will have leave to make a 
long meal. But when, after your long meal, you go home in the 
wee small hours, what do you expect to find? You will find my 
toast — “Woman, a beautiful rod!” [Laughter.] Now my 
advice is, “Kiss the rod!” [Great laughter, during which Mr. 
Tilton took his seat.] 


f 



JOSEPH HOPKINS TWICHELL 

YANKEE NOTIONS 

Speech of Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn., at the 
eighty-second annual dinner of the New England Society in the city 
of New York, December 22, 1887. The president, Horace Russell, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Twichell responded to the first toast, 
“Forefathers’ Day.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — I have heard of an Irishman 
who, on being asked by a kind-hearted person if he would have 
a drink of whisky, made no reply at first, but struck an attitude 
and stood gazing up into the sky. “What are you looking at, 
Mike?” inquired his friend. “Bedade, sir,” said Mike, “I 
thought an angel spoke to me.” [Much laughter.] 

Somewhat so did I feel, Mr. President, when I got your invi- 
tation to be here this evening and speak. I own I was un- 
commonly pleased by it. I considered it the biggest compli- 
ment of the kind I had ever received in my life. For that 
matter, it was too big, as I had to acknowledge. That, how- 
ever, sir, was your affair; and so, without stopping much to 
think, and before I could muster the cowardice to decline, I 
accepted it. [Laughter.] But as soon as I began to reflect, 
especially when I came to ask myself what in the world I had 
or could have to say in this august presence, I was scared to 
think of what I had done. I was like the man who while 
breaking a yoke of steers that he held by a rope, having occa- 
sion to use both his hands in letting down a pair of bars, 
fetched the rope a turn around one of his legs. That instant 
something frightened the steers, and that unfortunate farmer 
was tripped up and snaked off feet first on a wild, erratic 
excursion, a mile or so, over rough ground, as long as the rope 
lasted, and left in a very lamentable condition, indeed. His 
neighbors ran to him and gathered him up and laid him to- 
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gether, and waited around for him to come to; which, when 
he did, one of them inquired of him how he came to do such 
a thing as hitch a rope around his leg under such circumstances. 

"Well,” said he, "we hadn’t gone five rods ’fore I see my mis- 
take.” [Hearty laughter.] 

But here I am, and the president has passed the tremendous 
subject of Forefathers’ Day, like a Rugby ball, into my hands 
— after making elegant play with it himself — and, frightful as 
the responsibility is, I realize that I’ve got to do something with 
it — and do it mighty quick. [Laughter.] This is a festive 
hour, and even a preacher mustn’t be any more edifying in his 
remarks, I suppose, than he can help. And I promise accord- 
ingly to use my conscientious endeavors to-night to leave this 
worshipful company no better than I found it. [Laughter.] 

But, gentlemen, well intending as one may be to that effect, 
and lightly as he may approach the theme of the Forefathers, 
the minute he sets foot within its threshold he stops his fooling 
and gets his hat off at once. [Applause.] 

Those unconscious, pathetic heroes, pulling their shallop 
ashore on the Cape yonder in 1620 — what reverence can ex- 
ceed their just merit ! What praise can compass the virtue of 
that sublime, unconquerable manhood, by which in the calam- 
itous, woeful days that followed, not accepting deliverance, let- 
ting the Mayflower go back empty, they stayed perishing by 
the graves of their fallen ; rather, stayed fast by the flickering 
flame of their living truth, and so invoked and got on their side 
forever the force of that great law of the universe, "except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” How richly and 
how speedily fruitful that seed was, we know. It did not wait 
for any large unfolding of events on these shores to prove the 
might of its quickening. "Westward the star of empire takes 
its way.” Yes, but the first pulse of vital power from the new 
State moved eastward. For behold it still in its young infancy 
— if it can be said to have had an infancy — stretching a strong 
hand of help across the sea to reinforce the cause of that Com- 
monwealth, the rise of which marks the epoch of England’s new 
birth in liberty. [Applause.] 

The pen of New England, fertilized by freedom and mar- 
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velously prolific ere a single generation passed, was indeed the 
Commonwealth’s true nursing mother. Cromwell, Hampden, 
Sidney, Milton, Owen, were disciples of teachers mostly from 
this side of the Atlantic. Professor Masson, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, in his admirable “Life of Milton,” enumerates seven- 
teen New England men whom he describes as “potent” in Eng- 
land in that period. Numbers went to England in person, 
twelve of the first twenty graduates of Harvard College prior 
to 1646, among them; and others, not a few representing the 
leading families of the colonies, who going over with their 
breasts full of New England milk, nourished the heart of the 
great enterprise; “performed,” so Palfrey tells us, “parts of 
consequence in the Parliamentary service, and afterward in the 
service of the Protectorate.” It is not too much to say that on 
the fields of Marston Moor and Nasby, New England ap- 
peared ; and that those names may fairly be written on her ban- 
ners. [Applause.] 

That, I would observe — and Mr. Grady would freely con- 
cede it — was before there was much mingling anywhere of the 
Puritan and the Cavalier blood, save as it ran together between 
Cromwell’s Ironsides and Rupert’s troopers. I would observe 
also that the propagation eastward inaugurated in that early 
day has never ceased. The immigration of populations hither 
from Europe, great a factor as it has been in shaping the his- 
tory of this continent, has not been so great a factor as the 
emigration of ideas the other way has been, and continues to 
be, in shaping the history of Europe, and of the mother country 
most of all. But that carries me where I did not intend to go. 

An inebriated man who had set out to row a boat across a 
pond was observed to pursue a very devious course. On being 
hailed and asked what the matter was, he replied that it was 
the rotundity of the earth that bothered him; he kept sliding 
off. So it is the rotundity of my subject that bothers me. But I 
do mean to stay on one hemisphere of it if possible. [Laughter.] 

The Forefathers were a power on earth from the start — and 
that by the masterful quality of their mind and spirit. They 
had endless pluck, intellectual and moral. They believed that 
the kingdom in this world was with ideas. It was, you might 
say, one of their original Yankee notions that it was the prop- 
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erty of a man to have opinions and to stand by them to 
death. Judged from the standpoint of their times, as any one 
who will take the pains to look will discover, they were tolerant 
men; but they were fell debaters, and they were no compro- 
misers. They split hairs, if you will, but they wouldn’t split 
the difference. [Laughter.] 

A German professor of theology is reported to have said 
in lecturing to his students on the existence of God, that while 
the doctrine, no doubt, was an important one, it was so difficult 
and perplexed that it was not advisable to take too certain a 
position upon it, as many were disposed to do. There were 
those, he remarked, who were wont in the most unqualified way 
to affirm that there was a God. There were others who, with 
equal immoderation, committed themselves to the opposite prop- 
osition — that there was no God. The philosophical mind, he 
added, will look for the truth somewhere between these ex- 
tremes. The Forefathers had none of that in theirs. 

They were men who employed the great and responsible gift 
of speech honestly and straightforwardly. There was a sub- 
lime sincerity in their tongues. They spoke their minds. 

Their sons, I fear, have declined somewhat from their verac- 
ity at that precise point. At times we certainly have, and have 
had to be brought back to it by severest pains — as, for example, 
twenty-six years ago by the voice of Beauregard’s and Sumter’s 
cannon, which was a terrible voice indeed, but had this vast 
merit that it told the truth, and set a whole people free to say 
what they thought once more. [Great applause.] 

Our fathers of the early day were not literary ; but they were 
apt, when they spoke, to make themselves understood. 

There was in my regiment during the war — I was a chaplain 
— a certain corporal, a gay-hearted fellow and a good soldier, 
of whom I was very fond — with whom on occasion of his 
recovery from a dangerous sickness I felt it my duty to have 
a serious pastoral talk ; and while he convalesced I watched for 
an opportunity for it. As I sat one day on the side of his bed 
in the hospital tent chatting with him, he asked me what the 
campaign, when by and by spring opened, was going to be. I 
told him that I didn’t know. “Well,” he said, “I suppose that 
General McClellan knows all about it.” (This was away back 
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In 1861, not long after we went to the field.) I answered: 
“General McClellan has his plans, of course, but he doesn’t 
know. Things may not turn out as he expects.” “But,” said 
the corporal, “President Lincoln knows, doesn’t he?” “No,” 
I said, “he doesn’t know, either. He has his ideas, but he can’t 
see ahead any more than General McClellan can.” “Dear me,” 
said the corporal, “it would be a great comfort if there was 
somebody that did know about things” — and I saw my chance. 
“True, corporal,” I observed, “that’s a very natural feeling; 
and the blessed fact is there is One who does know everything, 
both past and future, about you and me, and about this army ; 
who knows when we are going to move, and where to, and 
what’s going to happen ; knows the whole thing.” “Oh,” says 
the corporal, “you mean old Scott!” [Laughter.] 

The Forefathers generally spared people the trouble of guess- 
ing what they were driving at. [Laughter.] 

That for which they valued education was that it gave men 
power to think and reason and form judgments and communi- 
cate and expound the same, and so capacitated them for valid 
membership of the Church and of the State. And that was still 
another original Yankee notion. 

Not often has the nature and the praise of it been more 
worthily expressed, that I am aware of, than in these sentences, 
which I lately happened upon, the name of whose author I 
will, by your leave, reserve till I have repeated them: “Next 
to religion they prized education. If their lot had been cast 
in some pleasant place of the valley of the Mississippi, they 
would have sown wheat and educated their children; but as 
it was, they educated their children and planted whatever might 
grow and ripen on that scanty soil with which capricious nature 
had tricked off and disguised the granite beds beneath. Other 
colonies would have brought up some of the people to the 
school ; they, if I may be allowed so to express it, let down the 
school to all the people, not doubting but by doing so the people 
and the school would rise of themselves.” 

I do not know if Cardinal Gibbons is present; I do not 
recognize him. If he is, I am pleased to have had the honor 
to recite in his hearing and to commend to his attention these 
words, so true, so just, so appreciative, of a distinguished 
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ecclesiastic of his communion; for they were spoken by the 
late Archbishop Hughes in a public lecture in this city in 1852. 

I would, however, much rather have recited them in the ears 
of those Protestant Americans — alas, that there should be born 
New Englanders among them, that is, such according to the 
flesh, not according to the spirit — who are wont to betray a 
strange relish for disparaging both the principles and the con- 
duct of our great sires in that early day when they were sowing 
in weakness what has ever since been rising with power. 

There have always, indeed, been those who were fond of 
spying the blemishes of New England, of illustrating human 
depravity by instances her sinners contributed. With the open 
spectacle of armies of beggars — God’s beggars they are ; I do not 
object to them — continually swarming in across her borders, as 
bees to their meadows, and returning not empty, they keep on 
calling her closefisted. They even blaspheme her weather — her 
warm-hearted summers and her magnificent winters. There is, 
to be sure, a time along in March— but let that pass. 

I refer to this without the least irritation. I do not complain 
of it. On the contrary, I glory in it. I love her for the ene- 
mies she has made. [Laughter.] She is the church member 
among the communities, and must catch it accordingly. It is 
the saints who are always in the wrong. [Laughter.] Elijah 
troubled Israel. Daniel was a nuisance in Babylon. And long 
may New England be such as to make it an object to find 
fault with her. [Hearty applause.] 

Such she will be so long as she is true to herself — true to her 
great traditions; true to the principles of which her life was 
begotten ; so long as her public spirit has supreme regard to the 
higher ranges of the public interest ; so long as in her ancient 
glorious way she leaves the power of the keys in the hand* of 
the people ; so long as her patriotism springs, as in the begin- 
ning it sprang, from the consciousness of rights wedded to the 
consciousness of duties ; so long as by her manifold institutions 
of learning, humanity, religion, thickly sown, multitudinous, 
universal, she keeps the law of the Forefathers’ faith, that “ man 
lives not by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” [Prolonged applause.] 



JOHN TYNDALL 

ART AND SCIENCE 

Speech of Professor John Tyndall at the annual banquet of the 
Royal Academy, London, May 5, 1888. The toast to Science was 
coupled with that to Literature, to the latter of which William 
E. H. Lecky was called upon to respond. In introducing Professor 
Tyndall, the president, Sir Frederic Leighton, said: “On behalf of 
Science, on whom could I call more fitly than on my old friend 
Professor Tyndall. [“Hear! Hear!”] Fervid in imagination, after 
the manner of his race, clothing thoughts luminous and full of 
color in a sharply chiseled form, he seems to me to be, in very 
deed, an artist and our kin; and I, as an artist, rejoice to see that 
in this priest within the temple of Science, Knowledge has not 
clipped the wings of wonder, and that to him the tint of heaven 
is not the less lovely that he can reproduce its azure in a little 
phial, nor does, because Science has been said to unweave it, the 
rainbow lift its arc less triumphantly in the sky.” 

Your Royal Highness, My Lords, and Gentlemen: — Fara- 
day, whose standing in the science of the world needs not to be 
insisted on, used to say to me that he knew of only two festivals 
that gave him real pleasure. He loved to meet, on Tower Hill, 
the frank and genial gentleman-sailors of the Trinity House; 
but his crowning enjoyment was the banquet of the Royal 
Academy. The feeling thus expressed by Faraday is a repre- 
sentative feeling: for surely it is a high pleasure to men of 
science to mingle annually in this illustrious throng, and it is 
an honor and a pleasure to hear the toast of Science so cordially 
proposed and so warmly responded to year after year. 

Art and Science in their widest sense cover nearly the whole 
field of man’s intellectual action. They are the outward and 
visible expressions of two distinct and supplementary portions 
of our complex human nature — distinct, but not opposed, the 
one working by the dry light of the intellect, the other in the 
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warm glow of the emotions ; the one ever seeking to interpret 
and express the beauty of the universe, the other ever searching 
for its truth. One vast personality in the course of history, and 
one only, seems to have embraced them both. [“Hear! 
Hear!”] That transcendant genius died three days ago plus 
three hundred and sixty-nine years — Leonardo da Vinci. 

Emerson describes an artist who could never paint a rock 
until he had first understood its geological structure; and the 
late Lord Houghton told me that an illustrious living poet once 
destroyed some exquisite verses on a flower because on examina- 
tion he found that his botany was wrong. This is not saying 
that all the geology in the world, or all the botany in the world, 
could create an artist. 

In illustration of the subtle influences which here come into 
play, a late member of this Academy once said to me — “Let 
Raphael take a crayon in his hand and sweep a curve; let an 
engineer take tracing paper and all other appliances necessary 
to accurate reproduction, and let him copy that curve — his line 
will not be the line of Raphael.” In these matters, through 
lack of knowledge, I must speak, more or less, as a fool, leav- 
ing it to you, as wise men, to judge what I say. Rules and 
principles are profitable and necessary for the guidance of the 
growing artist and for the artist full grown; but rules and 
principles, I take it, just as little as geology and botany, can 
create the artist. Guidance and rule imply something to be 
guided and ruled. And that indefinable something which baffles 
all analysis, and which when wisely guided and ruled emerges 
in supreme excellence, is individual genius, which, to use famil- 
iar language, is “the gift of God.” [Cheers.] 

In like manner all the precepts of Bacon, linked together and 
applied in one great integration, would fail to produce a com- 
plete man of science. In this respect Art and Science are iden- 
tical — that to reach their highest outcome and achievement they 
must pass beyond knowledge and culture, which are understood 
by all, to inspiration and creative power, which pass the under- 
standing even of him who possesses them in the highest degree. 
[Cheers.] 



ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 

ADDRESS AT THE LINCOLN DAY DINNER 

Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, Republican senator from Michigan, 
was bom in Grand Rapids, Mich., on March 22, 1884. He studied 
law in the University of Michigan, but later devoted his time 
largely to journalism, being editor of the “Grand Rapids Herald” 
from 1906 to 1928. Interested in politics and the activities of 
the Republican Party, he was appointed senator to fill a vacancy, 
was elected later in the year, and was reelected at the expiration 
of his six-year term. On February 12, 1936, he made this vigor- 
ous address at the annual Lincoln Day dinner of the Young Men’s 
Republican Club, in New York City. Included by permission. 

This natal celebration is devotedly addressed to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, savior of a nation, emancipator of a race. 
Humble product of our common soil, he came finally to per- 
sonify the supreme majesty of service and the martyrdom of 
sacrifice. The cabined confines of his impoverished birth ex- 
panded to the boundless benediction of a life and labor as im- 
mortal as the genius of a human soul can be. He lives forever 
in the heart of history, and so long as informed democracy 
survives he will be canonized by humankind. His litany is ours 
tonight. It is particularly for us to say, as he said at Chicago 
on July 10, 1858: 

“Let us turn this government back into the channel in which 
the framers of the Constitution originally placed it.” 

I believe the crisis of 1936 is fundamental in this respect. 
The Chief Executive has frankly expressed his contemptuous 
wish that no constitutional scruple, however persuasive, should 
interrupt his infatuated program. He greeted constitutional 
rejection of one of his alphabetical atrocities with the arrogant 
suggestion that everything prior to his dispensation belonged 
to outgrown “horse-and-buggy days.” He maintains high Min- 
isters of State who frankly pine for a revolutionary order. His 
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subservient Congress surrenders its vital prerogatives with com- 
plete abandon each time the White House nods. 

With particularly revealing significance upon one occasion, 
he asked for $3,000,000,000 and candidly said, as might the 
French Louis of old : “I suggest that you appropriate it to me.” 
In the language of the tragically “forgotten” Thomas Jefferson, 
eternalized on the first Fourth of July, “He has erected a mul- 
titude of new offices and sent swarms of officers to harass our 
people.” 

This is not the republic! it is government by executive de- 
cree ! In Europe it would be called an uglier name. 

Never was the case against administration by boondoggling 
experts, hot with the rhapsody of their own ill-starred dreams, 
more conclusively assessed than by one of your own distin- 
guished New Yorkers in 1930 : 

“The doctrine of regulation by master minds has been too 
glaringly apparent at Washington. Were it possible to find 
master minds so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly 
against their own personal interests or private prejudices, men 
almost godlike in their ability to hold the scales of justice with 
an even hand, such a government might be to the interests of 
the country. But there are none such on our political horizon 
and we cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
of history.” 

Such was the verdict, penned in advance, by one who knows. 
The author, believe it or not, was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Do not tell me that the people have lost interest in the forms 
of their government — at a moment when ruthless dictatorships 
engulf democracy all around the globe. Do not tell me they no 
longer love the American system, which has brought us greater 
mass advantage than that enjoyed by any other folk on earth. 
That is not the American character. 

It is still true, as Ben Franklin said : “Those who would give 
up essential liberty to purchase a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” 

When I speak of the American system, let none mistake. It 
is a system of divided and balanced powers. I believe in a 
Legislature to legislate. I believe in an Executive to execute. 
To keep each from usurping the other’s authority, and to keep 
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both from tyrannizing a free people, I believe in an untram- 
meled Supreme Court of the United States. Let those with 
disappointed appetites assail it. Let the impatient and the in- 
temperate pour their spleen upon its venerated bench. It still 
will stand in the loyalties of our people — so long as they 
cherish the constitutional warrant of their liberties and seek 
the retention of their own sovereignty in their own hands. 

Lincoln appealed to what he called “the sober second 
thought” and “the awakened public conscience.” So must we. 
“We are in a trying time,” he said; “it ranges above mere 
party, and this movement to call a halt needs all the help and 
good counsels it can get.” Thus with our time, too. His words 
in 1856 come crashing down the years: 

“Is there — can there be — any doubt that we must all lay 
aside our prejudices and march shoulder to shoulder in the 
great Army of Freedom?” 

Lincoln was a Republican. But his appeal transcended party 
lines ; his life served all ; and his memory belongs to all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of race, color, politics, or creed. Similarly 
must his party of today rise above itself and address all citizens 
who love their institutions. As Washington once said; “It 
must raise a standard to which the wise and the honest may 
repair.” 

What could be of greater cheer than the forthright courage 
with which many distinguished Jeffersonian Democrats unhesi- 
tatingly declare this challenge? This is no more their regime 
than it is ours. Their 1932 platform is as dead as NRA — not 
only dead, but mangled beyond all possibility of recognition — 
high promises which, when contrasted with subsequent per- 
formance, are the modern paraphrase of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde-Park. 

Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, who has earned 
rather persuasive credentials as a Democrat, says the situation 
is a “wash-out”— his word — for the disciples of Jefferson and 
Cleveland. Thereupon he manfully declines to wear “the 
mantle of hypocrisy.” 

I give you also the sturdy words of former Chief Justice 
Pattangall, for years the leading Democrat of Maine : 

“There is only one practical course for Democrats — real 
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Democrats — to pursue. . . . They know that their party has 
been betrayed, its ideals ridiculed, its policies reversed. . . . 
The Republican party is the only agency by means of which 
it is possible to defeat the New Deal.” 

Talk about this year’s possibility of a “third party.” No- 
body asked for it. Nobody knew it was on the way. But it is 
here — in power. Against it, and not against traditional De- 
mocracy, we aim our crusade. For myself, I welcome Jefferson- 
ian cooperation — not only in the battle line, but subsequently 
in the council chamber after next November’s victory is won. 

We say, in the literal language of the first sentence of the 
first Republican platform of 1856: “We propose to restore the 
action of the Federal Government to the principles of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson.” 

In recalling Lincoln, we must emulate him as the greatest 
liberal of his time. His viewpoints were uncompromisingly 
loyal to the great American fundamentals ; but they were not 
blind to progressive developments within these boundaries. 
That would be my definition of today’s essential liberalism. 
A liberal is a fundamentalist who declines to be static. 

Limitations of the Constitution Upheld 

New conditions require new treatment — but as the moral law 
never outruns the Ten Commandments, so our government ne- 
cessities do not outrun the limitations of the Constitution and 
the noble philosophy of the traditional American system. Our 
problem, in a word, is to consolidate the gains and liquidate 
the errors of the last three years. There have been some gains. 
There have been tragic errors. 

I sustained the President in his original emergency program 
— precisely as I hope always to sustain any President in an 
emergency; and I shall always credit him with high courage 
and impulse in many of these earlier situations. But I could 
not follow him — then or now — when he creates more emergen- 
cies than he cures. No such mortality is required of liberalism. 

Liberalism may be defined more specifically. It recognizes 
human rights as superior to property rights; but it assigns 
solid sanctuary to both within the written law. This was the 
Lincoln conception when he said : 
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“Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves much the higher consideration. 
But capital has its rights which are as worthy of protection as 
any other rights.” 

Lincoln never hesitated to strike out for the mass security 
and advantage. He was the relentless foe of privilege and ex- 
ploitation. He recognized that government must accept a 
broadening social responsibility for the mass welfare of all our 
people. He stood for the broadest possible distribution of 
American opportunity to the whole of our mass citizenship. 
Every impulse of his career was lifted from the Declaration of 
Independence, but then faithfully molded within the Constitu- 
tion and the law. These, too, must be our impulses in 1936. 
Thus implemented and inspired, we cannot fail to restore the 
Republic. We shall again be citizens instead of subjects. 
States will be States again instead of provinces in pawn. 

Yes, provinces in pawn ! Having piled their payrollers into 
every nook and cranny of the capital — with an overflow which 
commandeers entire hotels and often seeps into luxurious 
private mansions which rugged individuals once dared to build 
— these cramped but eager bureaucrats, restless with imperial 
complex for expansion, now sigh for more abundant fleshpots. 
We hear of aspirations to cut our luckless country into a dozen 
regional subcenters of administration with a dozen little capi- 
tals — all still responsive, of course, to the wizardry which still 
shall utter final wisdom from the hub. Each shall have its 
TVA and each its ETC. For each a quoddy and a ship canal. 
Each shall summon its own retainers to its own $50 dinners, to 
be eaten in the awed and hungry presence of its unemployed. 
Each shall have a silver bin and a greenback printing press, and 
each shall have a full-rigged Santa Claus. 

Here shall be congenial feudal setting for those “satellite 
cities” which are benevolently promised for our regimented 
occupation. Here new battalions of commissars and caliphs 
shall summon the faithful to bread and circuses, promising new 
public jobs and asking little more than recurrent election in 
return. Here shall be convenient outposts of new despotism 
busily engaged in reducing life and livelihood to the chosen 
pattern which shall succeed democracy. Let those who like the 
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vision nurse it to their bosom. Let those who do not like it, 
either in present form or in prospectus, smash it at next Novem- 
ber’s election. 

It is a favorite with these reigning gentlemen to ask us to 
specify our complaints and recommend our substitutes. Some- 
times it seems to me that they voice this challenge with the 
truculent assurance of a cook who feels certain that when an 
omelet has once been made it is impossible to restore the eggs. 
They shall be specifically answered in the next Republican 
national platform, which must speak not only with courageous 
candor but also with a dependable dedication that shall shame 
the repudiations of the last three years. 

The first responsibility is to provide employment and reason- 
able subsistence pending its achievement. This cannot be done 
by primary reliance on public works financed from an empty 
public Treasury. This ceases to admit of denial in the presence 
of relief and work-relief rolls as challenging today as when the 
cruel crisis began. It cannot be done by prodigal expenditures 
which are half dole and half wage, with all the infirmities of the 
former and none of the advantages of the latter. That formula 
is now collapsing, and with the collapse is coming the predicted 
tragedy of throwing direct relief back upon local resources 
which, in many places, are exhausted. It cannot be done by 
socialistic sorties, which fling the government into competitive 
business against its own citizens. 

When it finally shall have been done it will have been by re- 
liance on private industry and private trade released to recuper- 
ated economic health in the standard American fashion. It will 
have been done precisely as the great automobile industry 
already has done it — not under bureaucratic whip and spur, not 
under the false philosophy of high price and low production, 
but by the free impulse of courageous private citizens-in-busi- 
ness, who provide more value for less money and who thus 
benefit capital, labor and consumer alike. 

Whenever private business involved a public interest there 
must be restraint and control by law. Never again, for ex- 
ample, can market exploiters enjoy an open hunting season with 
its widespread casualties. Again, the well-nigh complete emas- 
culation of the anti-trust laws since 1933 has been a tragic lapse 
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which demands courageous correction. But the great body of 
American business is honest, capable and legitimate. All it 
needs is credit — and a chance. 

A mere permissive “breathing spell” is not enough. The 
phrase itself confesses that the process heretofore has been one 
of artificial respiration. It candidly prophesies that we are soon 
to be returned to* the oxygen tent where life is licensed, and 
survival is a matter of benevolent rations. A “brea thing spell” 
is not enough. We want permission permanently to use our 
own lungs and breath our own free air. Indeed, it should not 
be a matter of “permission” in America. It should be a matter 
of inalienable right. 

I do not quarrel with recourse to expedients in an emergency. 
But I do quarrel with reform which retards recovery — and par- 
ticularly with objectionable reform which uses depression as 
an excuse to handle us like experimental guinea pigs. 

Forces of Recovery at Work 

Some tonics are good. But we are now ready for restoratives 
rather than narcotics. Business is better because the inevitable 
cycle has long since reached the upswing. The forces of re- 
covery are straining at the leash. They beg for a chance — and 
the best welfare of 10,000,000 unemployed who join the prayer. 

Business was supposed to die when NRA expired. Indeed, 
the President summoned us to its deathbed with sepulchral 
platitudes which invited hopeless gloom. But a unanimous 
Supreme Court vindicated the Constitution; and, in the pres- 
ence of proof that this still is a land of law, business declined 
its proffered funeral and commenced to boom. It gained confi- 
dence when Rhode Island went Republican. It gained again 
when Congress adjourned. It gained again when the President 
and his two chief spenders betook themselves for a month into 
far distant Southern oceans. Business lost some of its timid- 
ity. It needs to lose much more. It will — if it has a chance. 

National planning is a necessity — but planning needed is not 
the Washington planning of sophomore overlords who never 
met a payroll or bore the heat of industrial responsibility. The 
planning needed is by private business — the rank and file of 
our business life. I dare to wish that they may plan for labor 
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to share with capital in the division of profits after each has 
been paid its primary due. I dare even to dream ultimately of 
the yearly wage. Government will be forced one day to act if 
adequate voluntary action does not develop a new industrial 
security and justice. But first, I emphatically repeat, private 
planning must have its wholesome chance. It cannot have this 
chance until government clears the track and sets its own house 
in order. 

Some of these necessities are obvious. They are intermit- 
tently recognized even by the administration itself, which now 
frequently makes pious gestures of deathbed penitence as we 
draw nearer November’s reckoning. 

How can business make long-range plans so long as an un- 
balanced Federal budget jeopardizes the public credit and 
threatens pyramiding taxes? We still spend two dollars for 
every dollar we take in. We still rely upon trick arithmetic 
to partially close the gap. We still prime pumps and then 
solemnly pump the priming. We still add Federal employes 
to the swollen rolls at the rate of 10,000 every ninety days — 
with civil service and the merit system pummeled to a ghastly 
pulp. We still encourage restless groups of distraught citizens 
to contemplate Uncle Sam as old Saint Nicholas and his rein- 
deers as common carriers for Treasury checks. 

At last count, a total of slightly more than 10,000,000 were 
participating in the distribution. Some of the distribution must 
continue because no American shall go without food, clothing 
and shelter so long as any American resources remain. But all 
necessities can be met in a rational way — if Federal relief funds, 
pro-rated to the States, are returned to the responsibility of the 
States to disburse; and still, with a program of courageously 
equitable taxation, plus a program of common sense economy, 
the Federal budget can be balanced. It must be balanced with- 
out much more delay. It is more than economic hazard; it is 
also moral cowardice for us longer to continue to charge our 
bills to our grandchildren. 

I remind you of New York that you pay an average of 28 per 
cent of the Federal bills. Your share of this administration’s 
ultimate deficit will be about $4,000,000,000. That is what you 
of New York must one day dig up to pay for this debauch. 
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Let none fail to identify the burden-bearers when costs of 
government multiply, when public funds are squandered, when 
taxes are piled upon the land. There is no immunity for any 
citizen. It may be a direct assessment. It may be indirect 
through insufferably high living costs. But, as the President 
himself has said, all taxes are paid in the sweat of man’s brow. 
We have perspired already. But the real sweating days yet 
lie ahead — unless common sense swiftly substitutes for this con- 
temporary spree. The country is hungry for this common sense. 

Again, how can business make long-range plans so long as it 
does not know from one hour to the next what will be the value 
of the money in which its commitments will come due? We 
have flung the dollar to a lottery at the mercy of executive 
whim. On the one hand we repudiate our gold obligations and 
soil the national honor for the first time in 150 years; on the 
other hand we pile up gold and sterilize it in Midas hoards. 
Meanwhile we pay bonanza prices for all the silver the specu- 
lators of earth care to dump into our duped and exploited 
vaults. It is a fiscal shambles. As swiftly as practicable we 
must again stabilize our money and restore the “yardstick” of 
dependability. We want precisely what the Democrats prom- 
ised in 1932 — an aspiration which has now become their 
epitaph. We want “a sound currency” to be preserved at all 
hazards. 

Again, how can protected business — and half of our indus- 
trial life and labor is dependent upon tariff protection — make 
long-range plans so long as the tariff system is wholly at the 
unchecked mercy of secret executive negotiations which may 
wipe out this reliance overnight? American tariffs should 
measure as accurately as possible the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. They should not measure the 
cloistered and wishful guesses of bureaucrats with free-trade 
inclinations. Least of all should they be fixed in violation of 
the clear constitutional mandate that none but Congress shall 
determine this vital public policy. 

You can desert tariff protection if you please ; but when you 
do you deliver this nation to an alien invasion which is deadlier 
at the custom house than at the immigration port. 

Remove these and kindred uncertainties from America’s eco- 
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nomic equation. Give American industry and labor a fair 
chance. 

Then, agriculture must have its full place in this scheme of 
things. It is entitled to cost of production and a fair profit. 
Its maladjustment must be permanently corrected or our eco- 
nomic system becomes a house of cards. The heart of the 
Farm Belt is just as much in New York City as in Iowa or 
Kansas. On the one hand, prosperous industry must provide 
consumers for farm products. On the other hand, prosperous 
agriculture must provide consumers for industry. If we cling 
to Lincoln idioms tonight, this house divided against itself 
cannot stand. 

The American consumer rightfully resents increased living 
costs incidental to artificial scarcity which mocks man and 
defies God. But the American consumer cannot afford not to 
pay the reasonable price of rational aid to the constructive 
farm achievements upon which our mutual prosperity depends. 

The problem, in simple terms, is to assure the farmer the 
benefit of the two-price system. This is the secret of most 
industrial success — a profitable domestic price undepressed by 
world prices — exports at the competitive world price. But sur- 
plus agriculture, harassed by kindred necessity, is forced to 
suffer the one-price system — the world price — because its tariffs 
are not wholly protective and because a business with 40,000,- 
000 partners lacks effective marketing cohesion. It demands 
and deserves parity with industry in these respects. 

The first necessity is absolute control of the domestic market. 
The President was right when he said three years ago at Balti- 
more: “It is absurd to talk of lowering duties on farm prod- 
ucts, and I do not intend to do it.” But he did. It was just 
one more of those “horse-and-buggy” promises which were jocu- 
larly committed to oblivion when the new Olympus opened its 
box of tricks. Meanwhile, at the same moment when native 
farmers were ordered to curb production, we simultaneously 
admit greater farm imports from foreign farmers than ever be- 
fore. From 1607 to 1935 we fed ourselves. In 1935 we had to 
turn to the outside world for help. It would be funny if it 
were not so tragic. 

The second necessity is to give the farmer the mechanism — 
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not to destroy crops and thus ultimately to destroy himself — 
but to provide orderly external and internal marketing of his 
surplus crops, the former at world prices, the latter at domestic 
prices. Soil conservation is an obvious corollary. The new 
Republic National Convention will be prepared to offer spe- 
cific recommendations upon this score which will be more than 
the “scrap of paper” upon which the President wrote his tariff 
promise in 1932. 

This answer must escape the present contradiction which 
creates new reclamation areas while it retires existing farms; 
which retires domestic farms while admitting vast products 
from foreign farms; and which produces less food in the face 
of more hunger. The final answer will quit trying to fool the 
farmer — as when his professional friends at Washington re- 
cently increased the size of the corn bushel in the hope that he 
won’t realize that the government loan per bushel has been re- 
duced. 

When healthy industry again produces urban purchasing 
power; when the total of our population is fed as it ought to 
be fed, and when farm marketing automatically enjoys the two- 
price system, there will be a solution of the farm problem. 

These are some of the considerations which citizens must con- 
front. I join the President in praying for the greatest dissemi- 
nation of facts. Unfortunately this light of facts burns 
ominously low in much of the strategy which we confront. 

There is Mr. Farley, for example, who recently announced 
that this will be a “dirty campaign” and who then hastened to 
the hustings to vindicate his reputation as a prophet. The vin- 
dictive political technique to be embraced by Defenders of the 
New Ordeal also was made dear by its own chief spokesman, 
who recently turned the high rostrum of the House of Repre- 
sentatives into a Presidential soap-box for the first time in our 
history. 

Any who do not accept the complete wisdom of these new 
programs are bad men and women with false hearts and mean 
souls. If you falter in approval of some fantastic novelty, you 
are just too dumb to appreciate the finer things of life. If you 
question the waste of public money, you want to starve your 
fellow dtizens — according to the self-serving nonsense of the 
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hour. If you protest that your business must sink beneath 
these new burdens, you are a “cry baby.” If you criticize farm 
dictatorship, there is no mincing of words — you are a “liar.” 
If you prefer the Constitution to the alphabet, you are a public 
enemy. If you dislike the spectacle of private business crushed 
by government competition, you are an odious money changer. 

These are the intemperate, intolerant implications of a class- 
baiting strategy which would inflame those whom it could not 
otherwise persuade. There may be those who deserve this 
capital punishment. But as a political philosophy — in a land 
of free speech and free thought — it is intolerable. It is not the 
language of “good neighbors.” It invites national disunion. 
It is the favorite formula of subversion. It lacks candor, 
sportsmanship and fair play. It will neither fool the American 
people nor divert their wrath. 

Future generations will look back upon 1936 as one of the 
great epochs in Constitutional Democracy. We are at a crisis — 
not alone a crisis in politics and economics, but equally a crisis 
in character. It is a crisis in character not alone for our insti- 
tutions. It is a crisis in character for the traditionally free and 
self-reliant citizen. It is a crisis in spiritual as well as material 
values. 

We dare not fail our responsibilities. Let us ding tena- 
ciously to the indispensable fundamentals of the Republic. Let 
us reject the counsels of clamor and black magic. But let us 
move forward in courageous pursuit of constantly progressive 
sodal and economic justice and equality, and an ever- 
broadening distribution of American opportunity. 

This was the Lincoln spirit. I believe it is the Lincoln 
challenge. From it we too shall not retreat. 
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HENRY VAN DYKE 

THE TYPICAL DUTCHMAN 

Speech of the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke at the fifth annual ban- 
quet of the Holland Society of New York, January io, 1890. Rob- 
ert B. Roosevelt, vice-president of the society, presided. Dr. van 
Dyke responded to the toast, “The Typical Dutchman.” Other 
addresses by Dr. van Dyke are printed in Volumes VII and IX. 

Mr. President and Members of the Holland Society: — 
Who is the typical Dutchman? Rembrandt, the splendid art- 
ist; Erasmus, the brilliant scholar; Coster, the inventor of 
printing; Leuwenhoek, the profound scientist; Grotius, the 
great lawyer ; Barendz, the daring explorer ; De Witt, the skill- 
ful statesman ; Van Tromp, the trump of admirals ; William the 
Silent, heroic defender of liberty against a world of tyranny; 
William in, the emancipator of England, whose firm, peaceful 
hand, just two centuries ago, set the Anglo-Saxon race free to 
fulfill its mighty destiny — what hero, artist, philosopher, dis- 
coverer, lawgiver, admiral, general or monarch shall we choose 
from the long list of Holland’s illustrious dead to stand as the 
typical Dutchman? 

Nay, not one of these men, famous as they were, can fill the 
pedestal of honor to-night. For though their glorious achieve- 
ments have lent an undying luster to the name of Holland, the 
qualities that really created her and made her great, lifted her 
in triumph from the sullen sea, massed her inhabitants like a 
living bulwark against oppression, filled her cities with the light 
of learning and her homes with the arts of peace, covered the 
ocean with her ships and the islands with her colonies — the 
qualities that made Holland great were the qualities of the 
common people. The ideal character of the Dutch race is not 
an exceptional genius, but a plain, brave, straightforward, kind- 
hearted, liberty-loving, law-abiding citizen — a man with a 
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healthy conscience, a good digestion, and a cheerful determina- 
tion to do his duty in the sphere of life to which God has called 
him. [Applause.] Let me try to etch the portrait of such a man 
in few andsimple lines. Grant me but six strokes for the picture. 

The typical Dutchman is an honest man, and that’s the 
noblest work of God. Physically he may be — and if he attends 
these dinners he probably will be — more or less round. But 
morally he must be square. And surely this is the age of sham, 
when there is so much plated ware that passes itself off for 
solid silver, and so much work done at half measure and 
charged at full price — so many doctors who buy diplomas, and 
lawyers whose names should be “Necessity,” because they know 
no law [laughter and applause], and preachers who insist on 
keeping in their creeds doctrines which they do not profess to 
believe — surely in this age, in which skyrockets are so plentiful 
and well-seasoned firewood is so scarce, the man who is most 
needed is not the genius, the discoverer, the brilliant sayer of 
new things, but simply the honest man, who speaks the truth, 
pays his debts, does his work thoroughly, and is satisfied with 
what he has earned. [Applause.] 

The typical Dutchman is a free man. Liberty is his passion ; 
and has been since the days of Leyden and Alkmaar. It runs 
in the blood. A descendant of the old Batavian who fought 
against Rome is bound to be free at any cost : he hates tyranny 
in every form. [Applause.] 

I honor the man who is ready to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think; 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 

Will sink t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand, or lower . 1 

That is the spirit of the typical Dutchman. Never has it 
Been more needed than it is to-day ; to guard our land against 
the oppression of the plutocrat on the one hand, and the dema- 
gogue on the other hand ; to prevent a government of the parties 
by the bosses for the spoils, and to preserve a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. [Renewed applause.] 


James Russell Lowell. 
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The typical Dutchman is a prudent man. He will be free 
to choose for himself; but he generally chooses to do nothing 
rash. He does not admire those movements which are like the 
Chinaman’s description of the toboggan slide, “Whiz! Walk a 
mile!” He prefers a one-story ground rent to a twelve-story 
mortgage with an elevator. [Laughter.] He has a constitu- 
tional aversion to unnecessary risks. In society, in philosophy, 
in commerce, he sticks to the old way until he knows that the 
new one is better. On the train of progress he usually sits in 
the middle car, sometimes in the smoker, but never on the cow- 
catcher. [Laughter.] And yet he arrives at his destination all 
the same. [Renewed laughter.] 

The typical Dutchman is a devout man. He could not re- 
spect himself if he did not reverence God. [Applause.] Reli- 
gion was at the center of Holland’s most glorious life, and it is 
impossible to understand the sturdy heroism and cheerful in- 
dustry of our Dutch forefathers without remembering that 
whether they ate or drank or labored or prayed or fought or 
sailed or farmed, they did all to the glory of God. [Applause.] 
The only difference between New Amsterdam and New Eng- 
land was this : the Puritans founded a religious community with 
commercial principles; the Dutchman founded a commercial 
community with religious principles. [Laughter.] Which was 
the better I do not say; but every one knows which was the 
happier to live in. 

The typical Dutchman is a liberal man. He believes, but 
he does not persecute. He says, in the immortal words of 
William III, “Conscience is God’s province.” So it came to 
pass that New Amsterdam became an asylum for the oppressed 
in the New World, as Old Amsterdam had been in the Old 
World. No witches burned; no Quakers flogged; peace and 
fair chances for everybody ; love God as much as you can, and 
don’t forget to love your neighbor as yourself. Now excellent 
the character in which piety and charity are joined ! While I 
have been speaking you have been thinking of one who showed 
us the harmony of such a character in his living presence — 
Judge Hooper C. Van Vorst, the first president of the Holland 
Society — and honest lawyer, an upright judge, a prudent coun- 
selor, a sincere Christian, a genial companion. While such a 
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man lives his fellowship is a blessing, and when he dies his 
memory is sacred. [Applause.] 

But one more stroke remains to be added to the picture. The 
typical Dutchman is a man of few words. Perhaps I ought to 
say he was: for in this talkative age, even in the Holland So- 
ciety, a degenerate speaker will forget himself so far as not to 
keep silence when he talks about the typical Dutchman. 
[Laughter.] But those old companions who came to this coun- 
try previous to the year 1675, as Dutch citizens, under the 
Dutch flag, and holding their tongues in the Dutch language, — 
ah, they understood their business. Their motto was facta, non 
verba . They are the men we praise to-night in our — 

SONG OF THE TYPICAL DUTCHMAN 

They sailed from the shores of the Zuider Zee 
Across the stormy ocean, 

To build for the world a new country 5 

According to their notion; 

A land where thought should be free as air, 

And speech be free as water; 

Where man to man should be just and fair, 

And Law be Liberty’s daughter. 

They were brave and kind, 

And of simple mind, 

And the world has need of such men; 

So we say with pride, 

(On the father’s side), 

That they were typical Dutchmen. 

They bought their land in an honest way, 

For the red man was their neighbor; 

They fanned it well, and made it pay 
By the increment of labor. 

They ate their bread in the sweat 0’ their brow. 

And smoked their pipes at leisure; 

For they said then, as we say now, 

That the fruit of toil is pleasure. 

When their work was done, 

They had their fun, 

And the world has need of such men; 

So we say with pride, 

(On the father’s 'side), 

That they were typical Dutchmen. 
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They held their faith without offense, 

And said their prayers on Sunday; 

But they never could see a bit of sense 
In burning a witch on Monday. 

They loved their God with a love so true, 
And with a head so level, 

That they could afford to love men too, 

And not be afraid of the devil. 

They kept their creed 
In word and deed, 

And the world has need of such men; 

So we say with pride, 

(On the father’s side), 

That they were typical Dutchmen. 

When the English fleet sailed up the bay, 
The small Dutch town was taken; 

But the Dutchmen there had come to stay, 
Their hold was never shaken. 

They could keep right on, and work and wait 
For the freedom of the nation; 

And we claim to-day that New York State 
Is built on a Dutch foundation. 

They were solid and strong, 

They have lasted long, 

And the world has need of such men; 

So we say with pride, 

(On the father’s side), 

That they were typical Dutchmen. 





GEORGE EDGAR VINCENT 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

George Edgar Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, is 
one of the most gifted and best known speakers in this country. 
He reports that the most complimentary comment he has ever 
heard on his speaking was from a farmer in Kansas who had lis- 
tened to one of his extemporaneous addresses: “He ain’t no 
orator but he’s a damn good talker.” The following address was 
given at the dinner at the Union League Club, Chicago, in celebra- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday, February 23, 1903. Another ad- 
dress by Mr. Vincent is printed in Volume VI. 

When I was a small boy my heart always used to go out with 
gratitude to the minister who at the beginning of his sermon 
outlined the chief heads of his discourse. Later on these became 
cheering mile stones on a road which too often seemed to stretch 
long and hot and straight and dusty to the closing prayer. Let 
me follow his good example and prefix to what I have to say 
a brief table of contents. 

We are gathered here this morning to arouse and to foster 
the spirit of patriotism. I want to discuss three fundamental 
conditions of patriotism: knowledge, wisdom and enthusiasm. 

It is customary for us to regard knowledge as a very impor- 
tant thing, but not ordinarily to associate it with a great spirit 
of enthusiasm. We want to insist that the first thing for every 
young American is to have knowledge of the great fundamental 
facts of the history of his nation, and this knowledge should 
be of that sort which brings before his mind in vivid procession 
the great events, great men, great epochs of national life. We 
sometimes assume that the schools confer this, but we are not 
always justified in counting upon it. It was a young woman in 
high school (not in Chicago, I am glad to say) who when asked 
what was the origin of domestic slavery in the United States, 
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replied, “Domestic slavery began when, in 1619, a shipload of 
women landed in Virginia and became the wives of the plant- 
ers. 5 ’ It is possible to have some control of the facts of history 
and yet not see in them their true significance. 

Another point which I want to insist upon with regard to the 
knowledge which one should have of his country is this, that 
the knowledge should include not only those particular things 
which we associate with the famous men of America, but should 
include the great movements, the activities of the whole people, 
should comprehend those underlying and fundamental facts, 
which, after all, are of the greatest significance to national life. 
War is always an attractive thing to young people. There is 
something spectacular about the general leading his army ; and 
yet there is nothing that we need to learn more clearly in these 
days than the things Miss Addams has already insisted upon, 
that these striking events are not after all the most important ; 
that they are not the fundamental things which make for na- 
tional prosperity and national progress. A small boy was once 
asked to write the history of the world, or he undertook it on 
his own account. He began with Cain and Abel and some one 
said, “Why didn’t you begin with Adam and Eve?” He said, 
“Why, they didn’t fight.” I want to insist on another thing, 
and that is, no patriotic American in these days can afford not 
to know in a general way the history of the world and be 
familiar with the roles played by the great nations to-day. To 
imagine that American history is a thing isolated from the great 
life of mankind is to take the narrow, the bigoted, the pro- 
vincial view. A small boy was asked who was the first man, 
and he promptly replied, “George Washington.” When he was 
reminded of Adam, he said, “Oh, if you count foreigners.” 
Now, I am very much afraid that there has been a spirit of not 
counting foreigners. My young friends, if you are to be truly 
patriotic and ideal citizens of this great republic, you must not 
only have a vivid comprehension of the facts of our own his- 
tory, but you must know something of other nations, respect 
the traditions for which they stand, and recognize them as great 
cooperative factors in the history of mankind. 

But the mere control of facts is not enough. There must be 
power to evaluate those facts; there must be the ability in look- 
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ing back over our national traditions to pick out the things 
which are significant, the things which are important, the things 
which are enduring, and to separate them from the things that 
are unessential. A small boy in this city not long ago was asked 
to compare two men, and he compared George Washington and 
his own father. He had the deadly parallel in this form: 
“George Washington was a tall man ; my father is a short man. 
George Washington could not ride a bicycle; my father can 
ride a bicycle. George Washington was a great man ; my father 
is not a great man.” It is probable he picked out one significant 
fact, but he was misled by two unessential particulars. So it is 
with our estimate of Washington. When you think of all the 
myths and traditions which have been associated with the life 
of Washington, all the absurd stories that have been associated 
with him, you can quite understand this reaction, this desire to 
bring Washington down to earth again. But let me point out 
that after all the “human” Washington is of no particular sig- 
nificance to us in respect to his frailties and foibles. It is in 
these great fundamental principles which Mr. Sherman has 
urged that Washington is distinguished. What if George Wash- 
ington was a dandy, and if he did write letters to his tailor di- 
recting him to be particular about the buttons on his coat. 
These are interesting facts. We are glad to know that George 
Washington had some of these traits But after all, the Ameri- 
can lets his mind dwell on the great faith, on the noble justice 
and absolute fairness of the man. These are the things upon 
which the mind of the wise patriot dwells. More than that, as 
we look over our history, the wise patriot will understand that 
these vast movements in which we take so much pride, our in- 
dustrial progress, our commercial expansion, all these tremen- 
dous economic developments, that this after all is significant 
only as that makes possible a higher national life, he will see 
that those things are a means to an end, and not an end in them- 
selves. He is not a wise patriot who rejoices in material pros- 
perity unless he rejoices in it because it makes possible a higher 
life for men and women. 

And in the third place there must be enthusiasm. What is 
enthusiasm? It is not a mere sentimentality. A stranger visit- 
ing this country once attended a political convention where*" 
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measures were being discussed with a great deal of excitement. 
He sat alongside a man who made a tremendous amount of 
noise, and finally the stranger asked this excitable individual 
what he thought of the matter being discussed, and this man 
paused long enough in his shouting to cry, “Think? Think? I 
am not here to think; I am here to holler!” 

Now, you know a great many men and women in this coun- 
try imagine that patriotism consists not in reflection upon na- 
tional problems, but in shouting, in following brass bands, in 
singing national anthems. All these things have their place, 
when they are an expression of true enthusiasm and true senti- 
ment. But the young American who would be a patriot in 
these days, must have knowledge, must have wisdom. He must 
see things for himself. He must hold to his convictions, he 
must not be swept away by the mere shouting of the crowd. 
There are those who try to identify patriotism with a satis- 
faction in everything that is ; who try to make American citi- 
zens believe that acquiescence in all that America is to-day, that 
this is patriotism. The wise young patriot of to-day will select 
his ideals, and will hold to these and will stand by them. What 
is it that arouses true enthusiasm ? It is having clearly before 
the mind an ideal. Now the sort of ideal that we Americans 
hold will determine the kind of sentiment which we feel. If 
we look back upon the past and are satisfied with it, and think 
that we are the most glorious and perfect nation that the world 
ever produced, that all the greatness is in the past, and all we 
have to do is to live on the virtues of our predecessors, then 
we shall sink into a sluggish self-complacency that will mean 
destruction to American progress. And if on the other hand, 
we are a pessimistic sort, who look back and think all the good- 
ness is over and that now we are come on evil days and that 
nothing can be done about it, then we shall sink into despair. 
On the other hand, if we are the "greatest people in the world, 
and are going on to triumph after triumph, and though we can- 
not just see how, but in some vague and glorious fashion, we 
shall be swept on to the millennium without doing anything in 
particular, if we believe that, we shall have a mere vague senti- 
mentality. Or, if our sentiment takes the form of mistaking 
hatred for other nations for love of our own, then we will de- 
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velop into a pugnacious and arrogant people, who will be de- 
stroyed by our own pride. But if we make a reasonable valua- 
tion of our national institutions, if with an application of these 
ideals of the problems of the present we build up for ourselves 
ideals of what America may be, and feel a noble enthusiasm 
flooding our souls as we contemplate these ideas of the future, 
then, indeed, sentiment will serve its purpose. 

These, then, are the conditions of patriotism, and you, as 
young people in the public schools of our city, having those 
ideals of youth, must remember that if you are to be true 
patriots you must study, and you should not only study, but 
you must ponder and value our traditions. You must build up 
ideals and hold these before you, while your hearts beat faster 
and you make firm resolve to do what you can to bring about a 
better state of affairs. Do not let your patriotism be of the 
vague and the general sort, which is revived only on occasions 
like this. Let your courage be steady. Do your best to trans- 
late into the ideals of the present the noble traditions of the 
past; do not wait until we are in war and need your services. 
Remember that to the city of Chicago you can be loyal ; that 
each one of you can do something for the betterment of this 
community; that each one of you can discover some way in 
which to bring knowledge and wisdom and enthusiasm to bear. 
These are the ideals which we may well cherish. Let us ponder 
the past, form ideals for the future, and then with sentiment of 
the true sort, let us press on, each one in his own way, to the 
realizing of these dreams. Remember that after all, though 
grounded in wisdom, sentiment is the unifying force in human 
society, for until men make love by logic, until they rear chil- 
dren from calculation, until policy spells patriotism, sentiment 
will bind men together and inspire then to noble efforts. 





HENRY WATTERSON 

OUR WIVES 

Speech of Henry Watterson at the dinner held on the anniversary 
of General W. T. Sherman’s birthday, Washington, D. C., February 
8, 1883. Colonel George B. Corkhill presided, and introduced Mr. 
Watterson to speak to the toast, “Our Wives.” Mr. Watterson’s 
eulogy of Lincoln is given in Volume IX. 

Gentlemen : — When one undertakes to respond to such a senti- 
ment as you do me the honor to assign me, he knows in advance 
that he is put, as it were, upon his good behavior. I recognize 
the justice of this and accepted the responsibility with the 
charge; though I may say that if General Sherman’s wife re- 
sembles mine — and I very much suspect she does — he has a 
sympathy for me at the present moment. Once upon a festal 
occasion, a little late, quite after the hour when Cinderella was 
bidden by her godmother to go to bed, I happened to extol the 
graces and virtues of the newly wedded wife of a friend of mine, 
and finally, as a knockdown argument, I compared her to my 
own wife. “In that case,” said he, dryly, “you’ll catch it when 
you get home.” It is a peculiarity they all have : not a ray of 
humor where the husband is concerned ; to the best of them and 
to the last he must be and must continue to be — a hero ! 

Now, I do not wish you to believe, nor to think that I my- 
self believe, that all women make heroes of their husbands. 
Women are logical in nothing. They naturally hate mathe- 
matics. So, they would have their husbands be heroes only to 
the rest of the world. There is a charming picture by John 
Leech, the English satirist, which depicts Jones, who never 
looked askance at a woman in his life, sitting demurely at a 
table, stuck with his nose on his plate, and Mrs. Jones oppo- 
site, redundant to a degree, observing with gratified severity, 
“Now, Mr. Jones, don’t let me see you ogling those Smith girls 
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again!” She, too, was like the rest — the good ones, I mean — 
seeing the world through her husband; no happiness but his 
comfort; no vanity but his glory; sacrificing herself to his 
wants, and where he proves inadequate putting her imagination 
out of service and bringing home a basket of flowers to deck his 
brow. Of our sweethearts the humorist hath it : — 

Where are the Marys and Anns and Elizas, 

Lovely and loving of yore? 

Look in the columns of old “Advertisers,” 

Married and dead by the score. 

But “our wives.” We don’t have far to look to find them; 
sometimes, I am told, you army gentlemen have been known 
to find them turning unexpectedly up along the ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, and making their presence felt even as far 
as the halls of the Montezumas. Yet how should we get on 
without them? Rob mankind of his wife and time could never 
become a grandfather. Strange as you may think it our wives 
are, in a sense, responsible for our children; and I ask you 
seriously how could the world get on if it had no children? It 
might get on for a while, I do admit ; but I challenge the bold- 
est among you to say how long it could get on without “our 
wives.” It would not only give out of children; in a little — a 
very little — while it would have no mother-in-law, nor sister-in- 
law, nor brother-in-law, nor any of those acquired relatives 
whom it has learned to love, and who have contributed so 
largely to its stock of harmless pleasure. 

But, as this is not exactly a tariff discussion, though a duty, 
I drop statistics; let me ask you what would become of the 
revenues of man if it were not for “our wives”? We should 
have no milliners but for “our wives.” But for “our wives” 
those makers of happiness and furbelows, those fabricators of 
smiles and frills, those gentle beings who bias and scallop and 
do their sacking at both ends of the bill, and sometimes in the 
middle, would be compelled to shut up shop, retire from busi- 
ness, and return to the good old city of Mantua, whence they 
came. The world would grow too rich ; albeit, on this promise 
I do not propose to construct an argument in favor of more 
wives. One wife is enough, two is too many, and more than 
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two are an abomination everywhere, except in Utah and the 
halls of our national legislature. 

I beg you will forgive me. I do but speak in banter. It has 
been said that a good woman, fitly mated, grows doubly good ; 
but how often have we seen a bad man mated to a good woman 
turned into a good man? Why, I myself was not wholly good 
till I married my wife ; and, if the eminent soldier and gentle- 
man in whose honor we are here — and may he be among us 
many and many another anniversary, yet always sixty-three — 
if he should tell the story of his life, I am sure he would say 
that its darkest hours were cherished, its brightest illuminated 
by the fair lady of a noble race, who stepped from the highest 
social eminence to place her hand in that of an obscure young 
subaltern of the line. The world had not become acquainted 
with him, but with the prophetic instinct of a true woman she 
discovered, as she has since developed, the mine. So it is with 
all “our wives.” Whatever there is good in us they bring it 
out; wherefor may they be forever honored in the myriad of 
hearts they come to lighten and to bless. [Loud applause.] 

THE PURITAN AND THE CAVALIER 


Speech of Henry Watterson at the eighty-ninth anniversary ban- 
quet of the New England Society in the city of New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1894. Elihu Root, president of the society, introduced 
Mr. Watterson, in the following words: “Gentlemen, we are forced 
to recognize the truth of the observation that all the people of 
New England are not Puritans; we must admit an occasional ex- 
ception. It is equally true, I am told, that all the people of the 
South are not Cavaliers; but there is one Cavalier without fear and 
without reproach [applause], the splendid courage of whose con- 
viction shows how close together the highest examples of different 
types can be among godlike men — a Cavalier of the South, of 
Southern blood and Southern life, who carries in thought and in 
deed all the serious purpose and disinterested action that charac- 
terized the Pilgrim Fathers whom we commemorate. He comes 
from an impressionist State where the grass is blue [laughter], 
where the men are either all white or all black, and where, we are 
told, quite often the settlements are painted red. [Laughter.] He 
is a soldier, a statesman, a scholar, and, above all, a lover; and 
among all the world which loves a lover the descendants of those 
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who, generation after generation, with tears and laughter, have 
sympathized with John Alden and Priscilla, cannot fail to open 
their hearts in sympathy to Henry Watterson and his star-eyed 
goddess. [Applause.] I have the honor and great pleasure of 
introducing him to respond to the toast of The Puritan and the 
Cavalier.’ ” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — Eight years ago, to-night, 
there stood where I am standing now a young Georgian, who, 
not without reason, recognized the “significance” of his pres- 
ence here — “ the first Southerner to speak at this board” — a 
circumstance, let me add, not very creditable to any of us — 
and in words whose eloquence I cannot hope to recall, appealed 
from the New South to New England for a united country. 

He was my disciple, my protege, my friend. He came to me 
from the Southern schools, where he had perused the arts of 
oratory and letters, to get a few hints in journalism, as he said; 
needing so few, indeed, that, but a little later, I sent him to one 
of the foremost journalists of this foremost city, bearing a letter 
of introduction, which described him as “the greatest boy ever 
born in Dixie, or anywhere else.” 

He is gone now. But, short as his life was, its heaven-born 
mission was fulfilled ; the dream of his childhood was realized ; 
for he had been appointed by God to carry a message of peace 
on earth, good will to men, and, this done, he vanished from the 
sight of mortal eyes, even as the dove from the ark. 

I mean to take up the word where Grady left it off, but I 
shall continue the sentence with a somewhat larger confidence, 
and, perhaps, with a somewhat fuller meaning; because, not- 
withstanding the Puritan trappings, traditions, and associations 
which surround me — visible illustrations of the self-denying 
fortitude of the Puritan character and the somber simplicity of 
the Puritan taste and habit — I never felt less out of place in 
all my life. 

To tell you the truth, I am afraid that I have gained access 
here on false pretenses ; for I am no Cavalier at all ; just plain 
Scotch-Irish ; one of those Scotch-Irish Southerners who ate no 
fire in the green leaf and has eaten no dirt in the brown, and 
who, accepting, for the moment, the terms Puritan and Cavalier 
in the sense an effete sectionalism once sought to ascribe to 
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them — descriptive labels at once classifying and separating 
North and South — verbal redoubts along that mythical line 
called Mason and Dixon, over which there were supposed by 
the extremists of other days to be no bridges — I am much dis- 
posed to say, “A plague o’ both your houses!” 

Each was good enough and bad enough in its way, whilst they 
lasted; each in its turn filled the English-speaking world with 
mourning ; and each, if either could have resisted the infection 
of the soil and climate they found here, would be to-day striving 
at the sword’s point to square life by the iron rule of Theocracy, 
or to round it by the dizzy whirl of a petticoat! It is very 
pretty to read about the maypole in Virginia and very edify- 
ing and inspiring to celebrate the deeds of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
But there is not Cavalier blood enough left in the Old Dominion 
to produce a single crop of first families, whilst out in Nebraska 
and Iowa they claim that they have so stripped New England 
of her Puritan stock as to spare her hardly enough for farm 
hands. This I do know, from personal experience, that it is 
impossible for the stranger guest, sitting beneath a bower of 
roses in the Palmetto Club at Charleston, or by a mimic log 
heap in the Algonquin Club at Boston, to tell the assembled 
company apart, particularly after ten o’clock in the evening! 
Why, in that great, final struggle between the Puritans and the 
Cavaliers — which we still hear sometimes casually mentioned — 
although it ended nearly thirty years ago, there had been such 
a mixing up of Puritan babies and Cavalier babies during the 
two or three generations preceding it, that the surviving grand- 
mothers of the combatants could not, except for their uniforms, 
have picked out their own on any field of battle ! 

Turning to the “Cyclopedia of American Biography,” I find 
that Webster had all the vices that are supposed to have signal- 
ized the Cavalier, and Calhoun all the virtues that are claimed 
for the Puritan. During twenty years three statesmen of Puri- 
tan origin were the chosen party leaders of Cavalier Mississippi : 
Robert J. Walker, bom and reared in Pennsylvania; John A. 
Quitman, bom and reared in New York, and Sargent S. Pren- 
tiss, bom and reared in the good old State of Maine. That 
sturdy Puritan, John Slidell, never saw Louisiana until he was 
old enough to vote and to fight; native here— an alumnus of 
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Columbia College — but sprung from New England ancestors. 
Albert Sidney Johnston, the most resplendent of modem Cava- 
liers — from tip to toe a type of the species — the very rose and 
expectancy of the young Confederacy — did not have a drop of 
Southern blood in his veins ; Yankee on both sides of the house, 
though bom in Kentucky a little while after his father and 
mother arrived there from Connecticut. The Ambassador who 
serves our Government near the French Republic was a gallant 
Confederate soldier and is a representative Southern statesman ; 
but he owns the estate in Massachusetts where his father was 
bom, and where his father’s fathers lived through many genera- 
tions. 

And the Cavaliers, who missed their stirrups, somehow, and 
got into Yankee saddles? The woods were full of them. If 
Custer was not a Cavalier, Rupert was a Puritan. And Sher- 
wood and Wadsworth and Kearney, and McPherson and their 
dashing companions and followers! The one typical Puritan 
soldier of the war — mark you! — was a Southern, and not a 
Northern, soldier; Stonewall Jackson, of the Virginia line. 
And, if we should care to pursue the subject farther back, what 
about Ethan Allen and John Stark and Mad Anthony Wayne — 
Cavaliers each and every one! Indeed, from Israel Putnam to 
“Buffalo Bill,” it seems to me the Puritans have had rather the 
best of it in turning out Cavaliers. So the least said about the 
Puritan and the Cavalier — except as blessed memories or horrid 
examples — the better for historic accuracy. 

If you wish to get at the bottom facts, I don’t mind telling 
you — in confidence — that it was we Scotch-Irish who van- 
quished both of you — some of us in peace — others of us in 
war — supplying the missing link of adaptability — the needed in- 
gredient of common sense — the conservative principle of creed 
and action, to which this generation of Americans owes its in- 
tellectual and moral emancipation from frivolity and Pharisaism 
— its rescue from the scarlet woman and the mailed hand — and 
its crystallization into a national character and polity, ruling 
by force of brains and not by force of arms. 

Gentlemen — sir — I, too, have been to Boston. Strange as 
the admission may seem, it is true ; and I live to tell the tale. 
I have been to Boston ; and when I declare that I found there 
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many things that suggested the Cavalier and did not suggest the 
Puritan, I shall not say I was sorry. But among other things, 
I found there a civilization perfect in its union of the art of 
living with the grace of life ; an Americanism ideal in its simple 
strength. Grady told us, and told us truly, of that typical 
American who, in Dr. Talmage’s mind’s eye, was coming, but 
who, in Abraham Lincoln’s actuality, had already come. In 
some recent studies into the career of that great man, I have 
encountered many startling confirmations of this judgment ; and 
from that rugged trunk, drawing its sustenance from gnarled 
roots, interlocked with Cavalier sprays and Puritan branches 
deep beneath the soil, shall spring, is springing, a shapely tree 
— symmetric in all its parts — under whose sheltering boughs 
this nation shall have the new birth of freedom Lincoln prom- 
ised it, and mankind the refuge which was sought by the fore- 
fathers when they fled from oppression. Thank God, the ax, 
the gibbet, and the stake have had their day. They have gone, 
let us hope, to keep company with the lost arts. It has been 
demonstrated that great wrongs may be redressed and great 
reforms be achieved without the shedding of one drop of human 
blood ; that vengeance does not purify, but brutalizes; and that 
tolerance, which in private transactions is reckoned a virtue, be- 
comes in public affairs a dogma of the most far-seeing states- 
manship. Else how could this noble city have been redeemed 
from bondage? It was held like a castle of the Middle Ages 
by robber barons, who levied tribute right and left. Yet have 
the mounds and dykes of corruption been carried — from but- 
tress to bell tower the walls of crime have fallen — without a 
shot out of a gun, and still no fires of Smithfield to light the 
pathway of the victor, no bloody assizes to vindicate the justice 
of the cause ; nor need of any. 

So I appeal from the men in silken hose who danced to music 
made by slaves — and called it freedom — from the men in bell- 
crowned hats, who led Hester Prynne to her shame — and called 
it religion — to that Americanism which reaches forth its arms 
to smite wrong with reason and truth, secure in the power of 
both. I appeal from the patriarchs of New England to the 
poets of New England; from Endicott to Lowell; from Win- 
throp to Longfdlow; from Norton to Holmes; and I appeal in 
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the name and by the rights of that common citizenship — of that 
common origin — back both of the Puritan and the Cavalier — to 
which all of us owe our being. Let the dead past, consecrated 
by the blood of its martyrs, not by its savage hatreds — dark- 
ened alike by kingcraft and priestcraft — let the dead past 
bury its dead. Let the present and the future ring with the 
song of the singers. Blessed be the lessons they teach, the laws 
they make. Blessed be the eye to see, the light to reveal. 
Blessed be Tolerance, sitting ever on the right hand of God to 
guide the way with loving word, as blessed be all that brings 
us nearer the goal of true religion, true Republicanism and true 
patriotism, distrust of watchwords and labels, shams and heroes, 
belief in our country and ourselves. It was not Cotton Mather, 
but John Greenleaf Whittier, who cried: — 

Dear God and Father of us all, 

Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 

Forgive the blindness that denies. 

Cast down our idols — overturn 
Our bloody altars — make us see 
Thyself in Thy humanity. 


[Applause and cheers.] 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 

THE CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION 

Speech of Daniel Webster at the dinner of the New England So- 
ciety in the city of New York, December 23, 1850. The early 
published form of this address is very rare. It bears the following 
title-page: “Speech of Mr. Webster at the Celebration of the New 
York New England Society, December 23, 1850. Washington: 
printed by Gideon & Co., 1851.” The presiding officer of the cele- 
bration, Moses H. Grinnell, asked attention of the company to a 
toast not on the catalogue. He gave, “The Constitution and the 
Union, and their Chief Defender?” This sentiment was received 
with great applause, which became most tumultuous when Mr. 
Webster rose to respond. Other speeches by Mr. Webster are 
given in Volume XI. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the New York New Eng- 
land Society: — Ye sons of New England! Ye brethren of the 
kindred tie ! I have come hither to-night, not without some in- 
convenience, that I might behold a congregation whose faces 
bear lineaments of a New England origin, and whose hearts 
beat with full New England pulsations. [Cheers.] I willingly 
make the sacrifice. I am here, to meet this assembly of the 
great off-shoot of the Pilgrim Society of Massachusetts, the Pil- 
grim Society of New York. And, gentlemen, I shall begin 
what I have to say, which is but little, by tendering to you my 
thanks for the invitation extended to me, and by wishing you, 
one and all, every kind of happiness and prosperity. 

Gentlemen, this has been a stormy, a cold, a boisterous and in- 
clement day. The winds have been harsh, the skies have been 
severe ; and if we had no houses over our heads ; if we had no 
shelter against this howling and freezing tempest; if we were 
wan and worn out ; if half of us were sick and tired, and ready 
to descend into the grave; if we were on the bleak coast of 
Plymouth, houseless, homeless, with nothing over our heads but 
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the heavens, and that God who sits above the heavens; if we 
had distressed wives on our arms, and hungry and shivering 
children clung to our skirts, we should see something, and feel 
something, of that scene, which, in the providence of God, was 
enacted at Plymouth on December 22, 1620. 

Thanks to Almighty God, who from that distressed, early con- 
dition of our fathers, has raised us to a height of prosperity and 
of happiness, which they neither enjoyed, nor could have antici- 
pated ! We have learned much of them ; they could have fore- 
seen little of us. Would to God, my friends, would to God, 
that when we carry our affections and our recollections back to 
that period, we could arm ourselves with something of the stem 
virtues which supported them, in that hour of peril, and expo- 
sure, and suffering. Would to God that we possessed that uncon- 
querable resolution, stronger than bars of brass or iron, which 
nerved their hearts ; that patience, “sovereign o’er transmuted 
ill,” and, above all, that faith, that religious faith, which, with 
eyes fast fixed upon heaven, tramples all things earthly beneath 
her triumphant feet! [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, the scenes of this world change. What our an- 
cestors saw and felt, we shall not see nor feel. What they 
achieved, it is denied to us even to attempt. The severer duties 
of life, requiring the exercise of the stern and unbending vir- 
tues, were theirs. They were called upon for the exhibition of 
those austere qualities, which, before they came to the Western 
wilderness, had made them what they were. Things have 
changed. In the progress of society, the fashions, the habits of 
life, and all its conditions, have changed. Their rigid senti- 
ments, and their tenets, apparently harsh and exclusive, we are 
not called on, in every respect, to imitate or commend ; or rather 
to imitate, for we should commend them always, when we con- 
sider that state of society in which they had been adopted, and 
in which they seemed necessary. Our fathers had that religious 
sentiment, that trust in Providence, that determination to do 
right, and to seek, through every degree of toil and suffering, 
the honor of God, and the preservation of their liberties, which 
we shall do well to cherish, to imitate, and to equal, so far as 
God may enable us. It may be true, and it is true, that in the 
progress of society the milder virtues have come to belong more 
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especially to our day and our condition. The Pilgrims had 
been great sufferers from intolerance; it was not unnatural 
that their own faith and practice, as a consequence, should be- 
come somewhat intolerant. This is the common infirmity of 
human nature. Man retaliates on man. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the greater spread of the benignant principles of re- 
ligion, and of the divine charity of Christianity, has, to some 
extent, improved the sentiments which prevailed in the world 
at that time. No doubt the “first comers , ” as they were called, 
were attached to their own forms of public worship and to their 
own particular and strongly cherished religious sentiments. No 
doubt they esteemed those sentiments, and the observances 
which they practiced, to be absolutely binding on all, by the 
authority of the word of God. It is true, I think, in the general 
advancement of human intelligence, that we find what they do 
not seem to have found, that a greater toleration of religious 
opinion, a more friendly feeling toward all who profess rever- 
ence for God, and obedience to His commands, is not inconsist- 
ent with the great and fundamental principles of religion — I 
might rather say is, itself, one of those fundamental principles. 
So we see in our day, I think, without* any departure from the 
essential principles of our fathers, a more enlarged and com- 
prehensive Christian philanthropy. It seems to be the Ameri- 
can destiny, the mission which God has intrusted to us here on 
this shore of the Atlantic, the great # conception and the great 
duty to which we are born, to show that all sects, and all de- 
nominations, professing reverence for the authority of the 
Author of our being, and belief in His revelations, may be 
safely tolerated without prejudice either to our religion or to 
our liberties. [Cheers.] 

We are Protestants, generally speaking; but you all know 
that there presides at the head of the Supreme Judicature of 
the United States a Roman Catholic; and no man, I suppose, 
through the whole United States, imagines that the judicature 
of the country is less safe, that the administration of public jus- 
tice is less respectable or less secure, because the Chief Justice 
of the United States has been, and is, an ardent adherent to 
that religion. And so it is in every department of society 
amongst us. In both Houses of Congress, in all public offices, 
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and all public affairs, we proceed on the idea that a man’s re- 
ligious belief is a matter above human law; that is a question 
to be settled between him and his Maker, because he is respon- 
sible to none but his Maker for adopting or rejecting revealed 
truth. And here is the great distinction which is sometimes 
overlooked, and which I am afraid is now too often overlooked, 
in this land, the glorious inheritance of the sons of the Pilgrims. 
Men, for their religious sentiments, are accountable to God, and 
to God only. Religion is both a communication and a tie be- 
tween man and his Maker ; and to his own master every man 
standeth or falleth. But when men come together in society, 
establish social relations, and form governments for the protec- 
tion of the rights of all, then it is indispensable that this right 
of private judgment should in some measure be relinquished 
and made subservient to the judgment of the whole. Religion 
may exist while every man is left responsible only to God. So- 
ciety, civil rule, the civil state, cannot exist, while every man 
is responsible to nobody and to nothing but to his own opinion. 
And our New England ancestors understood all this quite well. 
Gentlemen, there is the constitution which was adopted on 
board the Mayflower in November, 1620, while that bark of 
immortal memory was riding at anchor in the harbor of Cape 
Cod. What is it? Its authors honored God; they professed 
to obey all His commandments, and to live ever and in all things 
in His obedience. But they say, nevertheless, that for the es- 
tablishment of a civil polity, for the greater security and pres- 
ervation of their civil rights and liberties, they agree that the 
laws and ordinances, and I am glad they put in the word “con- 
stitutions,” invoking the name of the Deity on their resolution ; 
they say, that these laws and ordinances, and constitutions, 
which may be established by those they should appoint to enact 
them, they, in all due submission and obedience, will support. 

This constitution is not long. I will read it. It invokes a 
religious sanction and the authority of God on their civil obli- 
gations; for it was no doctrine of theirs that civil obedience 
was a mere matter of expediency. Here it is : — 

In the name of God, Amen: We whose names are underwritten, the 
loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace 
of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, and Defender of 
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the Faith, etc., having undertaken, for the glory of God and advance- 
ment of the Christian faith, and honor of our King and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the heathen parts of Virginia, do by 
these presents solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and of 
one another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid, and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for 
the general good of the colony; unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience. 

The right of private judgment in matters between the Creator 
and himself, and submission and obedience to the will of the 
whole, upon whatsoever respects civil polity and the adminis- 
tration of such affairs as concerned the colony about to be es- 
tablished, they regarded as entirely consistent; and the com- 
mon sense of mankind, lettered and unlettered, everywhere es- 
tablishes and confirms this sentiment. Indeed, all must see, that 
it is the very ligament, the very tie, which connects man to 
man, in the social system; and these sentiments are embodied 
in that constitution. Gentlemen, discourse on this topic might 
be enlarged, but I pass from it. 

Gentlemen, we are now two hundred and thirty years from 
that great event. There is the Mayflower [pointing to a small 
figure of a ship, in the form of confectionery, that stood before 
him]. There is a little resemblance, but a correct one, of the 
Mayflower . Sons of New England ! there was in ancient times 
a ship that carried Jason to the acquisition of the Golden Fleece. 
There was a flagship at the battle of Actium which made 
Augustus Caesar master of the world. In modem times, there 
have been flagships which have carried Hawkes, and Howe, and 
Nelson on the other continent, and Hull, and Decatur, and 
Stewart, on this, to triumph. What are they all ; what are they 
all, in the chance of remembrance among men, to that little 
bark, the Mayflower , which reached these shores on December 
22, 1620. Yes, brethren of New England, yes! that Mayflower 
was a flower destined to be of perpetual bloom! [Cheers.] Its 
verdure will stand the sultry blasts of summer, and the chill- 
ing winds of autumn. It will defy winter; it will defy all cli- 
mate, and all time, and will continue to spread its petals to the 
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world, and to exhale an ever-living odor and fragrance to the 
last syllable of recorded time. [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen, brethren, ye of New England ! whom I have come 
some hundreds of miles to meet this night, let me present to 
you one of the most distinguished of those personages who 
came hither on the the deck of the Mayflower. Let me fancy 
that I now see Elder William Brewster entering the door at the 
further end of this hall. A tall and erect figure, of plain dress, 
of no elegance of manner beyond a respectful bow, mild and 
cheerful, but of no merriment that reaches beyond a smile. Let 
me suppose that his image stood now before us, or that it was 
looking in upon this assembly. 

“Are ye, are ye,” he would say, with a voice of exultation, 
and yet softened with melancholy, “are ye our children? Does 
this scene of refinement, of elegance, of riches, of luxury, does 
all this come from our labors? Is this magnificent city, the 
like of which we never saw nor heard of on either continent, is 
this but an offshoot from Plymouth Rock? 

. . . Quis jam locus . . . 

Qua; regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 

Is there one part of the great reward, for which my brethren 
and myself endured lives of toil and of hardship? We had 
faith and hope. God granted us the spirit to look forward, and 
we did look forward. But this scene we never anticipated. Our 
hopes were on another life. Of earthly gratifications we tasted 
little ; for human honors we had little expectation. Our bones 
lie on the hill in Plymouth churchyard, obscure, unmarked, 
secreted to preserve our graves from the knowledge of savage 
foes. No stone tells where we lie. And yet, yet me say to you, 
who are our descendants, who possess this glorious country, and 
all it contains, who enjoy this hour of prosperity, and the thou- 
sand blessings showered upon it by the God of your fathers, we 
envy you not; we reproach you not. Be rich, be prosperous, be 
enlightened. Live in pleasure, if such be your allotment on 
earth ; but live, also, always to God and to duty. Spread your- 
selves and your children over the continent; accomplish the 
whole of your great destiny; and if so be, that through the 
whole you carry Puritan hearts with you ; if you still cherish an 
undying love of civil and religious liberty, and mean to enjoy 
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them yourselves, and are willing to shed your heart’s blood to 
transmit them to your posterity, then you are worthy descend- 
ants of Carver and Allerton and Bradford, and the rest of those 
who landed from stormy seas on the rock of Plymouth.” [Loud 
and prolonged cheers.] 

Gentlemen, that little vessel, on December 22, 1620, made her 
safe landing on the shore of Plymouth. She had been tossed on 
a tempestuous ocean; she approached the New England coast 
under circumstances of great distress and trouble; yet amidst 
all the disasters of her voyage, she accomplished her end, and 
she placed the feet of a hundred precious souls on the shore of 
the New World. 

Gentlemen, let her be considered this night as an emblem of 
New England, as New England now is. New England is a ship, 
stanch, strong, well-built, and particularly well-manned. She 
may be occasionally thrown into the trough of the sea, by the 
violence of winds and waves, and may wallow there for a time ; 
but, depend upon it, she will right herself. She will, ere long, 
come round to the wind, and will obey her helm. [Cheers and 
applause.] 

We have hardly begun, my brethren, to realize the vast im- 
portance, on human society, and on the history and happiness 
of the world, of the voyage of that little vessel which brought 
the love of civil and religious liberty hither, and the Bible, the 
Word of God, for the instruction of the future generations of 
men. We have hardly begun to realize the consequences of that 
voyage. Heretofore the extension of our race, following our 
New England ancestry, has crept along the shore. But now 
the race has extended. It has crossed the continent. It has 
not only transcended the Alleghany, but has capped the Rocky 
Mountains. It is now upon the shores of the Pacific; and on 
this day, or if not on this day, then this day twelvemonth, de- 
scendants of New England will there celebrate the landing — [A 
Voice: “To-day; they celebrate to-day”]. 

God bless them ! Here’s to the health and success of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Pilgrims assembled on the shores of the Pa- 
cific. [Prolonged applause.] And it shall yet go hard, if the 
three hundred millions of people of China — if they are intelli- 
gent enough to understand anything — shall not one day hear 
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and know something of the Rock of Plymouth tool [Laugh- 
ter and cheers.] 

But, gentlemen, I am trespassing too long on your time. 
[Cries of “No, no ! Go on ! ”] I am taking too much of what 
belongs to others. My voice is neither a new voice, nor is it 
the voice of a young man. It has been heard before in this 
place, and the most that I have thought or felt concerning New 
England history and New England principles has been before, 
in the course of my life, said here or elsewhere. 

Your sentiment, Mr. President, which called me up before 
this meeting, is of a larger and more comprehensive nature. It 
speaks of the Constitution under which we live ; of the Union, 
which for sixty years has been over us, and made us associates, 
fellow citizens of those who settled at Yorktown and the mouth 
of the Mississippi and their descendants, and now, at last, of 
those who have come from all corners of the earth and as- 
sembled in California. I confess I have had my doubts whether 
the republican system under which we live could be so vastly 
extended without danger of dissolution. Thus far, I willingly 
admit, my apprehensions have not been realized. The distance 
is immense ; the intervening country is vast. But the principle 
on which our Government is established, the representative sys- 
tem, seems to be indefinitely expansive; and wherever it does 
extend, it seems to create a strong attachment to the Union and 
the Constitution that protects it. I believe California and New 
Mexico have had new life inspired into all their people. They 
consider themselves subjects of a new being, a new creation, a 
new existence. They are not the men they thought themselves 
to be, now that they find they are members of this great Gov- 
ernment, and hailed as citizens of the United States of America. 
I hope, in the providence of God, as this system of States and 
representative governments shall extend, that it will be strength- 
ened. In some respects the tendency is to strengthen it. Local 
agitations will disturb it less. If there has been on the Atlan- 
tic coast, somewhere south of the Potomac — and I will not de- 
fine further where it is — if there has been dissatisfaction, that 
dissatisfaction has not been felt in California ; it has not been 
felt that side the Rocky Mountains. It is a localism, and I 
am one of those who believe that our system of government is 
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not to be destroyed by localisms, North or South 1 [Cheers.] 
No ; we have our private opinions, State prejudices, local ideas ; 
but over all, submerging all, drowning all, is that great senti- 
ment, that always, and nevertheless, we are all Americans. It 
is as Americans that we are known, the whole world over. Who 
asks what State you are from, in Europe, or in Africa, or in 
Asia? Is he an American — is he of us? Does he belong to the 
flag of the country? Does that flag protect him ? Does he rest 
under the eagle and the Stars and Stripes? If he does, if he is, 
all else is subordinate and worthy of little concern. [Cheers.] 

Now it is our duty, while we live on the earth, to cherish this 
sentiment, to make it prevail over the whole country, even if 
that country should spread over the whole continent. It is our 
duty to carry English principles — I mean, sir [said Mr. Web- 
ster turning to Sir Henry Bulwer] , Anglo-Saxon American prin- 
ciples, over the whole continent — the great principles of Magna 
Charta, of the English revolution, and especially of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and of the English language. Our children will 
hear Shakespeare and Milton recited on the shores of the 
Pacific. Nay, before that, American ideas, which are essentially 
and orginally English ideas, will penetrate the Mexican — the 
Spanish mind ; and Mexicans and Spaniards will thank God that 
they have been brought to know something of civil liberty, of 
the trial by jury, and of security for personal rights. 

As for the rest, let us take courage. The dayspring from on 
high has visited us; the country has been called back, to con- 
science and to duty. There is no longer imminent danger of 
dissolution in these United States. [Loud and repeated cheers.] 
We shall live and not die. We shall live as united Americans; 
and those who have supposed that they could sever us, that they 
could rend one American heart from another, and that specu- 
lation and hypothesis, that secession and metaphysics, could 
tear us asunder, will find themselves dreadfully mistaken. 
[Cheers.] 

Let the mind of the sober American people remain sober. Let 
it not inflame itself. Let it do justice to all. And the truest 
course, and the surest course, to disappoint those who meditate 
disunion, is just to leave them to themselves, and see what they 
can make of it. No, 'gentlemen ; the time for meditated seces- 
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sion is past. Americans, North and South, will be hereafter 
more and more united. There is a sternness and severity in the 
public mind lately aroused. I believe that, in North and 
South, there has been, in the last year, a renovation of public 
sentiment, an animated revival of the spirit of Union, and, more 
than all, of attachment to the Constitution, regarding it as in- 
dispensably necessary; and if we would preserve our nation- 
ality, it is indispensable that the spirit of devotion should be 
still more largely increased. And who doubts it? If we give 
up that Constitution, what are we? You are a Manhattan 
man; I am a Boston man. Another is a Connecticut, and an- 
other a Rhode Island man. Is it not a great deal better, stand- 
ing hand to hand, and clasping hands, that we should remain as 
we have been for sixty years — citizens of the same country, 
members of the same Government, united all — united now and 
united forever? That we shall be, gentlemen. There have been 
difficulties, contentions, controversies — angry controversies ; but 
I tell you that, in my judgment, — 

those opposed eyes 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 

All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet in th’ intestine shock, 

Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one way. 

[Mr. Webster, on closing, was greeted with the most hearty, 
prolonged, and tumultuous applause.] 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 

Speech of Joseph Wheeler prepared for the tenth annual banquet 
of the Confederate Veteran Camp of New York, New York Cit>, 
January 19, 1898. Edward Owen, commander of the camp, pre- 
sided. As General Wheeler was ill and unable to attend the ban- 
quet, his speech was read by J. E. Graybill. 

History has many heroes whose martial renown has fired the 
world, whose daring and wonderful exploits have altered the 
boundaries of nations and changed the very face of the earth. 
To say nothing of the warriors of Biblical history and Homeric 
verse, as the ages march along every great nation leaves us the 
glorious memories of some unique character, such as Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar. Even the wild hordes of northern Europe 
and the barbaric nations of the East had their grand military 
leaders whose names will ever live on history’s pages, to be 
eclipsed only by that of Napoleon, the man of destiny, who, as 
a military genius, stands alone and unrivalled: “Grand, gloomy, 
peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a sceptered hermit, wrapped 
in the solitude of his awful originality.” 

The medieval ages gave us noble examples of devotedness 
and chivalry; but it belonged to the American Republic, 
founded and defended by Freedom’s sons, to give to the world 
the noblest type of warrior ; men in whom martial renown went 
hand in hand with the noblest of virtues, men who united in 
their own characters the highest military genius with the loftiest 
patriotism, the most daring courage with the gentlest courtesy, 
the most obstinate endurance with the utmost self-sacrifice, the 
genius of a Caesar with the courage and purity of a Bayard. 

Patriotism and love of liberty, the most ennobling motives 
that can fire the heart of man, expanding and thriving in the 
atmosphere of free America, added a refining touch to the mar- 
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tial enthusiasm of our forefathers and elevated the character of 
the American soldier to a standard never attained by fighting 
men of any other age or nation. 

To recall their names and recount their deeds would lead me 
far beyond the time and space allotted. Volumes would never 
do justice to the valorous achievements of George Washington 
and his compeers, the boys of ’76 — of the heroes of 1812 and of 
1848; of the men in blue who fought under Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Thomas, and Farragut ; of the men in gray who fol- 
lowed the lead of Johnston, Jackson, and Lee from 1861 to 
1865 ; of the intrepid band that sailed with Dewey into Manila 
Bay, or of the small but heroic army of 1898 that fought at 
El Caney and San Juan, and left the Stars and Stripes floating 
in triumph over the last stronghold of Spain in the New World. 

But above the grand heroic names immortalized by historian 
and poet shines with an undimmed luster, all its own, the im- 
mortal name of Robert Edmund Lee: — 

Ah, Muse! You dare not claim 
A nobler man than he — 

Nor nobler man hath less of blame, 

Nor blameless man hath purer name, 

Nor purer name hath grander fame, 

Nor fame — another Lee. 

The late Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, in an address deliv- 
ered at the time of General Lee’s death, thus beautifully de- 
scribes his character: “Ha was a foe without hate; a friend 
without treachery; a soldier without cruelty; a victor without 
oppression, and a victim without murmuring. He was a public 
officer without vices ; a private citizen without wrong ; a neigh- 
bor without reproach; a Christian without hypocrisy, and a 
man without guile. He was Caesar without his ambition; Fred- 
erick without his tyranny; Napoleon without his selfishness, 
and Washington without his reward. He was as obedient to 
authority as a servant, and royal in authority as a true kinfc 
He was as gentle as a woman in life, and modest and pure as a 
virgin in thought; watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; sub- 
missive to law as Socrates, and grand in battle as Achilles!” 

Forty-four years ago last June, I found myself in the pres- 
ence of Colonel Lee, who was then Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. I have never in all my life seen 
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another form or face which so impressed me, as embodying 
dignity, modesty, kindness, and all the characteristics which 
indicate purity and nobility. While he was then only a cap- 
tain and brevet-colonel, he was so highly regarded by the Army 
that it was generally conceded that he was the proper officer 
to succeed General Scott. 

His wonderful career as leader of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, as its commander, is so familiar to all of you that any 
comment would seem to be unnecessary. But to give some 
of the younger generation an idea of the magnitude of the 
struggle in which General Lee was the central and leading 
figure, I will call attention to the fact that in the battles of the 
Wilderness and Spottsylvania, the killed and wounded in Gen- 
eral Grant’s army by the army under General Lee, was far 
greater than the aggregate killed and wounded in all the battles 
of all the wars fought by the English-speaking people on this 
continent since the discovery of America by Columbus. 

To be more explicit: take the killed and wounded in all the 
battles of the French and Indian War, take the aggregate 
killed and wounded in the Revolutionary War, take the aggre- 
gate killed and wounded in the War of 18x2, take the aggregate 
killed and wounded in the Mexican War, take the aggregate 
killed and wounded in all our wars with the Indians, and they 
amount to less than the killed and wounded in Grant’s army in 
the struggle from the Wilderness to Spottsylvania. 

In order further to appreciate the magnitude of the struggle, 
let us make a comparison between the losses in some of the 
great battles of our Civil War, and those of some of the most 
famous battles of modern Europe. The official reports give 
the following as the losses in killed and wounded of the Federal 
Army in seven, out of nearly a thousand, severely contested 
struggles during the war: Seven Days fight, 9,291; Antietam, 
11,426; Murfreesboro, 8,778; Gettysburg, 16,426; Chicka- 
mauga, 10,906; Wilderness and Spottsylvania, 24,481. 

In the battle of Marengo, the French lost in killed and 
wounded, 4,700, the Austrian, 6,475. I Q the battle of Hohen- 
linden, the French loss in killed and wounded was 2,200, the 
Austrian loss was 5,000; at Austerlitz the French loss was 
9,000 ; at Waterloo, Wellington lost 9,061 in killed and wounded. 
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Blucher lost 5,613, making the total loss of the Allies. 14,674. 

I mention these facts because such sanguinary conflicts as 
those of our Civil War could only have occurred when the sol- 
diers of both contending armies were men of superb determi- 
nation and courage. Such unquestioned prowess as this should 
be gratifying to all Americans, showing to the world as they 
did that the intrepid fortitude and courage of Americans have 
excelled that of any other people upon the earth. And as the 
world will extol the exhibition of these qualities by the soldiers 
that fought under Grant, the historian will find words inade- 
quate to express his admiration of the superb heroism of the 
soldiers led by the intrepid Lee. Meeting a thoroughly organ- 
ized, and trebly equipped and appointed army, they successfully 
grappled in deadly conflict with these tremendous odds, while 
civilization viewed with amazement this climax of unparalleled 
and unequal chivalry, surpassing in grandeur of action anything 
heretofore portrayed either in story or in song. Whence came 
these qualities? They were the product of Southern chivalry, 
which two centuries had finally perfected. A chivalry which 
esteemed stainless honor as a priceless gem, and a knighthood 
which sought combat for honor’s sake; the chivalry which 
taught Southern youth to esteem life as nothing when honor 
was at stake, that the highest, noblest, and most exalted priv- 
ilege of man was the defense of woman, family, and country. 
It was this Southern chivalry that formed such men as Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson; they were the central leading figures, 
but they were only prototypes of the soldiers whom they led. 

It is this character of men who meet in banquet to-night to 
honor the name they revere and the noble life they seek to 
emulate. I say, God bless you all, the whole world breathes 
blessings upon you. Among the foremost in these sentiments 
are the brave soldiers against whom you were once arrayed in 
battle, and they, together with seventy million Americans know 
that in future perils to our country, you and your children will 
be foremost in the battle-line of duty, proud of the privilege of 
defending the glory, honor, and prestige of our country, pre- 
senting under the folds of our national ensign an unbroken 
phalanx of united hearts — an impregnable bulwark of defense 
against any power that may arise against us. 
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“SOV’RAN WOMAN” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. George Riggs), known to everybody 
as the author of charming stories and plays, is also well known as 
a witty and delightful speaker at dinners and luncheons, especially 
in London, where according to her own modest estimate, “If a 
woman speaks with any grace or freedom she is lauded to the 
skies/' The following speech was made at a dinner of the White- 
friars Club held in the Hotel Cecil ballroom, London, 1905. 

I know perfectly well that the reason an American woman has 
been asked to reply to this particular toast lies in the popular 
superstition that in an American democracy woman is the only 
sovereign. Max O’Rell established an order of precedence for 
us years ago when he declared that m entering a drawing-room, 
or in going through life, the French wife walked beside her hus- 
band, the English wife a little behind, and the American wife 
well in front, the maligned American husband. I take it, being 
supposed to stand, or cower, upon any scrap of territory in the 
rear, that he may chance to find unoccupied by a woman. 
[Laughter.] Far be it from me to confess that we are not as 
valiant wives, or that we are better disciplined than Max O’Rell 
fancied, but at all events fear of complete subjugation has not 
prevented American women from cheerfully adorning their 
brows with British coronets — [laughter] — nor have the risks 
been sufficient to deter an occasional plucky Englishman from 
leading his American cousin to the altar. I suppose the trem- 
bling bridegroom murmurs to himself as he meets her in the 
chancel: “For Britons never will be slaves!” and perhaps his 
bride overhears and takes heed, for, so far as I can judge, he 
remains true to his principles. In the face of all this, does it 
seem a truism to assert that, in our day and generation, “sov’ran 
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•woman” is pretty much the same on both sides of the Atlantic ? 
The chastening influence of much commingling and many inter- 
national marriages has, perhaps, deprived us of a fraction of 
our liberty, and given our British sisters a fraction more ; until, 
in our point of “sovereignty,” either self-arrogated or chival- 
rously awarded, there is little to choose between us. There is 
a plantation story — I wish I could give it you with a black 
instead of a white accent, but I am not gifted in dialect — 
which says that a certain darky servant, wishing to enter the 
holy bonds of matrimony, asked his master to purchase him a 
license in the neighboring town. The master, being in haste, 
did not ask the name of the happy woman, but as he drove along 
he reflected on the many tender attentions that he had seen 
John lavish upon Euphemia Wilson, the cook, and, concluding 
that there could be no mistake, had the license made out in her 
name. “There’s your license to marry Euphemia,” he said to 
the servant that night. “You’re as good as married already and 
you owe me only two dollars.” The darky’s face fell. “But 
Mass’ Tom, Euphemia Wilson ain’t de lady I’se gwine to marry. 
Dat wan’t nothin’ mo’n a little flirtation — Georgians Thomp- 
son, the la’ndress, is the one I’m gwine to marry.” [Laughter.] 
“Oh, well, John,” said the master, amused and irritated at the 
same time, “there’s no great harm done. I’ll get you another 
license to-morrow, but it will cost you two dollars more, of 
course.” The next morning the darky came out to the carriage 
as it was starting for town and leaning confidentially over the 
wheel said: “Mass’ Tom, you needn’t git me no udder license ; 
I’ll use the one I’se got. I’se been t’inkin’ it over in de night- 
season, an’ to tell you de troof, Mass’ Tom, the conclusion o’ 
my jedgment is, dat dar ain’t two dollars worth o’ difrence 
between dem two ladies l” [Laughter.] There are, seemingly, 
and ever have been, so many kinds of women, from Boadicea, 
or Pocahontas, or Lucrezia Borgia, to the “Sweet Alice,” who, 
when Ben Bolt praised her, “wept with delight,” or “paled at 
the sight of his frown.” [Laughter.] There is the female poli- 
tician, the platform and club woman, the athletic one, the short- 
haired one, and the romantic one with ringlets ; but “to tell you 
de troof, Mass’ Friar, dar ain’t two dollars worth o’ dif’rence 
between dem ladies!” [Laughter.] Under a thousand dis- 
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guises, and in the midst of a thousand vagaries, if you strip 
women to the heart you always find — woman ! 

There are all sorts of women, but “sov’ran woman” still lives, 
old-fashioned, indestructible, eternal. She is unhappily not 
universal, but she is commoner than, in our cynical moments, 
we permit ourselves to believe. If, in the strictest secrecy, you 
should examine her as to her hopes, her ideals, her ambitions, 
her dreams, you would find in most cases that the empire she 
most desires is, after all, just the heart of a good man. [Hear, 
hear.] The subjects she best loves to govern are a flock of 
little future rulers and “sov’ran women,” fair-haired and dark, 
curly-headed and smooth. However, “the sweet safe corner of 
the household fire, behind the heads of children,” modest ex- 
pectations though it be in the midst of the so-called New 
Woman, does not come to all of us. Our gallant President — 
God bless him! — has been very 1 earnest of late in urging 
woman not to forget, in her crowd of other responsibilities, her 
highest and most sacred duties and privileges. The matter 
became so much discussed that at length it roused the ire of a 
certain spinster who lived in a state where “sov’ran man” was 
lamentably in the minority. “Dear Mr. Roosevelt,” she wrote 
to the President ; “if you would talk a little less about children 
and provide a few more husbands, the question of race suicide 
would soon settle itself!” [Laughter.] But, justly, or un- 
justly, it is the mother who is “sov’ran woman,” and if she is 
really that, she will see revealed in the shining eyes of her own 
children the tired hungry faces of other people’s children, and 
feel their need of her beneficent aid, their right to her inspiring 
touch — children of women who have been dragged through the 
heat and mire and dust of life ; children born without love and 
nourished in fear and despair. In such a woman the “heart of 
her husband may safely trust,” but that is not enough. The 
“sov’ran woman” must be something more splendid even than 
that. She must be the priestess of high ideals, the guardian of 
fine standards. The heart of motherless childhood must be able 
to trust in her, and the heart of the nation too. Mother of 
children, yes, that is much ; but she must be the mother of sol- 
diers, of statesmen, of scholars, of kings and queens, and, if 
it be the will of God, even of saints; for the saints must be 
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mothered, and none but the “sov’ran women” are worthy. 
[Applause.] 

A SPEECH IN RHYME 

The following address in rhyme was delivered by Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Litt.D., on April 29, 1909, at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary dinner of the Society of Authors, in London, of which 
George Meredith was president. The address, which refers to the 
illness of George Meredith and the recent suicide of John David- 
son, besides touching on happier events, was received with the most 
enthusiastic applause. Edmund Gosse, LL.D., was in the chair; 
Anthony Hope proposed the toast of “The Guests,” and, sharing 
the response with the Rt. Hon. the Lord Collins, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Good Friends, Fellow Authors at Table: — 
I fear I shall find myself not very able 
To deal with that difficult subject “The Guests”; 

Still, one cannot evade Dr. Gosse’s behests. 

If only he said: “Talk of 'Palates of Snails/ 

The Uses of Radium/ Women in Jails/ 

'Revisions of Tariff’ or 'Copyright Laws/ 

'The Prospects of Holland’ or 'Rumors of War’ ” — 

You can “read up” such topics in encyclopedias ; 

You’re sure of your facts, if you’re frequently tedious! 

I myself am a guest from across the blue wave — 

“The land of the free and the home of the brave” 

Native singers have styled it, and yet, I suppose, 

We cannot monopolize phrases like those. 

Notwithstanding your Princes, your Kings, Courts, and 
Thrones — 

Institutions our infant Republic bemoans — 

Your “freedom,” your “bravery,” needless to tell, 

Appear to be standing the test rather well 1 

Do you know what I see as I stand here the guest 
Of the flower of London, its cleverest, best, 

Its dramatists, editors, novelists, sages? 

I see you as you are , then, as heirs of the ages ! 
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Your laurels are green, I see others unfaded 
Tho’ centuries cold are the brows they once shaded — 

See ghosts of immortals whose eloquent words 
Made England a forest of rare singing birds ; 

Magicians whose tales are still fresh to the ear: 

They spoke, they still speak, and the world bends to hear. 

I own the same tongue, so I share in the glory 
That makes Britain famous in song and in story. 

(We imperiled our heritage slightly, you’ll say, 

When we ventured from out your dominion to stray, 

But not one Pilgrim sailed for his bleak Plymouth Rock 
Till Shakespeare was born, so we’re stock of his stock I ) 
Later, gods grew more scarce and the half-gods appeared ; 
’Twas the same on our side: lower altars we reared 
When our Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier passed, 

With Hawthorne and Holmes, and dear Lowell at last. 

Yet though we meet often the Homer who “nods,” 

We must still pour libations to gods and half-gods — 

Those who smile, grave, serene, from the heights of Olympus, 
And smaller ones, somewhat addicted to simpers; 

We must bow to a genius whenever we see one, 

If heroes aren’t worshiped there’ll soon cease to be one ! 
They used to be big, now the little ones lead: 

They can always write books if they can’t always read l 
Soon, among the small fry, with their hustlings and jostlings 
Instead of a critic like Gosse we’ll find Gosselings! 

Our pedestals stand rather empty of late, 

Each for its Colossus doth patiently wait. 

One is just newly filled ; golden voice, heart of fire. 

What eloquent strains he has swept from his lyrel 
The thrushes that sing o’er that freshly made grave 
Make music no sweeter than Swinburne once gave 
To a world that talks less of a poet’s bird-notes 
Than armies and navies and feminine votes. 

Is it this that puts bitterness into the heart 
Of a singer who lives for, but not by his art? 

Poor John Davidson’s gone: he was hopeless and sad; 

If now he’s at peace, we can only be glad 
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That the “weariest river” when once it flows free 
Finds somehow and somewhere its path “to the sea.” 

Now from sorrow to gratitude; blessings are many, 

Tho’ up to this moment I’ve not mentioned any! 

There is one splendid voice that is still ringing true, 

One worthy to rank with the laurel-crowned few ; 

Old or young, he’s as full as a reed is of pith — 

Your president, bless his name — George Meredith! 

The novelists needn’t lose courage and mope, 

For while they have Hawkins they always have Hope; 

Or if they’re depressed in a casual way 

There’s a tonic just out — Wells’s “Tono-Bungay” — 

And the knowledge that cheers us, encourages, heartens, 
That “nothing’s the matter” with Herr “Maarten Maartens” 
(I give him his pen name : my Muse' never courts 
A Dutch rhyme for Herr Van der Poorten und Schwartz ! ) 

These then, fellow scribes, are the thoughts of a guest 
Who tacitly in her first sentence confessed 
She hadn’t a notion of speeches at dinners, 

For on these occasions the men are chief sinners. 

I thank dear Edmund Gosse for the honor conferred 
In letting me speak for the guests this brief word; 

Lord Collins I thank for dividing the toast, 

Especially when in himself he’s a host. 

And last, friends and authors, I’m glad to be here ; 

Not alone for the wit and the mirth and good cheer, 

But because we are sounding the praises to-night 
Of an art in whose service lies joy and delight. 

Talk of angels ! Poor angels, they play and they sing, 

But never a quill do they pluck from a wing! 

They’ve only their harp strings — no paper, no ink; 

I’d rather be author than angel, I think ; 

But proud to be counted a woman of letters ! 

I’m nearly submerged in a crowd of my betters. 
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MY CREED FOR THE NATION 

Dean Wigmore of the Faculty of Law, Northwestern University, 
is one of the most scholarly and authoritative writers on legal sub- 
jects. He is also a public speaker of unusual originality and force. 
The address which follows was intended as a novel kind of after- 
dinner speaking and won the enthusiastic approval of the audience 
to which it was addressed. It was delivered at the annual alumni 
di n ner of the Law School of Northwestern University, June 13, 
1921. Another address by Dean Wigmore is printed in Volume 
VI. 

I believe in the Anglo-American system of evidence, for jury 
trials at common law. The general rules are based on shrewd 
experience in human nature. And they have contributed many 
fundamental principles to the world’s knowledge of just pro- 
cedure. But the ten thousand details which now form our law 
of evidence represent a system dried up and gone to seed. 
They should be thoroughly pruned and reformed. And espe- 
cially, they have no place in the inquiries of administrative 
tribunals, such as State Industrial Commissions, which investi- 
gate and decide without a jury. The Federal Land Office, the 
Federal Patent Office, the Federal Customs Court, and the 
Federal Commerce Commission, have disposed of millions of 
claims involving billions of dollars, with satisfaction to all 
interests and without observing the strict rules of jury trial 
evidence. The State Industrial Commissions and Public Service 
Commissions should now be allowed to do justice, in their 
spheres, with the same freedom of method. Therefore, the 
recent attempts of Supreme Courts, as in Illinois, New York 
and California, to fix upon industrial commissions the incubus 
of our technical jury trial rules of evidence, are misguided, and 
should be abandoned. 
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I believe in judicial responsibility for speedy administration 
of justice, and therefore in judicial control of procedure. All 
rules of pleading, practice and procedure should be placed under 
the control of the courts. Procedure is only a means to an end ; 
and unless it can be made flexible, it defeats that end and 
obstructs justice. The Legislature should cease to legislate 
upon rules of procedure ; and the Constitution should hand over 
to the courts all power to regulate their own practice. The 
courts should then reform their practice, guided only by the 
principles of efficiency and fairness. 

I believe that all courts of a State, without exception, 
should be unified into a single State system, with supervised 
decentralization, and with flexibility of personnel and jurisdic- 
tion. Within that system, a metropolis, like Chicago, should 
have a single unified system, subject only to the State Supreme 
Court. Therefore, the proposed Judiciary Article, now reported 
to the Illinois State Constitutional Convention, is defective, in 
that it proposes to maintain three distinct courts for Cook 
County instead of a single court. This defect is so serious that 
it calls for rejection of that Article, even if we have to wait 
another generation until we get a better one. 

I believe that law is a profession, not a trade. Therefore, 
it is not too much to demand that entrance to the profession 
of law, as well as to those of medicine and engineering, shall 
be universally prepared for by a substantial college education. 
Ten years ago there were only 200,000 young men and women 
in all our colleges; to-day there are 600,000. To require a 
college preparation to-day means no more relatively than it 
meant to require a high-school education ten years ago. The 
legal profession will continue to furnish the shapers of our 
fundamental laws and institutions. They must be wise for the 
times. With college-educated men permeating the business 
world, it follows that college-educated men must set the pace 
in the legal world. 

I believe in party government ; but it is not healthy that an 
honorable party’s name and power should be controlled by a 
personal organization based on the exploitation of government 
for personal self. Any political combination which is conceived 
in disloyalty, born in demagoguery, and nourished on graft. 
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though it may for a time hold domination, will end in damna- 
tion. Such combinations are and always have been based on 
the philosophy that you can fool all of the people all of the 
time. But we must cherish rather the courageous and inspired 
utterance of Abraham Lincoln, who pronounced that principle 
false. 

I believe in the short ballot. The destinies of our Nation 
from the beginning, for now more than a century and a quarter, 
have been fulfilled under a Federal government fundamentally 
based on the short ballot. You and I, and our forefathers, 
in national affairs, have never, until 1915, voted for more 
than three national offices. And we vote only once in four 
years for two of them, once in two years for the third and 
twice in six years for the fourth, and for the remaining seventy- 
five thousand offices we never think of needing to cast a vote. 
The Nation has been democratically governed under that sys- 
tem; nobody ever proposed to change it, as a system. Why 
not extend it to State Government and local government? We 
groan under the duty of voting ignorantly for a long list of 
twenty to one hundred offices at each State and local election. 
We have as much chance of correct selection as a blind man 
would have at a restaurant in choosing from a menu card 
handed to him by a deaf waiter. Let us reduce the State elect- 
ive offices to three, Governor, Senator, Assemblyman, and the 
local offices to two, Mayor and Councilman. This would re- 
duce the total of elective offices to nine. The short ballot would 
be as great a boon in State and local government as it has been 
in National Government. 

I believe in baseball. Of all the world's national games 
(and I have seen many) the greatest is America's national 
game. All that it needs is to be deloused, at the top and at the 
bottom. This can be done by exercising the power of eminent 
domain. Since the management of the national games is now 
a virtual monopoly, and since its service is deemed a popular 
necessity, let the Legislature now declare that the business of 
baseball is a public service, impressed with a public interest, 
and therefore subject to expropriation for public purposes. Let 
the State expropriate for public purposes the property and 
franchises of the League Clubs ; expelling the mercenary cynics 
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who have exploited it for private gain ; putting all League play- 
ers on the salaried civil service merit list; and conducting the 
game as a public enterprise for the public good. Retain and 
cultivate local and State pride by letting each city have its own 
team, made up solely of residents; each State its own team, 
selected by competitive promotion from the city teams. City 
will play against city, State against State. There will be a 
Federal Department of Sport, with a seat in the Cabinet — and 
Kenesaw Landis will be our first Secretary of Baseball! 

I believe in the sacredness of human individuality. Each 
of us must be treated for himself and by himself. And yet in 
the large mass-relations of government and society the lamen- 
table tendency is to deal with the mass, for good or ill, and to 
forget the merits or demerits of the individual. Modern crim- 
inal science is pleading successfully for the individualization of 
punishment; but our penal law still operates chiefly in mass. 
Modern education preaches attention to the individual student’s 
needs; but our colleges boast of their large classes, in which, 
however, the individual receives little or no attention. Modern 
psychology reveals the infinite variety of the human soul ; yet 
our popular prejudices are vented alike on all colored men, all 
aliens, all capitalists, all labor unions, all Jews or Gentiles, all 
Catholics or Protestants ; and so on, by classes, as if every man 
in the class was of identical merit or demerit. It is un-Amer- 
ican, unethical, and unscientific, to support any movement 
which favors or boycotts or opposes a whole class, and makes no 
discrimination between the individuals in that class. 

I believe that the Covenant of the League of Nations, with or 
without reservations, any or all of them, should have been rati- 
fied by America in 1919. The events of the first meeting of 
the League have shown that the apprehensions about surrender 
of sovereignty were needless and baseless. The League is not 
anything more than a powerless parliament of debate, and will 
not be anything more for a generation to come. But that 
mere fact of a universal open forum was and is just what the 
world’s politics most need. And America’s presence in those 
debates would have been the most steadying influence for ra- 
tional solutions of Europe’s problems. It may well be affirmed 
that had we joined promptly, we should not be witnessing the 
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present pitiable situation in Europe — factions fighting, govern- 
ments bankrupt, people starving, ships idle, industry paralyzed. 
By staying out, we have hurt the world far more than we have 
hurt ourselves. And we have lost, forever, the most unique 
opportunity of world leadership that destiny ever offered us. 

I believe in Ireland. But the Irish south of the river Boyne 
should accept the Home rule that is now on the British Statute 
Book. They should substitute evolution by parliamentary per- 
suasion for devolution by assassination. The Irish Celtic stock 
(whose blood I am proud to have in my veins) has contributed 
to humanity traits the most charming — and the most imprac- 
ticable. It produces the best fellows in the world, the best 
fighters — and the most childlike dreamers. The South Irish 
readiness to abandon democratic England and join imperial 
Germany in the bloody World War was the saddest instance of 
political lunacy that history has ever recorded. The experience 
of American city government under Irish domination from 
1870 to 1900 has revealed them as having a fatal affinity for 
politics — and at the same time a fatal incapacity for govern- 
ment. Ireland was my father’s native country; but by that 
same token it is not my country ; America is my country ! If 
men of the Irish stock in America would devote to the cause of 
good government here one-tenth of the interest which they are 
devoting to the cause of political unrest in the land they have 
left behind them, the “Wearing of the Green” might become 
the national American anthem ! 

I believe that the legislatures of America, compared with all 
other bodies of teamworkers having a specific service to render, 
are the most inefficient bodies of men in all America. Their 
job is the worst done job in the Nation. And among them the 
most inefficient of all is the Federal Congress. It is not because 
of dishonesty — not because of individual incompetency. It is 
because of four things — excessive egoism subservience to pop- 
ular opinion, anxiety to appear as public saviors, and antiquated 
methods. The egoism holds back needful legislation endlessly 
until each individual member is satisfied to approve. The sub- 
servience deprives members of any courage or personal convic- 
tion on public policies. The anxiety to appear as public saviors 
drives Congressmen to spend most of their time in investigat- 
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ing the shortcomings of Executive Departments, who are the 
men that really do things for the Nation ; and this leaves Con- 
gress little time to devote to its own proper duty of legislation. 
And the methods are so antiquated, that no business house 
which refused in like manner to improve its methods could 
survive for thirty days. The first three qualities are perhaps 
irremediable. The fourth will be remedied when a bold genius 
comes to Washington who will break the idols of tradition and 
lead the Congress to reform itself, as the best and first measure 
for reforming the country. 

I believe in parental responsibility and authority. The most 
marked and dangerous sign of an approach of pure State Com- 
munism is to be seen — not in the government’s regulation of big 
business — not in collective bargaining — nor in any other obvi- 
ously socialistic measure now proposed ; but in the subtle influ- 
ence of the American parents, who are abdicating parental 
responsibility and authority by neglecting the home training 
and control of their own children. To-day the parents no 
longer teach children the Ten Commandments, nor supervise 
their lessons, their clothes, the behavior; but leave all to the 
public school teachers, and thus to the Government. Already 
the very babes are taken to the public maternity hospitals to 
be born ; soon they will be left at the State Home to be brought 
up. The most extreme communism ever planned was that of 
Plato’s Republic, and his rival measure was the State’s bring- 
ing up of the children from the time of birth. After one gen- 
eration of children has become used to State care, the arrival 
of pure State Communism will be an easy next stage. In that 
day, can you calmly picture your child, kneeling at night by his 
little cot in the Cook County dormitory, and reciting thus his 
evening prayer (as doubtless they are doing to-day under 
Russian Communism) • — 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the State my soul to keep, 

If I should die before I wake, 

I hope Lundin — I mean, Lenin — my goods will take. 

The greatest danger to-day to the tradition of individualism is 
the parents’ abdication of the control and training of their 
children. 
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I believe that the Japanese nightmare should be banished by 
all rational Americans. I was born and brought up in Cali- 
fornia, and I understand the Californians: I lived for some 
years in Japan, and I understand the Japanese. The real people 
of Japan are as peaceful as our own real people; they merely 
have a group of party politicians, as we do, who try in public 
to play upon patriotic sentiment for party purposes. The 
Japanese are a patriotic people: and so are we. They are 
sensitive about their farmers being discriminated against in 
California, just as we ourselves are sensitive about our oil pro- 
ducers being discriminated against in Mesopotamia and in 
Mexico. Do not support the extreme claims of the California 
propagandists. The people of that fortunate State are apt to 
be, on occasion, as egotistic as children. They have to have 
hysterics every decade or two, so as to remind the rest of the 
country that California is in the United States. The solution 
of the California land question is very simple, viz: let Cali- 
fornia. forbid land ownership by any alien, without specifically 
discriminating against the Japanese. This will entirely accom- 
plish California’s purpose, and will also satisfy the Japanese. 
Then the rest of us can go on attending peacefully to the Na- 
tion’s business, while California plays with its rattle in its 
cradle. 

I believe in the 18th Amendment. The prohibition of intoxi- 
cating liquors is on the whole a good thing, and it has come to 
stay. But it finds us unprepared, because it became law with- 
out the actual assent of more than a minority of our citizens. 
And the civic problem now is w r hether we shall settle down into 
a nation of open, cynical lawbreakers, or whether we shall at- 
tempt the almost impossible by reconciling ourselves to total 
abstinence merely because of our respect for law. Genuine and 
general abstinence is not to be prophesied until the young gen- 
eration, that knew not Bacchus, grows to manhood. 

In the meantime, what can be done? Now the Amendment 
prohibits manufacture or sale for beverage purposes, but not 
for medical purposes. This is the loophole for law evasion. 
Thousands of doctors and druggists are to-day selling their 
souls for the price of a prescription. To meet this situation 
frankly and effectively, what would idealists think of the fol- 
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lowing absurd dream. I dreamt that the State forbid all pri- 
vate doctors to prescribe, the State itself assuming the monopoly 
of medical prescriptions of whisky. The State purchased a 
large sanitarium, like Mount Clemens or French Lick, equipped 
it with a large staff of physicians of liberal sympathies, and an 
unlimited stock of whisky, and placed it at the disposal of all 
citizens whose ailments need a restorative. Transportation was 
furnished free to the poor, and the price for prescriptions 
graded as in the Mayo Hospitals, according to the patient’s 
bank account; thus making the treatment truly democratic. 
By this plan the law was obeyed, the souls of thousands of 
physicians and druggists were saved, the medicinal value of 
whisky was preserved, and an enormous revenue supported all 
the asylums and charitable institutions in the State 1 

I believe that every State should have a superintendent of 
criminal justice. The suppression and prevention of crime is a 
single complex task, which needs direction and supervision. 
Laws and courts alone without effective administration, are like 
a factory with an independent operator at each machine. The 
machinery of criminal justice is now working day and night 
without any responsible overseer. Let us install a State super- 
intendent of criminal justice, with the power and duty to 
inspect the operation, to report upon the product, and to devise 
improved means of making criminal justice effective and just. 

I believe in compulsory universal physical training for all 
youths in colleges. But, from that point of view, the present 
practice of college athletics is a failure. As physical training, 
it is neither compulsory nor universal. When 22 youths con- 
tend in an arena of active sport while 22,000 merely look on 
from the bleachers, it is absurd to justify athletics on the 
grounds of physical training. It is a gladiatorial system. It 
takes the place in America that the gladiatorial games took in 
ancient Rome. Its exaggerated excitement breeds gambling; 
its financial returns breed mercenary management. Instead, let 
every youth be required throughout the college course to 
undergo a thorough discipline of physical training, comparable 
to the splendid Army system. Let all gate receipts be abol- 
ished ; let the games be open only to the college personnel and 
alumni. And when some such system is substituted for the 
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present gladiatorial system, it will come to pass that every 
college diploma will be for its holder as much a guarantee of 
physical fitness for life, as it now is of intellectual fitness. 

I believe that Chicago, in its destiny of civic happiness, pros- 
perity and leadership, is located just right. But that is the 
only thing about it that is yet just right. It is still dirty with 
smut and smoke, noisy with needless noise, congested by inade- 
quate traffic ways, disunited by commercial and industrial 
rivalries, stinted in public donations, infested with unpunished 
criminals, tardy in solving its civic problems, commonplace in 
political methods, and weak in aggressive courageous leadership 
of good causes. It is lacking in all these things, relatively to 
its own acknowledged ideals. It can show little to boast of in 
the last twenty years. Instead of boasting should be heard the 
humble voice of courageous resolution to make itself worthy of 
its location and of its past glory. And, in view of this, the 
projected Pageant of Progress, scheduled for next August, is 
merely a pitiful exhibition of misguided vanity. Instead of 
deceiving ourselves by proclaiming a progress that is difficult 
to discern, let us rather highly resolve to clean house politically, 
to solve all our pressing civic problems promptly, and then to 
await with modesty the approbation which others will gladly 
award us when we merit it. 

I believe in Chicago’s commercial and industrial supremacy. 
But legal science is and always has been a necessary support 
to all solid commercial achievement. In at least three or more 
great staples Chicago’s genius now makes prices for the world. 
The time has come when Chicago must develop with equal 
mastery a leadership in the appurtenant science of law. This 
metropolis can and must develop a center of research for Amer- 
ican commercial law, American international law, American 
legal history, American legal philosophy and American crimi- 
nal science. As a center of American legal thought, it can 
thus vastly increase the hold which it now has on world 
commerce. It can become as famous for its law as it has been 
for its meat, its wheat, and its reapers. Just a thousand years 
ago in a city in the north of Italy, there grew up the first and 
largest law school of the modern world, and there was also 
devised the most popular and world-wide type of portable meat 
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food — the city of Bologna. The fame of that city still rings 
down the ages for two things — its sausage, and its law school. 
Why not also for Chicago ? 

I believe that Northwestern University Law School is marked 
in a higher degree by educational efficiency and professional 
leadership in its field, and that it not only merits, but also 
possesses the entire confidence of the alumni, the profession, 
and the community. All that it now needs is an endowment of 
a building. But I have raised the price. It was originally 
$1,500,000. But that is not enough to enable it to fulfill its 
manifest destiny. I tell you now that the limit is raised to 
$5,000,000 ; and I want you to see that it does not stop below 
that sum ! 
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HARVEY WASHINGTON WILEY 

THE IDEAL WOMAN 

Speech of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley at the banquet of the American 
Chemical Society, Washington, D. C., December, 1898. Dr. Wiley 
responded to the toast, “Woman.” 

Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Chemical 
Society : — I propose to introduce an innovation to after-dinner 
speaking and stick to my text. In my opinion, it is too late in 
the day to question the Creator’s purpose in making Woman. 
She is an accomplished fact! She is here! She has come to 
stay, and we might as well accept her. She has broken into 
our society, which, until within a year or two, has remained 
entirely masculine. She has not yet appeared at our annual 
dinners, but I am a false prophet if she be not here to speak for 
herself ere long. And why not? Chemistry is well suited to 
engage the attention of the feminine mind. The jewels woman 
wears, the paints she uses, the hydrogen peroxide with which 
she blondines her hair are the children of chemistry. The 
prejudice against female chemists is purely selfish and unworthy 
of a great mind. There is only enough work in the world to 
keep half of humanity busy. Every time a woman gets employ- 
ment a man must go idle. But if the woman will only marry 
the man, all will be forgiven. 

I think I know why you have called on an old bachelor to 
respond to this toast. A married man could not. He would 
be afraid to give his fancies full rein. Some one might tell 
his wife. A young man could see only one side of the subject 
— the side his sweetheart is on. But the old bachelor fears 
no Caudle lecture, and is free from any romantic bias. He 
sees things just as they are. If he be also a true chemist, 
lovely woman appeals to him in a truly scientific way. Her 
charms appear to him in the crucible and the beaker : — 
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I know a maiden, charming and true, 

With beautiful eyes like the cobalt blue 
Of the borax bead, and I guess she’ll do 
If she hasn’t another reaction. 

Her form is no bundle of toilet shams, 

Her beauty no boon of arsenical balms, 

And she weighs just sixty-two kilograms 
To a deci-decimal fraction. 

Her hair is a crown, I can truthfully state 
’Tis a metre long, nor curly nor straight, 

And it is as yellow as plumbic chromate 
In a slightly acid solution. 

And when she speaks from parlor or stump, 

The words which gracefully gambol and jump 
Sound sweet like the water in SprengePs pump 
In magnesic phosphate ablution. 

I have bought me a lot, about a hectare, 

And have built me a house ten metres square, 

And soon, I think, I shall take her there, 

My tart little acid radicle. 

Perhaps little sailors on life’s deep sea 
Will be the salts of this chemistry, 

And the lisp of the infantile A, B, C 
Be the refrain of this madrigal. 

No one but a scientific man can have any idea of the real 
nature of love. The poet may dream, the novelist describe the 
familiar feeling, but only the chemist knows just how it is: — 

A biochemist loved a maid 
In pure actinic ways; 

The enzymes of affection made 
A ferment of his days. 

The waves emergent from her eyes 
Set symphonies afloat, 

These undulations simply struck 
His fundamental note. 

No longer could he hide his love, 

Nor cultures could he make, 

And so he screwed his courage up, 

And thus to her he spake: 
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“Oh, maid of undulations sweet, 

Inoculate my veins, 

And fill my thirsty arteries up 
With amorous ptomaines. 

“In vain I try to break this thrall, 

In vain my reason fights, 

My inner self tempestuous teems 
With microcosmic mites. 

“I cannot offer you a crown 
Of gold — I cannot tell 
Of terrapin or wine for us, 

But rations balanced well. 

“A little fat just now and then, 

Some carbohydrates sweet, 

And gluten in the bakers’ bread, 

Are what well have to eat. 

“The days will pass in rapture by, 

With antitoxine frills, 

And on our Guinea-pigs we’ll try 
The cures for all our ills. 

“0 ! maiden fair, wilt thou be mine? 

Come, give me but one kiss, 

And dwell forever blessed with me, 

In symbiotic bliss.” 

This maiden, modest, up-to-date, 

Eschewed domestic strife; 

In mocking accents she replied, 

“Wat t’ell — not on your life.” 

The philosopher and the theologian pretend to understand 
the origin of things and the foundation of ethics, but what one 
of them ever had the least idea of how love first started? What 
one of them can tell you a thing concerning the original oscu- 
lation — that primary amatory congress which was the beginning 
of the beginning? — 

Bathed in Bathybian bliss 
And sunk in the slush of the sea, 

Thrilled the first molecular kiss, 

The beginning of you and of me. 

The Atom of Oxygen blushed 
When it felt fair Hydrogen’s breath. 
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The Atom of Nitrogen rushed 
Eager to Life out of Death. 

Through Ocean’s murmuring dell 
Ran a whisper of rapture Elysian; 

Across that Bathybian jell 
Ran a crack that whispered of fission. 

Alas! that such things should be, 

That cruel unkind separation, 

Adown in the depths of the sea 
Should follow the first osculation. 

0 tender lover and miss, 

You cannot remember too well 
That the first molecular kiss 
Was the first Bathybian cell. 

Not only are women rapidly invading the domain of chemis- 
try, but they are also the yellow peril of her sister science, phar- 
macy. A drug store without a dimpled damsel is now a fit 
subject for the sheriff’s hammer: — 

There in the corner pharmacy, 

This lithesome lady lingers, 

And potent pills and philters true 
Are fashioned by her fingers. 

Her phiz behind the soda fount 
May oft be seen in summer; 

How sweetly foams the soda fizz. 

When you receive it from her. 

While mixing belladonna drops 
With tincture of lobelia, 

And putting up prescriptions, she 
Is fairer than Ophelia. 

Each poison has its proper place, 

Each potion in its chalice; 

Her daedal fingers are so deft, 

They call her digit-Alice. 

Love has been the theme of every age and of every tongue. 
It is the test of youth and of the capability of progress. So 
long as a man can and does love, he is young and there is hope 
for him. Whoever saw a satisfactory definition of love? No 
one, simply because the science of physical chemistry is yet 
young, and it is only when molded by the principles of that 
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science that the definition is complete and intelligible. Love is 
the synchronous vibration of two cardiac cells, both of which, 
were it not for the ethics of etymology, should begin with an S. 
Love is the source of eternal youth, of senile recrudescence. 
It is the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, the fountain of 
flowers. So love changes not — the particular object is not of 
much importance. One should never be a bigot in anything 
and a wise man changes often. 

The grade of civilization which a nation has reached may 
be safely measured by three things. If you want me to tell 
you where to place a nation in the scale, don’t tell me the name 
of it, nor the country it inhabits, nor the religion it professes, 
nor its form of government. Let me know how much sugar 
it uses per head, what the consumption of soap is, and whether 
its women have the same rights as its men. That nation which 
eats the most sugar, uses the most soap, and regards its women 
as having the same rights as its men, will always be at the 
top. And nowhere else in the world is more sugar eaten, more 
soap used, and women more fully admitted to all the rights of 
men than in our own United States and in the American 
Chemical Society. 

To the chemist, as well as to other scientific men, woman is 
not only real but also ideal. From the fragments of the real 
the ideal is reconstructed. The ideal is a trinity, a trinity in- 
nominate and incorporeal. She is Pallas, Aphrodite, Artemis, 
three in one. She is an incognita and an amorph. I know full 
well I shall not meet her ; neither in the crowded street of the 
metropolis nor in the quiet lane of the country. I know well I 
shall not find her in the salon of fashion, nor as a shepherdess 
with her crook upon the mountain side. I know full well that 
I need not seek her in the bustling tide of travel, nor wandering 
by the shady banks of a brook. She is indeed near to my im- 
agination, but far, infinitely far, beyond my reach. Never- 
theless, I may attempt to describe her as she appears to me. 
Let me begin with that part of my ideal which has been in- 
herited from Diana. My ideal woman has a sound body. She 
has bone, not brittle sticks of phosphate of lime. She has mus- 
cles, not flabby, slender ribbons of empty sarcolemma. She 
has blood, not a thing leucocytis ichor. I have no sympathy 
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with that pseudo-civilization which apparently has for its object 
the destruction of the human race by the production of a race 
of bodiless women. If I am to be a pessimist, I will be one out 
and out, and seek to destroy the race in a high-handed and 
manly way. Indoor life, inactivity, lack of oxygen in the lungs, 
these are things which in time produce a white skin, but do it 
by sacrificing every other attribute of beauty. 

In the second place, my ideal woman is beautiful. I will 
confess that I do not know what I mean by this; for what 
is beauty? It is both subjective and objective. It depends on 
taste and education. It has something to do with habit and 
experience. I know I shall not be able to describe this trait, 
yet when I look up into her eyes — eyes, remember, which are 
mere fictions of my imagination — when I look into her face, 
when I see her move so statelily into my presence, I recognize 
there that portion of her which she has inherited from the 
Aphrodite of other days ; and this I know is beauty. It is not 
the beauty of an hallucination, the halo which a heart diseased 
casts about the head of its idol. It is the beauty which is seen 
by a sober second thought, a beauty which does not so much 
dazzle as it delights; a beauty which does not fade with the 
passing hour, but stays through the heat and burden of the 
day and until the day is done. 

The beauty which my ideal woman inherited from Aphrodite 
is not a fading one. It is not simply a youthful freshness which 
the first decade of womanhood will wither. It is a beauty which 
abides ; it is a beauty in which the charm of seventeen becomes 
a real essence of seventy ; it is a beauty which is not produced 
by any artificial pose of the head or by any possible banging 
of the hair ; it is a beauty which the art of dressing may adorn 
but can never create ; it is a beauty which does not overwhelm 
the heart like an avalanche, but which eats it slowly but surely 
away as a trickling stream cuts and grooves the solid granite. 

I regard true beauty* as the divinest gift which woman has 
received; and was not Pandora, the first of mythical women, 
endowed with every gift? And was not Eve, the first of ortho- 
dox women, of the type of every perfection feminine? Only 
Protogyna, the first scientific woman, was poorly and meanly 
endowed. If I were a woman I would value health and wealth; 
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I would think kindly of honor and reputation ; I would greatly 
prize knowledge and truth ; but above all I would be beautiful 
— possessed of that strange and mighty charm which would 
lead a crowd of slaves behind my triumphal car and compel a 
haughty world to bow in humble submission at my feet. 

In the third place my ideal woman has inherited the intellect 
of Pallas. And this inheritance is necessary in order to secure 
for her a true possession of the gifts of Aphrodite. For a woman 
can never be truly beautiful who does not possess intelligence. 
It is a matter of the utmost indifference to me what studies my 
ideal has pursued. She may be a panglot or she may scarcely 
know her vernacular. If she speak French and German and 
read Latin and Greek, it is well. If she know conics and curves 
it is well ; if she be able to integrate the vanishing function of a 
quivering infinitesimal, it is well ; if from a disintegrating track 
which hardening cosmic mud has fixed and fastened on the 
present, she be able to build a majestic, long extinct mammal, 
it is well. All these things are marks of learning, but not neces- 
sarily of intelligence. A person may know them all and hun- 
dreds of things besides, and yet be the veriest fool. My ideal, I 
should prefer to have a good education in science and letters, 
but she must have a sound mind. She must have a mind above 
petty prejudice and giant bigotry. She must see something in 
life beyond a ball or a ribbon. She must have wit and judg- 
ment. She must have the higher wisdom which can see the 
fitness of things and grasp the logic of events. It will be seen 
readily, therefore, that my ideal is wise rather than learned. 
But she is not devoid of culture. Without culture a broad lib- 
erality is impossible. But what is culture? True culture is 
that knowledge of men and affairs which places every problem 
in sociology and politics in its true light. It is that drill and 
exercise which place all the faculties at their best and make one 
capable of dealing with the real labors, life. Such a culture is 
not incompatible with a broad knowledge of books, with a deep 
insight into art, with a clear outlook over the field of letters. 
Indeed it includes all these and is still something more. 

My ideal then, so regally endowed, is the equal of any man 
— even if he be the “ideal man” of the American Chemical 
Society. 
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My ideal stands before me endowed with all the majesty of 
this long ancestral line. Proud is she in the consciousness of 
her own equality. Her haughty eye looks out upon this teem- 
ing sphere and acknowledges only as her peer the “ideal man,” 
and no one as her superior. Stand forth, 0 perfect maiden, 
sentient with the brain of Pallas, radiant with the beauty of 
Venus, quivering with the eager vivacity of Diana! Make, if 
possible, thy home on earth. At thy coming the world will rise 
in an enthusiasm of delight and crown thee queen. [Long and 
enthusiastic applause.] 



GEORGE T. WILSON 

ON RECEIVING A LOVING CUP 


This speech was made by Mr. Wilson on being presented with a 
loving cup at the dinner in celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
The Pilgrims of the United States, held in New York on Tuesday, 
February 4, 1913. Mr. Choate, chairman, in presenting the cup 
said “I now call upon Mr. George T. Wilson to rise and stand in 
his place until he is counted by the five hundred. Mr. Wilson you 
have heard the indictment brought against you by the British Pil- 
grims. What say you, are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Mr. Wilson: “You may search me!” 

The Chairman: “The American Pilgrims are going to answer to 
the charge. They have realized in full measure all that you have 
done for them. You have kept the breath of life in The Pilgrims, 
by constantly knocking the breath out of all of its officers. It has 
been impossible ever to refuse to yield to your orders, and under 
those orders we have marched to victory, prosperity and a glorious 
future; and now on behalf of your associates of this society I have 
the honor and the great pleasure of presenting to you this souvenir 
of our affections, which I hope will inspire you to new and more 
furious efforts and that under your leadership The Pilgrims will be 
far more successful, far more triumphant, far more influential for 
good than they have been before. And I will ask one of the donors 
who has younger eyes than mine to read the inscription for the 
company to know what it is. Allow me, Mr. Wilson, to present 
you with this magnificent loving cup. Will some one with younger 
eyes please read the inscription?” 

A Voice: “Let George do it.” 

The Chairman: “There, certainly, is no necessity of my intro- 
ducing to you Mr. George T. Wilson. You know him and he knows 
more about each one of you that you know about yourselves.” 

Amid the greatest enthusiasm the cup was passed to Mr. Wilson, 
and the inscription read as follows: — 

“Presented to George Thomson Wilson as a tribute of warm re- 
gard, by his fellow members of The Pilgrim Society of the United 
States, on the tenth anniversary of its organization. February 4, 
MCMXIII” 
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Beloved President ; Distinguished Guests; Fellow Pil- 
grims, Angels Ever Bright and Fair (looking down on us 
from up there), and Other Fellows: — I present to you my 
somewhat agitated but cheeriest greetings; express the hope 
that you are feeling just as good as you look (and better than 
I am feeling at this particular moment) , and give you a million 
thanks — and then some, for this unexpected and wonderful out- 
pouring of the milk of human kindness, to wit: the beautiful 
souvenir which has so suddenly and unexpectedly been thrust 
upon me, accompanied by the words, which our beloved presi- 
dent has seen fit to express, and for your generous and friendly 
greetings which come to my somewhat rattled nerves like a 
refreshing cockt — tonic, which warm the cockles of my heart 
and which make me yours, indeed. (Ah ! I am gradually catch- 
ing myself.) Senator Swanson, of Virginia, tells a joke on him- 
self about his first political speech. He said: “I arose and 
began, ‘Fellow Citizens, Heroditus tells us’ — 'What ticket is he 
on?’ shouted the fellow in the red shirt. ‘Heroditus tells us,’ I 
continued with a gulp, ‘of a whole army being swept away by 
the braying of an ass.’ The applause was great, and I felt fine. 
Just then the voice of the man in the red shirt was heard above 
the din, ‘Young feller, you don’t need to be a skeered of this 
crowd ; it’s been tested.’ ” Lo, for many moons have I “tested” 
this crowd in various and divers and devious and perhaps du- 
bious ways, and yet you are so big-hearted and generous that 
to-night you are willing to forgive and forget me and to stand 
for me again, although I know better than any one else, except 
perhaps my wife, that it requires Christian fortitude, Spartan 
heroism and medieval patience — or words to that effect. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Now, I suppose the proper caper for me, in view of this 
sudden and unexpected happening, is to give an imitation of 
the look of a startled fawn, but speaking very freely as between 
man and woman — I mean man and man — I will confess to you 
that really I don’t know how a startled fawn looks, although 
my gold-dust twin, “Great Britain,” surnamed Harry, tells me 
that he does. “However,” as the English orator — except those 
who are with us to-night — is wont to say when he doesn’t know 
what to say next, and needs time to spar for his succeeding 
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thought, and to catch his second wind — “However,” please con- 
sider me as feeling and looking like the greatest surprise party 
that was ever invented, or any old thing in the line of surprises, 
and also as the very grateful, if a bit fussed, recipient of your 
undeserved bounty. My common or garden variety of language 
is altogether inadequate and insufficient to enable me to express 
the fifty-seven varieties of feeling that are chasseing up and 
down and all around my subway system as I arise, at the un- 
expected call of the chairman, realizing as I arise my utter 
inability to arise to the occasion. [Laughter.] 

“However” — and this time also, “be that as it may,” [laugh- 
ter] if I am forced as a last resort, to indulge in the stereo- 
typed “I thank you,” “I thank you,” please believe, that plain 
and commonplace though those words may be, they come 
straight from my heart of hearts and cover a multitude of 
emotions, that I am altogether unable to voice in polite lan- 
guage. “However,” if I have been able, in a small and modest 
and simple way, to shove along and help cement the ties of 
Anglo-American friendship I am glad, thrice glad of it, for I 
believe in it with all my heart and soul. [Applause.] 

I am glad to see here to-night one of the original founders 
of The Pilgrims, Lindsay Russell, sitting down there with his 
friend Lafrentz, and also Louis Hay at table 23, and of course, 
we greet with glad acclaim “Great Britain,” the Honorary Sec- 
retary of the British Pilgrims, who did, and is doing, most of 
the work on the other side of the pond. All hail to these men 
who founded this splendid society to typify Anglo-American 
friendship. Ah! no need for a signed, sealed and delivered 
treaty to confirm the ancient and traditional friendship between 
the “dear old mother country” (I always applaud when I use 
that expression) and the younger nation this side of the sea. 
The blood that flows in our respective veins attests it — the 
heart beats confirm it, and Briton and American, shoulder to 
shoulder, heart to heart, eye to eye, entwined as the glorious 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack are in the decorations of 
this hall, stand together as a mighty bulwark for the civiliza- 
tion of mankind, and the peace of the world at large — a world 
sometimes very much “at large.” [Laughter and applause.] 
Do you remember that modern addition to the beatitudes. 
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“Blessed is the man who bloweth his own horn, for whosoe’er 
bloweth not his own horn, the same, it shall not be blown.” 
[Great applause.] Therefore, may I make so bold, even in the 
presence of our beloved colleagues of the Sister Societies of this 
city, who I am sure will grant us their indulgence to-night, for 
this is our night, as to claim that The Pilgrims is the greatest 
society on the face of the earth. [Applause and laughter.] It 
has so progressed and has been so successful that it is known 
even unto the uttermost parts of the world. On the frozen 
plains of Labrador, in the dark jungles of India, in the crevasses 
and glaciers of Shackleton’s South Polar playground ; on Green- 
land’s icy mountains and India’s coral strand; on the wind- 
swept coast of New Zealand and the lonely way-back of Aus- 
tralia, and on those beautiful tropic islands that float like gems 
on their ever-purple sea — (say, this is going some, fellows) — 
on the — well, what I was trying to say, but obviously finding 
trouble in saying, is, that The Pilgrims is a world-famous insti- 
tution and that under the skillful guidance of our distinguished 
and beloved president, succeeding that dearly beloved and alto- 
gether wonderful man, our late friend William Butler Duncan 
[applause], for whom we pause to drop a tear to-night, whose 
memory we revere and whose presence is sadly missed on this 
tenth anniversary function, it is destined to become a more and 
more powerful and influential factor in the relations between 
the dear old mother country and this younger nation. 

Now, this is where I ought to sit down, but I don’t know 
enough — 

The Chairman: I was waiting for an opportunity to break 
in and explain that when I asked Mr. Wilson what he was 
going to talk about he said he was going to talk about ten 
minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wilson: Governor Sulzer has just appointed me for 
another ten minutes. [Laughter.] 

Now, really, my place on the program was last. I was to 
be the last speaker, or, to put it in the classic words of our 
chairman, to pronounce the benediction and break up the feed 
— which I love to do — but this program slipped its trolley un- 
known to me, and the unexpected has happened, to interject 
me at this point. 
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In the dear old mother country [applause] it is customary 
at banquets, for the last speaker to propose a vote of thanks 
to the Chair. The committee decided to introduce that ancient 
custom to-night and selected me as the lamb for the burnt offer- 
ing. I have made my extempore speech and I think I will 
turkey-trot right into the vote of thanks without changing 
speed, and in spite of the fact that the chairman has not yet 
performed his full job, and that we do not know whether he 
will be deserving of a vote of thanks until we hear the other 
speakers. [Laughter.] 

It is a signal distinction to be privileged to offer the vote of 
thanks to our distinguished president, the Honorable Joseph 
H. Choate, former American Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. And yet it is very embarrassing to attempt to say 
anything of one who has said, and is saying, so much for him- 
self by his life. [Applause.] Had I his facility and felicity 
of speech I should rise to heights of eloquence — perhaps — 
that would arouse you to irrepressible enthusiasm — maybe — 
but, as I have not his command of language, or any of my 
own, the chief merit of my remarks will be found in their 
brevity. 

We Americans are proud of the great names which adorn 
the history of the American Bar and most of us rejoice, with 
exceeding joy, that- nearly all of these names indicate, unmis- 
takably that those who bear them are in reality children of the 
dear old mother country. In this presence I need hardly call 
attention to the Anglo-Saxon ring in such names as Webster, 
Wirt, Marshall, Bartlett, Evarts and Choate [Applause.] 
There is no name on any page of that history more luminous 
than that last mentioned. [Applause.] It was made brilliant 
early in the last century by Rufus, and Joseph has not per- 
mitted its luster to be dimmed. There is no position in our 
country which was above the reach of our president had he 
allowed himself to be diverted from the work of his chosen 
profession by political ambition. The high place he has gained 
has been reached, and held, by that mastery of language and 
law which placed him, long ago, in the foremost ranks of jurists. 
If the whole country has had less benefit from his great gifts, 
natural and acquired, than it could have desired, his clients 
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have had the benefit of that thorough preparation and persua- 
sive presentation of their cases which have given them favorable 
decisions. Amiable as our president seems to us, no one has 
fought with more vigor or tenacity, than he in the courts of 
our country. As a great jurist and as a wise diplomat we 
honor him. As one of the most genial and gentle of men we 
love him. No subject is so dry that he cannot decorate it with 
his dry humor, while his wit bubbles and sparkles like water 
from the mountain springs of his native New England. He 
can speak eloquently on any subject from the Rights of Man 
to the Wrongs of Woman and no banquet in the city of New 
York for years and years and years has been considered com- 
plete without him. “His life was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand and say to all the world, 
this is a man.” [Great applause.] 

And now taking leave of you, for the time being, and freely 
confessing that if I have said anything I should be sorry for I 
am glad of it, I charge you to fill your glasses to the brim and 
rise with me and drink to the continuing good health, happi- 
ness and content of Joseph H. Choate, accompanied by some 
of those soul-stirring uplifting Pilgrim cheers that you know 
so well how to give. 

[The entire company, including the ladies in the boxes, arose 
and drank the toast, accompanied by rousing cheers, music and 
singing “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.”] 
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WILLIAM WINTER 

TRIBUTE TO JOHN GILBERT 

Speech of William Winter at a dinner given by the Lotos Club, 
New York City, November 30, 1878, to John Gilbert, in honor of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his first appearance on the stage. White- 
law Reid presided. William Winter responded to the toast “The 
Dramatic Critic.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — I thank you very grate- 
fully for this kind welcome, and I think it a privilege to be 
allowed to take part in a festival so delightful as this, and join 
with you in paying respect to a name so justly renowned and 
honored as that of John Gilbert. I cannot hope adequately to 
respond to the personal sentiments which have been so gra- 
ciously expressed nor adequately celebrate the deeds and the 
virtues of your distinguished guest. C T am ill at these numbers 
. . . but such answer as I can make you shall command.” 
For since first I became familiar with the stage — in far-away 
days in old Boston, John Gilbert has been to me the fulfillment 
of one of my highest ideals of excellence in the dramatic art; 
and it would be hard if I could not now say this, if not with 
eloquence at least with fervor. 

I am aware of a certain strangeness, however, in the thought 
that words in his presence and to his honor should be spoken 
by me. The freaks of time and fortune are indeed strange. 
I cannot but remember that when John Gilbert was yet in 
the full flush of his young manhood and already crowned with 
the laurels of success the friend who is now speaking was 
a boy at his sports — playing around the old Federal Street 
Theater, and beneath the walls of the Franklin Street Cathe- 
dral, and hearing upon the broad causeways of Pearl Street 
the rustle and patter of the autumn leaves as they fell from 
the chestnuts around the Perkins Institution and the elms that 
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darkened the somber, deserted castle of Harris’ Folly. With 
this sense of strangeness though, comes a sense still more 
striking and impressive of the turbulent, active, and brilliant 
period through which John Gilbert has lived. Byron had been 
dead but four years [1828] and Scott and Wordsworth were 
still writing when he began to act. Goethe was still living. 
The works of Thackeray and Dickens were yet to be created. 
Cooper, Irving, Bryant, Halleck, and Percival were the literary 
lords of that period. The star of Willis was ascending while 
those of Hawthorne and Poe were yet to rise ; and the dramas 
of Talfourd, Knowles, and Bulwer were yet to be seen by him 
as fresh contributions to the literature of the stage. All these 
great names are written in the book of death. All that part of 
old Boston to which I have referred — the scene equally of Gil- 
bert’s birth and youth and first successes and of his tender retro- 
spection — has been swept away or entirely changed. Gone is 
the old Federal Street Theater. Gone that quaint English alley 
with the cosy tobacconist’s shop which he used to frequent. 
Gone the hospitable Stackpole where many a time at the 
“latter end of a sea-coal fire” he heard the bell strike midnight 
from the spire of the Old South Church! But, though “the 
spot where many times he triumphed is forgot” — his calm and 
gentle genius and his hale physique have endured in unabated 
vigor, so that he has charmed two generations of play-goers, 
still happily lives to charm men and women of to-day. Web- 
ster, Choate, Felton, Everette, Rantoul, Shaw, Bartlett, Lunt, 
Halleck, Starr King, Bartol, Kirk — these and many more, the 
old worthies of the bar, bench, and the pulpit in Boston’s better 
days of intellect and taste : — all saw him as we see him in the 
silver-gray elegance and exquisite perfection with which he 
illustrates the comedies of England. 

His career has impinged upon the five great cities of Boston, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, London, and New York. It touches 
at one extreme the ripe fame of Munden (who died in ’32) and 
— freighted with all the rich traditions of the stage — it must 
needs at its other extreme transmit even unto the next century 
the high mood, the scholar-like wit, and the pure style of the 
finest strain of acting that Time has bestowed upon civilized 
man. By what qualities it has been distinguished this brilliant 
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assemblage is full well aware. The dignity which is its gran- 
deur; the sincerity which is its truth; the thoroughness which 
is its massive substance; the sterling principle which is its 
force; the virtue which is its purity; the scholarship, mind, 
humor, taste, versatile aptitude of simulation, and beautiful 
grace of method, which are its so powerful and so delightful 
faculties and attributes, have all been brought home to your 
minds and hearts by the wealth and clear genius of the man 
himself 1 

I have often lingered in fancy upon the idea of that strange, 
diversified, wonderful procession — here the dazzling visage of 
Garrick, there the woeful face of Mossop ; here the glorious eyes 
of Kean, there the sparkling loveliness of an Abington or a 
Jordan — which moves through the chambers of the memory 
across almost any old and storied sta'ge. The thought is endless 
in its suggestion, and fascinating in its charm. How often in 
the chimney corner of life shall we — whose privilege it has been 
to rejoice in the works of this great comedian, and whose happi- 
ness it is to cluster around him to-night in love and admiration 
— conjure up and muse upon his stately figure as we have seen 
it in die group of Sir Peter and Sir Robert, of Jaques and Wol- 
sey, and Elmore! The ruddy countenance, the twinkling gray 
eyes, the silver hair, the kind smile, the hearty voice, the old- 
time courtesy of manner — how tenderly will they be remem- 
bered ! How dearly are they prized ! Scholar ! — Actor ! — Gen- 
tleman ! long may he be spared to dignify and adorn the stage 
— a soother of our cares, and comfort to our hearts — exemplar 
for our lives! — the Edelweiss of his age and our affections! 
[Great applause.] 
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JOHN SERGEANT WISE 

THE LEGAL PROFESSION 

Speech of John S. Wise at the annual dinner of the New York State 
Bar Association, Albany, N. Y., January 20, 1891. Matthew Hale, 
the president, introduced Mr Wise as follows: “The next senti- 
ment in order was, by mistake, omitted from the printed list of 
sentiments which is before you. The next sentiment is The Legal 
Profession,’ and I call upon a gentleman to respond to that toast 
who, I venture to say, has practiced law in more States of this 
Union than any other gentleman present. I allude to the orator of 
the day, the Hon. John S. Wise [applause], formerly of Virginia, 
but now a member of the Bar Association of the State of New 
York.” 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen oe the Bar : — It may not be 
true that I have practiced law in more States of this Union than 
any one present, but it is certainly true that I never did as much 
speaking in the same length of time, without charging a fee for 
it, as I have done within the last twenty-four hours. [Laugh- 
ter.] At two o’clock this morning I was in attendance, in the 
city of New York, upon a ghost dance of the Confederate Vet- 
erans; at two o’clock this evening I resolved myself into a 
deep, careful and circumspect lawyer, and now I am with the 
boys, and propose to have a good time. [Laughter.] Now, 
you know, this scene strikes me as ridiculous — our getting here 
together and glorifying ourselves and nobody to pay for it. 
My opinion is, that the part of wisdom is to bottle this oratory 
and keep it on tap at $5 a minute. [Laughter.] The Legal 
Profession — why, of course, we are the best fellows in the 
world. Who is here to deny it ? It reminds me of an anecdote 
told by an old politician in Virginia, who said that one day, 
with his man, he was riding to Chesterfield court, and they got 
discussing the merits of a neighbor, Mr. Beasley, and he says, 
“Isaac, what do you think of Mr. Beasley?” “Well,” he says, 
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“Marse Frank, I reckon he is a pretty good man.” “Well, 
there is one thing about Mr. Beasley, he is always humbling 
himself.” He says, “Marse Frank, you are right ; I don’t know 
how you is, but I always mistrusts a man that runs hisself 
down.” [Laughter.] He says, “I don’t know how you is, 
Marse Frank, but I tell you how it is with me: this nigger 
scarcely every says no harm against hisself.” So I say it of 
the legal profession — this here nigger don’t never scarcely say 
no harm against himself. [Great laughter.] 

Of course we are the best profession in the world, but if any 
of our clients are standing at that door and listening to this 
oratory, I know what their reflection is. They are laughing in 
their sleeves and saying: “Watch him, watch him; did you 
ever hear lawyers talk as much for nothing? Watch them; it 
is the funniest scene I ever saw. There are a lot of lawyers 
with their hands in their own pockets.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, another thing. We are not 
fooling with any judges now. I know who I am talking to 
and how long I have been doing it. Sometimes you can fool a 
judge into letting you have more time than the rule allows: 
but with lawyers, enough is enough. We know exactly when 
to put on the brakes with each other. We are not now earning 
fees by the yard or charging by the minute, and when a man 
is through with what he has to say, it is time to sit down, and 
all I have to say in conclusion is, that the more I watch the 
legal profession and observe it, the more I am convinced that 
with the great responsibility, with the great trusts confided to 
it, with the great issues committed to its keeping, with the 
great power it has to direct public feeling and public sentiment, 
with the great responsibilities resulting, take it as a mass — 
and there are plenty of rascals in it — but take it as a mass, and 
measure it up, and God never made a nobler body in these 
United States. [Applause.] 
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STEPHEN SAMUEL WISE 

THE CONSCIENCE OF THE NATION 

Address delivered by Rabbi Wise at the dinner of the New York 

Chamber of Commerce held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 1911, 

Rabbi Wise’s tribute to Lincoln is given in Volume VI. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen or the Chamber of Com- 
merce: — I must say to you to-night that which I have said 
about you upon many other occasions — flattering you with that 
frank truth-speaking than which I could offer you no sincerer 
tribute. 

When I have read from time to time of religious noonday 
meetings held in shops and factories for the wage earners, I 
have ventured to observe that the important thing is not so 
much to bring religious ministration to the daily toilers — the 
soldiers of the common good — as to bring it to the captains of 
industry and commerce, which you are. For the conscience 
of the nation, after all, will be that which you make it — yours 
is the high and solemn duty not only of registering, but in 
large part of determining the character of the conscience of the 
nation. What this nation is to be will be determined not by 
the census of ail heads, but by the conscience of the real lead- 
ers, as it, in turn, vivifies the conscience of the multitudes. 
Certain political issues are decided by the votes of the many, 
but one high moral note is more significant and decisive than 
a million votes. The word of the English historian is false — 
that democracy must always expand into the supremacy of 
numbers. In our own land democracy shall yet mean the in- 
formed, reasoning moral will of all for the weal of all. 

I have borrowed the title of my theme from a notable ser- 
mon given some years ago by President Tucker of Dartmouth 
College, in the course of which he named the qualities which 
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alone can make men able and willing to achieve greatness by 
way of citizenship — namely, imagination, intelligence, courage 
and consecration. And, moreover, he asked the question — 
Have we a national conscience which can bear the strain that 
is coming upon it? I am not unmindful of those here and 
elsewhere who, like the notorious Lord Melbourne, are afraid 
that “this damned morality will ruin everything/’ none the 
less, I believe that you wish to build up a conscience firm and 
strong enough to meet the needs of the nation, because you 
must know that with your answer is bound up the destiny of 
the nation we love. While the conscience of the nation must 
primarily express itself in the conduct of national legislatures 
and executives and tribunals, it must, if it is to be national in 
scope and character, embody itself in the life and ideals of the 
citizenship of the whole nation. 

In no sphere of life can the conscience of the nation make 
itself felt more vitally than in the conduct of the commerce 
of the land. Huxley has truly said that commerce is a greater 
civilizer than all the religion and all the science ever put to- 
gether in the world. The newly quickened conscience of the 
nation that has stabbed us awake, demands that business, which 
has become too largely impersonal, needs to be repersonalized, 
and that articles of incorporation are not to be offered as a 
substitute for the mandates of the Decalogue. As Thoreau has 
said, a corporation of conscientious men is a corporation with 
a conscience. 

If the moral renaissance, which has dawned in our own day 
is to endure, we need a revaluation of moral standards upon 
the basis of the truth that morals are dynamic and not static, 
progressive and not fixed, and that above all we need the per- 
sonal fixation of moral responsibility. Thus, the new conscience 
means that in a republic which rests upon public opinion, the 
power of public approval and disapproval should not go un- 
utilized and that it is morally woeful to fail to command and 
to exert the power of reprobation. I mean not the hired press 
agent’s accountability to public clamor, but the accounting of 
personal responsibility to the public conscience at its highest. 

The leaders of a group of industrial interests at the time of 
the recent financial panic came to understand the lesson as they 
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had never understood it before and, in turn, taught it to the 
nation more vividly than it had ever been brought home to the 
nation before, that the interests of the masses of the people are 
identical with the interests of the men who are privileged to be 
the leaders and captains of the army of industry, and that no 
hurt can be done to any part of the body politic which does not 
react disastrously upon the whole nation. What a few men did 
in 1907 in the crowded and critical hours of panic and stress, I 
ask that you, who are leaders of the business of the nation, do 
every day and every hour, remembering ever the interdepend- 
ence of the citizenship of a democracy and that no higher privi- 
lege can come to a man than completely disinterested and 
courageous service to a commonwealth. 

The conscience of the nation must express itself in assent 
to the dictum of Solon: “It is the essence of democracy to 
obey no master but the law.” One of the tendencies against 
which the American people must battle earnestly and stead- 
fastly is the tendency to lawlessness, as dangerous to our 
democracy to-day as the Greeks believed it to be twenty-five 
hundred years ago. We must do battle against the anarchy of 
lynching, against the anarchy of endless homicidism, against 
the anarchy which inheres in the not less deadly homicides that 
are the daily incidents of industry. If the law be civilization’s 
substitute for the sword of vengeance, what shall be said of 
annulment of law when men lapse from civilization into bar- 
barism in order to wield the sword of vengeance, in order to 
act the part of beasts to a man because he has committed an 
act of violence? Every member of the Coatesville mob, which 
wrought the foul and bloody deed, should have felt that the 
conscience of the nation was in his keeping and that he was 
not only violating the human rights of a negro, but that he was 
staining the nation’s shield and sullying its flag. 

If the conscience of the nation is to make for complete law- 
fulness, we must also have the regulation of the power of the 
few in order that to the many there may be left liberty to be 
regulated. The thing to be driven home to the hearts of Amer- 
ican citizens to-day is that the command of all, which Aristotle 
defined as the fundament of democracy, means the obedience 
of all, and that democracy and lawlessness are incompatible. 
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Not only is democracy incompatible with the violent lawless- 
ness of the inflamed and unreasoning, but with the lawlessness 
of technical conformity to the letter and actual violation of the 
spirit of the law. Lawlessness is not less menacing when it 
clothes itself in the forms of law. The practice of the law is 
not to be a shield and covert for lawless practices. The ends of 
justice are too often defeated by means of the law. The high 
aims of justice are often circumvented by the technicalities of 
legal procedure. As the English cynic bade men not touch the 
church on the ground that it was the last bulwark against 
Christianity, so there is a certain type of men who deem it 
unsafe to touch the law on the ground that it is the last great 
bulwark against justice. There is little to choose between the 
anarchist who believes in the breaking of law because it is law, 
and because all laws are oppressive, and the lawlessness which 
breaks law because it is unjust. The one honestly aims at jus- 
tice without law and the really lawless anarchist, when a man 
of place and power, aims at law without justice. It is for us to 
remember the word of the American poet: “The republic de- 
pends upon the self-control of each member — republics are made 
of the spirit.” 

Not only ought the barter or trade side of business be com- 
pletely moralized, but we need to ethicize what might be called 
the processes of creation and production, of distribution and 
consumption. No business order is just nor can it long endure 
if it be bound up with the evil of unemployment on the 
one hand and over-employment on the other, the evil of a 
man’s under-wage and a child’s toil, and all those social malad- 
justments incidental to our order which we lump together 
under the name of poverty. Let us not imagine that we can 
shift to the shoulders of over-worked charity the burdens that 
can be borne only by the strength of under-worked justice. 
Yes, the stricken ask not the occasional tonic of charity, but 
the daily meat and substance of justice. We are never to 
forget that ours is a democracy, that a democracy, in the words 
of a high servant of the commonwealth, means “the use of 
all the resources of nature by all the faculties of man for the 
good of all the people.” Though it was said that we have 
solved the political problem and the social problem but not the 
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human problem in America, we know that it is the business of 
democracy to solve the three problems, which are really one. 

The conscience of the nation insists that the nation shall be 
true to itself and just and righteous to all the people within 
its own walls. No nation is deserving of a high patriotism, 
which is not undeviatingly just to every part of its citizenship. 
True, alas, there are those who hold with Richelieu that it 
would be impossible to keep a people down if they were suf- 
fered to be well off. Nominally, no one of us is ready to 
admit that he desires to keep the people down, but how many 
of us are really greatly concerned with the problem of helping 
the people up and keeping them up upon the highest level of 
citizenship ? 

The conscience of the nation is not real unless the nation 
safeguard the workingman, safeguard him from the peril of 
over-work, as well as from the occasional accidents of industry. 
The conscience of the nation is not vital, unless we protect 
women and children in industry, and protect them with half 
the thoroughness and generosity with which, for many decades, 
we have protected infant industries. We have not the right 
to speak of the importance of conserving the opportunity of 
initiative on the part of the individual as long as masses of 
individuals are suffered to perish without the opportunity of 
real life. The aim of democracy is not to be the production 
of efficient, machine-like men in industry. The first business 
of democracy is to be the industry of turning out completely 
effective, because completely free and self-determining citizens. 

In no way can the conscience of the nation express itself 
more significantly than in its attitude toward other nations. 
We have seen signs of the resurgence of the international con- 
science of our time in the almost world-wide protest against a 
war which, if not condemned, as it is, before the moral tri- 
bunals of the world, were the final consecration of the dominion 
of might over right. 

The conscience of our own nation rejects the immoral maxim, 
— “my country, right or wrong” — and over against it sets the 
higher counsel of John Quincy Adams — “our country, may she 
ever be successful; but whether successful or not, may she 
always be in the right.” Against the slogan of a not yet wholly 
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extinct barbarism — my spear knows no brother — the inter- 
national conscience declares — my brother shall know no spear. 

The conscience of the nation accepts as its regnant principle 
the words of Lincoln — “my country, when right to keep right, 
when wrong to set right” — its leaders neither pandering to 
nor terrified by the mob, nor feeling with Renan — '“how sad it 
is to be right in opposition to the illusions of one’s country,” — 
but how much sadder to be in the wrong in agreement with 
one’s country’s illusions. 

The new conscience declares that the moral law is not an- 
nulled by territorial boundaries. In answer to the terrible 
cynicism of Webster — “'in war there are no Sundays,” — we 
say as did Wendell Phillips — “in moral questions, there are 
no nations.” The conscience of the nation in the conduct of 
its international affairs must insist upon itself, and not be a 
weak imitation of the world powers, but a model of strength to 
the peoples of the earth. 

The new conscience of the nation has been applied interna- 
tionally under the guidance of the master hands of the two out- 
standing Secretaries of State in our generation — John Hay and 
Elihu Root — the one upon the basis of the Golden Rule, doing 
most to conserve the territorial integrity of the Chinese Em- 
pire and again insisting with the firmness of a gentleman that 
Roumania must not continue shamelessly to violate the terms 
of the international Berlin Treaty; the other bringing to the 
ordering of fraternal relations between these United States and 
the Republics of Central and South America the gifts of states- 
manship, high vision and undaunted purpose. 

The immediate business of the national conscience is to press 
forward under the wise leadership of the President of the United 
States for the ratification of the proposed arbitration treaties 
between Great Britain and America, and between America and 
our sister Republic of France. The Taft program is greatly 
honoring to its author. Whether its ratification be wisely ex- 
pedited or unwisely postponed, it is destined to make the pres- 
ent administration epochal in the annals of peace, and, as Lord 
Lorebum has said — “the Taft proposal may prove to be the 
most important utterance of the century, the turning point in 
the history of the world.” 
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We must treat all foreign nations alike, abhorring the double 
standard of varying treatments for nations, great and small. 
Strong to the strong and forbearing to the weak must we be, and 
not weak to the strong and strong to the weak. Whatever 
other nations may be, we are America. We are to deal with 
Mexico exactly as we deal with Russia. We would not suffer 
the violation of the rights of a single American citizen in Cen- 
tral or South America. So we are to scorn to suffer the viola- 
tion of the rights of our citizenship in distant Russia — even the 
least of our citizenship, and in the citizenship of a democracy 
there is no least and no greatest. Woe to us if we endure the 
violation of treaty rights in the hope of expanding commerce 
and the expectation of financial reward. Let us never forget: 
“Above nationalities, there is in fact an eternal ideal.” 

The conscience of the nation asks to-night — What is your 
dream? For everything depends upon that. Is it a dream of 
exploitation, of aggrandizement, of enrichment, or is it to be a 
dream of self-ennoblement? Not for some, but for many; not 
for many, but for all. 

In one of his characteristically noble addresses, George Wil- 
liam Curtis related the story familiar to many of us, that on 
the night of October 12, 1492, there rang in the ears of the 
Genoese seafarer the joyous cry, “A light, a light,” as if, in the 
economy of Providence, the new and Western world presented 
itself to the old through the symbol of an up-borne torch, to 
teach Columbus and all men that the place of America was to 
become — the torch-bearer, the Iight-bringer. A light this West- 
ern world has been to millions and millions of the sons and 
daughters of the Old World — shelter, refuge, radiance. Why 
should not we in our own day and generation claim the joy and 
the glory of the pioneering enterprise ? Why should we not highly 
resolve that what America was by the genius of its history des- 
tined to be to generations who dwelt in the darkness of indus- 
trial bondage and economic repression and racial wrong and 
religious bigotry, that the America we love shall yet again 
become to the world in another and the noblest sense. The 
conscience of the nation shall kindle a new light, and as Amer- 
ica first presented itself to the vision of a deathless pioneer in 
the form of a flaming torch, so shall the America of our hopes 
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and ideals and loyalties suffer a new birth, kindling a new 
light to the sons and daughters of men from which, in the word 
of the English martyr, countless generations shall kindle the 
taper of their own lives, the light of conscience, the light of 
order under law, the light of democracy conjoined with oppor- 
tunity, the light of equality under liberty, the light of perfect 
justice and righteousness between man and man. 

In voicing the hopes of his land, the Greek sang: — 

Oh, land thus blessed with praises that excel 
’Tis now thy task to prove these glories true. 

When my fathers in Israel wished to put forth their own hope 
and aspiration touching their land, they said to the city of their 
love and dreams and loyalty by the lips of the Prophet Isaiah : 
“Afterward thou shalt be called a city of righteousness, the 
faithful city.” And again, by the mouth of the sterner seer, 
they spake : “The Lord will bless thee, O habitation of justice 
and mountain of holiness.” 


9 



EDWARD OLIVER WOLCOTT 

THE BRIGHT LAND TO WESTWARD 

Speech by Edward 0 . Wolcott at the eighty-second annual dinner 
of the New England Society in the city of New York, December 
22, 1887. The president, ex-Judge Horace Russell, introduced the 
speaker as follows: “It was an English lawyer who said that the 
farther he went West the more he was convinced that the wise men 
came from the East. We may not be so thoroughly convinced of 
this after we have heard the response to the next regular toast, 
The Pilgrim in the West. 5 I beg to introduce Mr. Edward O. Wol- 
cott, of Colorado. 55 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — It was with great diffidence 
that 1 accepted the invitation of your president to respond to a 
toast to-night. I realized my incapacity to do justice to the 
occasion, while at the same time I recognized the high compli- 
ment conveyed. I felt somewhat as the man did respecting the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy ; he said he didn’t know whether 
Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s works or not, but it he didn’t 
he missed the greatest opportunity of his life. [Laughter.] 
The West is only a larger, and in some respects a better, New 
England. I speak not of those rose gardens of culture, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, but otherwise, generally of the States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi, and more particularly, be- 
cause more advisedly, of Colorado, the youngest and most 
rugged of the thirty-eight, almost as large in area as all New 
England and New York combined ; “with room about her hearth 
for all mankind” ; with fertile valleys, and with mines so rich 
and so plentiful that we occasionally, though reluctantly, dis- 
pose of one to our New York friends. [Laughter.] We have no 
very rich, no very poor, and no almshouses; and in the few 
localities where we are not good enough, New England Home 
Missionary Societies are rapidly bringing us up to the Plym 
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outh Rock standard and making us face the heavenly music. 
[Laughter.] We take annually from our granite hills wealth 
enough to pay the fertilizers your Eastern and Southern soils 
require to save them from impoverishment. We have added 
three hundred millions to the coinage of the world; and, al- 
though you call only for gold, we generously give you silver, too. 
[Laughter.] You are not always inclined to appreciate our 
efforts to swell the circulation, but none the less are we one with 
you in patriotic desire to see the revenues reformed, provided 
always that our own peculiar industries are not affected. Our 
mountains slope toward either sea, and in their shadowy depths 
we find not only hidden wealth, but inspiration and incentive in 
high thought and noble living, for Freedom has ever sought the 
recesses of the mountains for her stronghold, and her spirit 
hovers there ; their snowy summits and the long, rolling plains 
are lightened all day long by the sunshine, and we are not only 
Colorado, but Colorado Claro ! [Applause.] 

Practically, as little is known of the great West by you of the 
East as was known a century ago of New England by our 
British cousins. Your interest in us is, unfortunately, largely 
the interest on our mortgages, your attitude toward us is some- 
what critical, and the New England heart is rarely aroused re- 
specting the West except when some noble Indian, after paint- 
ing himself and everything else within his reach red, is sent to 
his happy hunting grounds. [Laughter.] Yet, toward the sav- 
age, as in all things, do not blame us if we follow the Christian 
example set us by our forefathers. We read that the court 
at Plymouth, more than fifty years after the colony was 
founded, ordered “That whosover shall shoot off any gun on any 
unnecessary occasion, or at any game whatsoever, except an 
Indian or a wolf, shall forfeit five shilling for every such shot”; 
and our pious ancestors popped over many an Indian on their 
way to divine worship. [Laughter.] But when in Colorado, 
settled less than a generation ago, the old New England heredity 
works itself out and an occasional Indian is peppered, the East 
raises its hands in horror, and our offending cowboys could not 
find admittance even to an Andover Probation Society. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Where we have a chance to work without precedent, we can 
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point with pride of a certain sort to methods at least peaceful. 
When Mexico was conquered, we found ourselves with many 
thousand Mexicans on hand. I don’t know how they managed 
it elsewhere, but in Colorado we not only took them by the hand 
and taught them our ways, but both political parties inau- 
gurated a beautiful and generous custom, since more honored in 
the breach than in the observance, which gave these vanquished 
people an insight into and an interest in the workings of re- 
publican institutions which was marvelous: a custom of pre- 
senting to each head of a household, being a voter, on election 
day, from one to five dollars in our native silver. [Great laugh- 
ter.] 

If Virginia was the mother of Presidents, New England is the 
mother of States. Of the population of the Western States bom 
in the United States, some five per cent are of New England 
birth, and of the native population more than half can trace a 
New England ancestry. Often one generation sought a resting 
place in Ohio, and its successor in Illinois or in Iowa, but you 
will find that the ancestor, less than a century ago, was a God- 
fearing Yankee. New England influences everywhere predomi- 
nate. I do not mean to say that many men from the South 
have not, especially since the war, found homes and citizenship 
in the West, for they have ; and most of them are now holding 
Federal offices. [Laughter.] It is nevertheless true that from 
New England has come the great, the overwhelming influence in 
molding and controlling Western thought. [Applause.] 

New England thrift, though a hardy plant, becomes consider- 
ably modified when transplanted to the loam of the prairies; 
the penny becomes the dime before it reaches the other ocean ; 
Ruth would find rich gleanings among our Western sheaves ; and 
the palm of forehandedness opens sometimes too freely under 
the wasteful example which Nature sets all over our broad 
plains ; but because the New England ancestor was acquisitive, 
his Western descendant secures first of all his own home. [Ap- 
plause.] The austere and serious views of life which our fore- 
fathers cherished have given way to a kindlier charity, and we 
put more hope and more interrogation points into our theology 
than our fathers did; but the old Puritan teachings, softened 
by the years and by brighter and freer skies, still keep our 
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homes Christian and our home life pure. And more, far more 
than all else, the blood which flows in our veins, the blood of 
the sturdy New Englanders who fought and conquered for an 
idea, quickened and kindled by the Civil War, has imbued and 
impregnated Western men with a patriotism that overrides and 
transcends all other emotions. Pioneers in a new land, laying 
deep the foundations of the young commonwealths, they turn 
the furrows in a virgin soil, and from the seed which they plant 
there grows, renewed and strengthened with each succeeding 
year, an undying devotion to republican institutions, which 
shall nourish their children and their children^ children for- 
ever. [Prolonged applause.] 

An earnest people and a generous! The Civil strife made 
nothing right that was wrong before, and nothing wrong that 
was right before; it simply settled the question of where the 
greater strength lay. We know that 

Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe, 

and that if more remains to be done, it must come because the 
hearts of men are changed. The war is over ; the very subject 
is hackneyed; it is a tale that is told, and commerce and en- 
lightened self-interest have obliterated all lines. And yet you 
must forgive us if, before the account is finally closed, and the 
dead and the woe and the tears are balanced by all the blessings 
of a reunited country, some of us still listen for a voice we have 
not yet heard; if we wait for some Southern leader to tell us 
that renewed participation in the management of the affairs of 
this nation carries with it the admission that the question of 
the right of secession is settled, not because the South was van- 
quished, but because the doctrine was and is wrong, forever 
wrong. [Great applause.] 

We are a plain people, too, and live far away. We find all 
the excitement we need in the two great political parties, and 
rather look upon the talk of anybody in either party being bet- 
ter than his party, as a sort of cant. The hypercritical faculty 
has not reached us yet, and we leave to you of the East the 
exclusive occupancy of the raised dais upon which it seems nec- 
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essary for the independent voter to stand while he is counted. 
[Applause and laughter.] 

We are provincial ; we have no distinctive literature and no 
great poets ; our leading personage abroad of late seems to be 
the Honorable “Buffalo Bill” [laughter], and we use our ad- 
jectives so recklessly that the polite badinage indulged in to- 
ward each other by your New York editors to us seems tame 
and spiritless. In mental achievement we may not have fully 
acquired the use of the fork, and are “but in the gristle and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.” We stand toward 
the East somewhat as country to city cousins ; about as New 
to Old England, only we don’t feel half so badly about it, and 
on the whole are rather pleased with ourselves. [Laughter.] 
There is not in the whole broad West a ranch so lonely or so 
remote that a public school is not within reach of it. With gen- 
erous help from the East, Western colleges are elevating and 
directing Western thought, and men busy making States yet 
find time to live manly lives and to lend a hand. All this may 
not be aesthetic, but it is virile, and it leads up and not down. 
Great poets, and those who so touch the hearts of men that the 
vibration goes down the ages, must often find their inspiration 
when wealth brings leisure to a class, or must have “learned in 
suffering what they teach in song.” We can wait for our in- 
spired ones; when they come, the work of this generation, ob- 
scure and commonplace, will have paved the way for them ; the 
general intelligence diffused in this half century will, unknown 
or forgotten, yet live in their numbers, and the vivid imagi- 
nations of our New England ancestors, wasted in depicting the 
joys and torments of the world to come, will, modified by the 
years, beautify and ennoble the cares of this. [Applause.] 

There are some things even more important than the highest 
culture. The West is the Almighty’s reserve ground, and as the 
world is filling up, He is turning even the old arid plains and 
deserts into fertile acres, and is sending there the rain as well as 
the sunshine. A high and glorious destiny awaits us ; soon the 
balance of population will lie the other side of the Mississippi, 
and the millions that are coming must find waiting for them 
schools and churches, good government, and a happy people : — 
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Who love the land because it is their own. 

And scorn to give aught other reason why; 

Would shake hands with a King upon his throne, 

And think it kindness to his Majesty. 

We are beginning to realize, however, that the invitation we 
have been extending to all the world has been rather too gen- 
eral. So far we have been able to make American citizens in 
fact as well as name out of the foreign-born immi grants, The 
task was light while we had the honest and industrious to deal 
with, but the character of some of the present immigration has 
brought a conviction which we hope you share, that the sacred 
rights of citizenship should be withheld from a certain class of 
aliens in race and language, who seek the protection of this 
Government, until they shall have at least learned that the red 
in our flag is commingled with the white and blue and the stars. 
[Great applause.] 

In everything which pertains to progress in the West, the 
Yankee reinforcements step rapidly to the front. Every year 
she needs more of them, and as the country grows the annual 
demand becomes greater. Genuine New Englanders are to be 
had on tap only in six small States, and remembering this we 
feel that we have the right to demand that in the future even 
more than in the past, the heads of the New England house- 
holds weary not in the good work. [Laughter and applause.] 

In these later days of “booms” and New Souths and Great 
Wests ; when everybody up North who fired a gun is made to 
feel that he ought to apologize for it, and good fellowship every- 
where abounds, there is a sort of tendency to fuse ; only big and 
conspicuous things are much considered ; and New England be- 
ing small in area and most of her distinguished people being 
dead, she is just now somewhat under an eclipse. But in her 
past she has undying fame. You of New England and her 
borders live always in the atmosphere of her glories ; the scenes 
which tell of her achievements are ever near at hand, and famil- 
iarity and contact may rob them of their charms, and dim to 
your eyes their sacredness. The sons of New England in the 
West revisit her as men who make pilgrimage to some holy 
y hi- inp, and her hills and valleys are still instinct with noble 
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traditions. In her glories and her history we claim a common 
heritage, and we never wander so far away from her that with 
each recurring anniversary of this day, our hearts do not turn 
to her with renewed love and devotion for our beloved New 
England; yet — 

Not by Eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But Westward, look, the land is bright! 


fHearty applause.] 



OWEN D. YOUNG 

COURAGE FOR THE FUTURE 

Owen D. Young is known for the variety and importance of his 
national and international public services as well as for his un- 
qualified success as a business leader. He is Chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Company and an official of various 
other large business enterprises. He was born in Van Homesville, 

N. Y., on October 27, 1874, graduated at St. Lawrence University, 
and began law practice in Boston in 1896. He was presiding officer 
of the Reparations Commission that prepared the Young Plan, 
replacing the Dawes Plan. The Young Plan was in effect until 
July, 1932. The number of Mr. Young’s positions, decorations and 
degrees is too great to be set down here. He is one of the most 
gifted and trustworthy leaders of the present day. The address on 
“Courage for the Future” was made in Boston, Mass., on April 1, 
1935, when the New England Life Insurance Company held its 
Charter Centenary Dinner. Included by permission. 

Mr. Lloyd George once said that the first duty of a statesman 
is to hold his job, otherwise he can not be a statesman. I have 
a feeling, and- have always had, that among the first duties of 
an officer of the General Electric Company is to preserve and 
maintain an intimate contact with Boston and New England, 
for it was here in the town of Boston, approximately half a 
century ago, that the then new electrical art and industry re- 
ceived most encouraging support. Here it was that Professor 
Elihu Thomson received the backing of Charles A. Coffin and 
his associates, and the great plant at Lynn began. A few years 
later, as a result of the combination of the Thomson-Houston 
Company with the Edison Company at Schenectady, the present 
General Electric Company was born. During all these years it 
has been privileged to call as its directors the men most dis- 
tinguished in Boston’s business. Many of them who have 
served us have also acted for the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Whatever innuendoes may 
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have been cast in recent years on interlocking directorates, I 
mention here with pride this inter-relationship with this old 
and honorable company whose one hundredth birthday we cele- 
brate tonight. 

It is perhaps not unfitting that as a representative of this 
relatively young concern, largely New England bred, I bring 
to its brother our congratulations and best wishes. Both were 
initiators of a new and successful business, now grown to large 
proportions ; both have reflected the imaginative foresight, the 
courage, and the directional capacity of the people of this 
community. If Boston, as has been said, is a state of mind, at 
least her history shows that it was not a static one. No hard- 
ening of the arteries chilled the freshness of her outlook or her 
daring. She sent her ships to the seven seas. She pushed rails 
ever further into the western frontier. She organized old in- 
dustries and created new ones. She strung wires for communi- 
cation and was among the first to support substantially that 
modern miracle of the telephone, until it has become possible 
to transmit the human voice to all parts of the earth and com- 
press this little globe of ours so that distances are too short 
to enable us to carry on our modern experiments. Marconi 
once told me that he was compelled to send his messages east- 
ward from London to Montreal because the distance to the 
west was too short for a valid experiment. Such is the reach 
and range of the American mind, and nowhere has it a more 
honorable and successful history during these last hundred years 
than here. 

One of the most discouraging tendencies of this day, Mr. 
President, is the notion so widely preached that because there 
are no longer lands to explore, except such barren regions as 
challenge the daring of your distinguished resident Admiral 
Byrd, that because all the seas have been sailed and all the 
railroads built, because the telephone and the electric light 
have reached to the very economic edge of remote places, that 
because insurance has become the established habit of most 
responsible citizens, that because transport on land has been 
conquered by the motor and in the -air by the plane, there is 
nothing more for human beings to do except to “sugar off”; 
that the kettle with the boiling sap of vital progress can now 
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be taken from the fire and be permitted to crystallize into a 
permanent, rigid and immovable form. They tell us there are 
no more worlds to conquer and that our only hope in a time of 
depression like this is to divide what we have and be content ; 
that we cannot rescue ourselves as they did in the x83o’s and 
the 7o’s by opening up to productive development vast areas 
of unsettled lands; that we cannot rescue ourselves as we did 
in the 9o’s by the greatest industrial advance the world has 
ever known ; and so we must not only “sugar off” our activities 
but our brains ; that the achievement and experience of older 
men, who served their time faithfully and well, may now be 
disregarded ; that the hopes of youth can no longer contemplate 
any such material progress as the past has known, that the iron 
hand of repression shall be put upon the research worker, the 
inventor and the engineer as enemies rather than benefactors 
of society ; that we must surrender all for the drab treadmill of 
a living in which the talented and untalented alike, the in- 
dustrious and the lazy, the courageous and the cowardly, shall 
have equality in recognition and division. 

Mr. President, I subscribe to no such philosophy. The most 
valuable item on the balance sheet of America has been, and if 
nurtured will continue to be indefinitely, I predict, the things 
we do not know. Any paralysis of that God-given trait of 
inquisitiveness, that heretofore irrepressible urge to explore, 
whether it be the land or the sea, the atoms or the stars, will 
to my mind sound the death knell of human advance, not only 
materially, but intellectually too. 

Many of these theories, based on the assumption that men 
must be protected whether they work or not, whether they 
exercise self-restraint or not, I think are misplaced efforts to 
advance human welfare flowing from emotions blind to history. 

Almost exactly one hundred years ago today — it was on a 
Tuesday, I believe, and not Monday — one Mr. Z. Mitchell, so 
the newspapers of the time recorded, made a balloon ascension 
at Baltimore for the benefit of seamstresses, who were present 
in great numbers. He ascended seven thousand feet, and the 
reporter goes on to remark: “It was certainly a very gallant 
procedure for the aeronaut to risk his life for the benefit of a 
meritorious, humble class of females whose gains in general are 
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less than their industry deserves.” Well, we are having some 
balloon flights now. One may forgive these ardent modern 
aeronauts because of good intentions, and sympathize deeply 
with the purposes which they seek, at the same time, that one 
may honestly criticize their judgment. 

Problems Magnified by Special Pleaders 

Our problems are magnified these days because of the special 
pleaders for so many worthy causes. Social workers, closely in 
touch with the tragedies of unemployment and of old age, quite 
naturally say they must have first call on the budget of society 
to relieve these dire disasters. What kind of a civilization is it, 
they ask, that permits men to suffer who are old or out of work 
— and they are right. The physicians and the nurses, in con- 
tact with the ravages of disease, say there must be a first call 
on the budget of society for our hospitals and our sanatoriums. 
What kind of a society is it, they ask, that permits men to 
suffer from physical disability which can be cured or at least 
alleviated — and they are right. Our educators say that we must 
reach further toward the cradle to train children in their most 
plastic years and we must carry them along not only to four- 
teen or sixteen or eighteen but into the twenties, until produc- 
tive employment reaches out its hand to take them. What kind 
of a society is it, they inquire, that does not educate and care 
for and nurture the generation coming along — and they are 
right. And so on and on, for activities large and small, we 
have attorneys and advocates, each urging, as he must, the 
cause nearest to his heart. At the same time I question whether 
we realize what we are piling up on our tax budgets for social 
insurance, hospitals and health agencies, heretofore largely sup- 
ported by private gifts, for schools and colleges which may 
wake up some day to find not only their future flow of money 
stopped, but their existing endowment and reserves vastly im- 
paired if inflationary projects get out of hand. We can not 
meet these vast and extending obligations, lifted as they are 
day by day, by “sugaring off” our activities, by paralyzing our 
ingenuity and impairing our hopes. The only way we can meet 
them is to keep ourselves alive and active and progressive, and 
create more and more out of that vast unknown, that unex- 
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plored region of wealth that is necessary to lift all to the high* 
est standards of the most ambitious. In such a program there 
•will be no place for the slothful in mind or body and we dare 
not encourage inactivity of body by any substantial subsidy or 
inactivity of mind by any form of coercion or repression. 

Now lest there be misunderstanding of my meaning, let me 
say that I believe in these social protections. I believe in the 
advance of our agencies for health. I believe in the extension 
of our education. I believe in the vast enlargement of our 
productivity and our national income, and I deplore any effort 
to defeat the accomplishment of these very things by that most 
dangerous American trait which tends under emotion to over- 
reach itself. Let us take a leaf out of the book of New Eng- 
land. Here men were courageous and venturesome, but they 
were careful and prudent too. Daring as they were in en- 
deavor, their acts were always anchored to prudence and self- 
restraint. No new times, no new catch words such as “Want 
in the face of plenty,” can justify our abandonment of these 
old rules and virtues out of which New England has contributed 
so much to make that “plenty” which now seems to be in- 
dicted as a curse. 

The World Resistant to Social Change 

It is well for us to remember that this old world is very 
responsive to physical improvement and very resistant to social 
change, perhaps too resistant. Notwithstanding all the balloon 
ascensions, there is a certain stolidity and steadiness in the 
progress of a country where men are free. We criticize many 
of the visionary proposals of this day as the product of emo- 
tions unanchored to history, but the business men of this coun- 
try, I think, are subject to criticism too, for they let these 
airy propositions undermine their confidence. They criticize 
others for neglecting history, but they themselves do not rest 
steadfastly enough on history to avoid the jitters. May I ap- 
peal to men of business to be steady in their appraisal of the 
many “superb immoderations” of this time, to be sane and 
confident themselves, and thereby do more than any other group 
possibly can for the restoration of sanity, the diminution of 
suspicion, the amelioration of envy of one man of another or 
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of one class of another, in order that this country, sound at 
heart, may recover from its present social and economical dis- 
integration. Notwithstanding all the threats may we not be 
confident in ourselves and in this nation. 

James Truslow Adams in “The March of Democracy” says 
of Andrew Jackson, who was holding office one hundred years 
ago: “The people had chosen him because they believed he 
would give them a ‘square deal’ in national administration, 
which they considered had fallen too much into the hands of 
the rich and conservative class. Such classes were frightened 
of Jackson, as they always are when their complete control of 
power is threatened, but in point of fact the New President 
was far more of a conservative than a radical.” 

Let us not forget that history has a way of repeating itself. 
Let us not emphasize these chasms of uncertainty, and at the 
same time let us not neglect the abysses that suffering digs in 
the human heart. 

Mr. President, the Salem Observer has an article one hun- 
dred years ago entitled “Talk, Talk, Talk.” It then went on 
to say that “great talkers are like modern banks; they issue 
ten times the amount of their capital.” That ringing admoni- 
tion has lost none of its ominous warning coming down through 
the century. I heed it now, express my thanks, and bid you 
all good-night. 
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